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New Auto Fire Policy 
Favorably Received 
Throughout Country 


Standard Form Now Being Used in 
All Except Four States; May 
Become Available There 


IN GENERAL USE ON JAN. 1 


Simpler, Shorter, More Clearly 
Worded Contract Than Old 
Policy; Provisions Liberal 


By Vernon Hall 
Vice-President, Fire Companies of 
the America Fore Group 


On July 16, 1940, following long and 
intensive study of changing conditions 
and requirements in the business, a new 
standard automobile policy was promul- 
gated by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association after collaboration 
with a special committee of company rep- 
resentatives appointed for that purpose. 

The main objective sought in this under- 
taking was the creation of a standard 
policy which would, on its merits, invite 
approval and adoption by a maximum 
number of State Insurance Departments 
and by automobile writing companies gen- 
erally—thus accomplishing a degree of 
uniformity never previously achieved. 
Many Changes and Improvements in 

Contract 

To reach this objective it was obviously 
necessary to incorporate in the new con- 
tract many very definite changes and im- 
provements; to employ simpler language 
and to eliminate ambiguities and anti- 
quated conditions wherever possible; to 
rearrange the structural setup of the old 
form so as to facilitate more convenient 
finding of pertinent clauses—especially 
those relating to obligations imposed upon 
the insured in the event of loss. In addi- 
tion to these features it was necessary 
to introduce certain changes in the lan- 
guage and phraseology of the physical 
damage contract in order to harmonize 
it as nearly as possible with corresponding 
Provisions of the standard liability con- 
tract promulgated by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
To that end the commencement and 
expiration hour was changed to 12:01 A.M. 
and is now the same in both forms; the 
territorial coverages are now substantially 
identical, as are the provisions for policy 
changes and proration with other insur- 
ance. An effort is being made by the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
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Some Features In This Issue 


P. a _ 


GeorcE L. Harrison, new President of New York Life 


W. E. Ma.tattgu, General Manager, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


E. W. Erwett, U. $8. Manager, Royal Exchange Assurance 


Canada’s Position in World Conflict 
New National Service Life Insurance 
How Nations Are Handling War Risks 
London’s Auxiliary Fire Fighters 
Over-the-Road Truck Insurance 
Great Lakes Marine Losses 


Life Presidents Association, Life Insurance Counsel, and 
Insurance Commissioners’ Conventions 




















The Presidents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company presents 
its compliments to the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and their guests, gathered this week 
in annual convention. 


Able life insurance executives, and men prominent in 
finance and national economics, are speakers on a program 
devised to consider this period’s problems, especially those 
which are related to the national welfare through the 
activities and attitude of the institution of life insurance. 


The wisdom of analyzed experience, helpful to all 
companies, and therefore beneficial to all our people, is 
derivable from the counseling of experts such as these. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


























Problems Growing 
Out of War Absorb 
H. O. Underwriters 


Many Meetings Have Been Held 
Throughout Year For Study 
of War Clauses 


DRAFTEES’ CONSIDERATION 


Aviation Risk For Passenger Plane 
Flying Decreases; Fewer 
Jumbo Policies 


By William H. Dallas 
Vice-President, Aetna Life 


Insurance Co. 


War problems have been much in the 
minds of all home office underwriters 
during 1940. Speeding up of prepared- 
ness in the United States, increase in 
the armed forces, and, finally, the draft 
legislation made everyone re-examine the 
whole subject of war mortality and war 
risks. 


Public thinking is not always clear 
and some cannot see why the life insur- 
ance companies should not assume all 
war hazards when all others in the com- 
munity are making sacrifices. It has to 
be repeated many times that premium 
rates are based on peacetime mortality 
ratios; that millions of old business, 
without riders, is already exposed to 
war deaths; and that the life insurance 
business cannot be expected to cover the 
increased death rates on new business 
issued after hostilities start. 

Our own Government has recognized, 
in the past, that the excess death rate 
incurred in the armed services is a 
proper charge against the nation as a 
whole. 

Studying War Clauses 


Much time and effort during 1940 has 
been devoted to a study of war clauses 
A number of committees have consid- 
ered the matter and joint meetings with 
state supervisory officials have taken 
place. Certain difficulties have been en- 
countered, both as among companies and 
with State laws and rulings. Some of 
these still exist and, as in all war prob- 
lems, there is not complete uniformity 
Or agreement among the various com- 
panies. 

Until the broad question of a war 
clause for general use on all policies 
issued to new applicants, somewhat 
along the lines used by Canadian com- 
panies, is definitely settled, we are, and 
will continue to be, concerned with the 
special problems that arise from day to 
day. 

Since World War I, many companies 
have issued standard policies freely to 
Army and Navy officers and men. With- 
in recent months most such companies 
have severely limited either the total or 
the new issues to such men unless a war 
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How not to worry— 


about your underwriting problems — Consult 


White & Camby, Inc. 


EDWARD I. WHITE, President 


Insurance Underwriters 


Representing 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 


Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Metropolitan Fire Agents 
North River Insurance Company of New York 


Writing 


FIRE e CASUALTY e BURGLARY 


(Mr. McCormack) (Mr. Fleming) (Mr. Steuer) 


AUTOMOBILE e INLAND e JEWELRY 


(Mr. Cochrane) (Mr. McLaughlin) 


41 East 42nd St., New York 


MURRAY HILL 


2-6611 


Information: MISS DOYLE 
































GEORGE L. 


Ever since he left law school George 
Leslie Harrison, who becomes president 
of the New York Life on 
has been in public service. 
years he has been head of the 
bank in the world. It is the 
serve Bank of New York, principal mem- 
Bank Sys- 


January 1, 
For twelve 
largest 
Federal Re- 
Reserve 


ber of the Federal 


tem. This bank occupies a fourteen 


story stone structure which covers an 
entire block in the 
Manhattan Island midway between the 
insurance center and Wall Street. At 
the time of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
—November, 1939,- 


more than eight billion dollars. At that 


financial sector of 


it had total assets of 


time its daily turnover of business which 
dollars was in ex 
In 1939 the 

> billions of 


ag be measured 
cess of $750,000,000 a day. 

New York bank handled 76! 
dollars in checks, had 29 billions of funds 
transferred by wire. In its vault storage 
on the four floors underneath the street 
level are 
marked for 


great quantities of gold ear- 


foreign countries (at the 


present time nearly two billions of dol- 
lars), 


paper currency and securities. 


amounts of 
The bank 


as well as very large 


has 2400 employes. 

In all the great nerve-wracking crises 
which have stirred and _ effected the 
financial and business world during the 
past quarter of a century Mr. 
has played a role, frequently one of 
major importance. In brief, these dramas 
have been World War No. 1; post war 


repercussions in banking and trade here 


and abroad; the era of speculation which 
continued into 1929; the Wall Street 
crash in the latter part of that year and 
the business depression which followed; 
the banking holiday in March, 1933, and 
the beginning of World War No. 


Handling Difficult, Complex Situations 


The Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York took 
action of some kind in every one of 
those situations, the larger objectives 
being to promote economic stability in 
good times and recovery in bad times. 
Located in the heart of the nation’s 
chief. financial zone, and having at its 
command tremendous resources, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York has 
trequently been in a position to exercise 
enormous power in regulating trends i 
the financial world. 

Handling of the difficult and complex 
Situations above mentioned required un- 
usual abilities of an executive nz ag on 
the part of the head of the New York 
bank, with exercises of judgment based 
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Harrison 


HARRISON 


on extraordinary grasp of both American 


and 


Linked with those qualities also must be 


the 


plished in conference. 
emergency it was necessary for Mr. Har- 
rison to call together outstanding figures 
in the i 
could not 
ally was not delayed, 
to face 


resources and future 
(and even of possible 


ple 
men 


Harrison has proved that he has those 
qualities which make for real leadership. 


In 


known many 
alities. 
of persons he has 
quarter of a century in Washington, and 
top men in finance 
this country, 
friends the 


the 


New York Life’s New 


President— 


George L. Harrison, Retiring President of Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Has Played Important Role In Banking 
and Credit Crises Here Since First World War 


By Clarence Axman 


of Europe and the ministers of 
trade. in the cabinets of Europe. 
Father Was an Army Officer 


Harrison’s ancestors 


international finance and 


getting things accom- 
Sometimes in an 


faculty of 

George L. 
British. 
brought up in Manchester, England, 
for action which 
delayed, and gener- 
because, when face 
affecting the In 


banking world 


well be that plied between 


\ustralia. 


with such events, 1840 he decided to 





As Seen by Owen D. Young 


Owen LD. Young, chairman of the board of directors, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, honorary chairman of i General Electric Co., mem- 
ber of public and semi-public boards and committees, and a distinguished 
figure in the international world of business and banking in the period 
since the first World War, said to The Eastern Underwriter this week 
in commenting upon George L. Harrison: 

“When any problem comes to Mr. Harrison he has that rare quality 
of being able to meet it without bias of any kind, with which is coupled a 
capacity to present his conclusions to persons with whom he finds him- 
self in disagreement without offense. Those conclusions reflect a mind 
which is unusually clear, and which operates with a direct and human 
understanding that helps guide his decisions. Soon after our first asso- 
ciations at the bank about twenty years ago I was struck by the fact that 
always he gave full appreciation to the other fellow’s position, and that is 
still one of his outstanding characteristics. The problems which have 
arisen in some of the great dramatic crises in the banking world during 
the past decade or two, have been of tremendous import and at times deci- 
sions were extremely difficult to make because they might be fraught with 
disaster to many individuals or groups. Mr. Harrison would courageously 
reach and carry out difficult decisions because he knew they were neces- 
sary to save the main or general situation. Despite their inevitable after- 
math those decisions did not cause personal irritation and resentment 
because it was felt that they were based upon honest and sympathetic 
judgment after hearing all the facts. 

“In my opinion Mr. Harrison will 
qualities which have made him so successful in whatever he has under- 
taken, and the possession and exercise of those qualities will command 
for him the complete loyalty of any organization.” 

When the health of Benjamin Strong, first governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, had become so impaired that his physicians 
felt it necessary for him to enter a hospital for an operation he sent for 
Mr. Young one midnight. Upon Mr. Young’s arrival at the Strong apart- 
ment the Governor said that he wanted to discuss the affairs of the bank 
as he might never be able to return, and he particularly wanted to talk 
with Mr. Young about a successor to the governorship. He made a lonz 
statement to Mr. Young about the functions of the bank, and his views 
concerning it, concluding by saying: “I hope you will use your influence 
to have Mr. Harrison made my successor.” Mr. Young agreed that the 
choice would be the wise one. A few days later Mr. Strong died and Mr. 
Harrison, who had been a Deputy Governor, was made Governor of the 
bank. 


succeed in any post because of 





of millions of peo- on a_ vacation to 
catastrophe), Soon after reaching there he 
vears Mr. the California gold rush and he 
them to San Francisco. 


Sydney, 


will act. Throughout the 


work he has and arrived late in 1849. The 
liked San Francisco and from 
it was their home. 
George  Harrison’s 
Francis Edward Harrison, was born 
and business in) San Francisco in 1851. He got an 
he also numbers among his pointment to West Point in 
chiefs of the central banks first native born Californian 


the course of his 
outstanding world person- 
In addition to the large number 
known in the past 


then 


father, 


finance 


were 
His grandfather was born and 


commanded a fleet of half-a-dozen ships 
England = and 


take his family 








Australia. 
heard of 
took 
He loaded two 
of his ships with miscellaneous products 
family 


George 


1869—the 
appointed 


to the Academy. It wasn’t easy reach- 
ing there. The journey was made by 
boat and across the Isthmus of Panama. 
After graduation from the academy in 
1873, he was assigned to the Coast 
Artillery at Fort Monroe. There he met 
and married Miss Mary Ray of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Her family was Scotch; 
also had been in the shipping business; 
and had settled in Maryland. One of the 
ancestors on the Ray side lived on a 
large farm which is now part of the 
city of Washington. 
Life in Army Posts 

The young artillery officer was trans- 
ferred to San Francisco as military in- 
structor at the University of California, 
and that’s where George L. Harrison 
was born. When he was three years old 
his father was transferred to Rhode 
Island, where he was stationed at Fort 
Adams on a peninsula in the middle of 
Narragansett Bay. There the Harrisons 
lived from 1891 to 1902. Young George 
attended school at Newport three miles 
away and was driven there each day in 
an old hay wagon, 

The next post to which his father was 
sent was Fort Williams at Portland, 
Maine, which was during the Spanish 
American War, but the family continued 
to stay at Fort Adams as there were no 
living quarters at Fort Williams. 

Then came the first visit to the 
metropolis. His father was transferred to 
Governor’s Island, becoming a member 
of the staff of the Commanding General 
of the Department of the East and there 
he could be with his family. George at- 
tended the Brooklyn Polytechnic and 
the Governor’s Island Post School. 

In 1904 Colonel Harrison went on the 
general staff in Washington and two or 
three years later was placed in com- 
mand of Fort Monroe, where he died. 
In Washington young George attended 
Western High School, from which he 
was graduated in 1906. A popular stu- 
dent, he was president of his class, and 
also of the debating team. He took that 
debating job seriously, spent consider- 
able time in the Congressional Library 
digging up facts, slipped in and listened 
to Congressional debates when oppor- 
tunity arose. In one debate that at- 
tracted considerable attention, and which 
he won, he had the affirmative side in 
upholding the eight-hour law. 


Worked His Way Through Yale 


ee: > Harrison decided he wanted to 
go to Yale. The decision was not made 
until August. He wrote to the registrar 
asking him if it would be possible to 
enter college that Fall. The registrar 
replied that it would be possible, but 
difficult, because it would be necessary 
to take eighteen examinations in three 
days and there wasn’t much time avail- 
able. His father said he would engage 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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" HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 
life insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress—the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institution of 
life insurance, in the ability of the andistinguished masses of 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrument to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu- 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 
tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


**It is the dawn, not the dusk.’’ 
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THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Assured Estates 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Canada’s Position In World Conflict 


By George Howard Ferguson 
~ Cc ee 


Foremost in the minds of everyone in 
this country is the present war and its 
outcome as it may affect the freedom of 
the peoples of the civilized nations, and 
naturally we have special thought of our 
own country. 

The recent arrangement, 
Great Britain, United States 
ada have decided upon a plan for joint 


whereby 
and Can- 


defense, is an indication of the serious- 
The fact that 
such an agreement has met with general 


ness of the present war. 


approval shows the determination of 
English-speaking democracies to cooper- 
ate in the effort to their 


own people, as well as fot the 


preserve for 
other 
peoples of the world, the right of the 
ordinary citizen to think and act in ac- 
cordance with his own best judgment in 
pursuing whatever course in life he may 
choose, 

One 
someone sufficiently 


marvels to hear, occasionally, 
prominent to have 
his words quoted declare that democracy 
is dying and can no longer be consid- 
ered an important force in the life and 
institutions of any nation. 


This Is a People’s War 


On the contrary it is becoming more 
obvious day by day that the democratic 
way of life, inspired as it is by the great 
spiritual forces that outweigh in impor- 
tance and influence any material con- 
sideration, is the dominating factor that 
is making for success in the 


conflict. 


present 
any war has 
the real issue been more clearly defined, 
nor has the ordinary man so fully real- 
ized that his personality and the secur- 
ity of his 


Never before in 


liberties as an individual is 
the real issue in the war. 

It has been said many times, and can- 
not be repeated too often, thatsthis is 
not a war of nations; it is a people’s 
war, so far as the democracies are con- 


cerned. All 


democracy that means liberty and_ se- 


people who believe in a 
curity for the individual have the same 
interest. in this personal 
freedom as has the British people. Yet 
at the very crisis in this death-strugegle, 
the people of Britain fight alone in the 
greatest battle in 


maintaining 


history, to preserve 
the right of individual speech and action. 
The courage and calmness with which 
the average citizen is resisting the fiend- 
ish destruction and ruin of families and 


homes has no parallel in history, Not 
until the story of this war is written 
will the world realize that the heroism 


of the Cockney and the small cottage- 


dweller of the working classes in the 


suburban villages and in East London 
really won the war. Their resolute de- 


termination to endure tragic cruelty and 


President of Crown Life and 
Former Prime Minister of Ontario 


devastation with no thought of surren- 
der, but treating all the assaults of the 
unscrupulous gangster with a peculiarly 
contemptuous air almost amounting to 
indifference, has stirred the world’s ad- 
miration. As time passed and increased 
cruelties failed to shake that spirit, ad- 
miration flamed into enthusiasm in every 
part of the civilized world. 
Not Britain’s War Alone 

These humble people gave the leader- 
ship; they made the sacrifice; they led 
the way to victory that 
means freedom not for themselves alone, 


victory,—the 


nor for the British people, but freedom 
for all liberty-loving people. These sim- 
ple people are erecting for themselves a 
that will and com- 
mand the world’s homage until the end 
of time. 


monument endure 


This is not Britain’s war alone, though 
Britain fights this war alone. She fights 
for the lives of her people; she fights 
for the preservation of her well-organ- 
ized democratic institutions; she fights 
to preserve for all people, even those 
who are not represented in the armed 
forces, the same liberties and rights that 
she is determined to maintain for her- 
seit, 


Went Into War Voluntarily 


Canada’s position in the conflict is not 
always fully understood. In some quar- 
ters there prevails the erroneous im- 





George Howard Ferguson 


George Howard Ferguson, president 
of the Crown Life, is one of Can- 
ada’s leading elder statesmen. He 
was Prime Minister of Ontario for 
many years, and, subsequently, for 
upwards of five years was High Com- 
missioner for Canada; i.e., ambassa- 
dor from Canada in Great Britain. 
Upon Mr. Ferguson’s return to Can- | 
ada a few years ago he was invited 
to succeed and did succeed the Right | 
Honorable Sir Robert L, Borden as | 
president of the Crown Life. Sir | 
Robert had been made president fol- | 
lowing his term as Prime Minister | 
| 





for Canada. 

Mr. Ferguson was for years a mem- | 
ber of the Ontario legislature. He | 
was appointed Minister of Lands and | 
Mines in Government of Hon. Sir | 
1914. | 


William Howard Hearst in 
Chosen leader of the Conservative | 
party in the legislature he became 


premier, president of the Council and | 
Minister of Education for Ontario in | 
1923. In 1930 he was appointed High | 
Commissioner for Canada _ in Great | 
Britain, serving until 1935. He has | 
been president of Crown Life since | 
1937. 








pression that Canada is a part of a 
great political unit; that Canada’s poli 
cies and actions are controlled by Great 
Britain. Nothing could be further from 
the fact. Britain asked nothing from 





GEORGE HOWARD FERGUSON 


Canada, either by way of financial trib- 
ute or military assistance. 

Canadians realized for themselves the 
vital issue at stake when the raids upon 
freedom were undertaken by the dicta- 
torial powers. As a free people we have 
the same interest in this struggle as has 
Great Britain. We voluntarily declared 
our position and took our place along- 
side the Mother Country. We _ have 
pledged our all in men and materials 
and will stand by our pledge to the end. 

Moreover, Canadians believe that the 
fall of Great Britain would mean the 
extermination of all that democracy 
means. Throughout the ages Great 
Britain has stood in the path of those 
who would crush the individual and es- 
tablish the state as the supreme dicta- 
tor of all individual activities. It is rec- 
ognized by all democratic peoples today 
that if Britain should be defeated, they 
themselves have lost all that they hold 
dear in the way of personal freedom, 
justice and security. 

Determined to Protect Heritage 


Canadian people are determined to 
spare nothing to ensure for future gen- 
erations, as their heritage, the great 
wealth of tradition—with all its inspir- 
ing richness that is the very fabric of 
British social and political life. We re- 
eard this great trust, which it has been 
our privilege to enjoy, as the most val- 
uable legacy we can bequeath to those 
who follow us. 

Furthermore, we expect to pass that 
trust on to a generation who will value 
it, and if necessary fight as we are 
fighting to preserve it. Through the 
welter of this awful destruction and 
slaughter, one can see the glow of the 
torch of freedom thrown to us by fall- 
ing hands a generation ago, leading the 
way to recovery and prosperity. Millions 
of liberty loving people will seek the 
opportunity to rebuild their homes and 
rear their families in Canada and else- 
where where the reign of law prevails 


and the thrifty and industrious are se- 


cured in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their own efforts. 
Canada’s Resources 

Canada will undoubtedly become the 
home of thousands and perhaps millions 
of unfortunate victims of the fiendish 
outrages that are being committed 
against mankind. From Great Britain, 
as well as from the whole continent of 
Europe, vast hosts will be looking for 
the chance of a fresh start in life where 
they may reestablish their families in 
peaceful surroundings under the protec- 
tion of just laws. Within the span of a 
single generation they have twice suf- 
fered complete loss of all they possessed, 
and they will not risk the chance of an- 


other blitzkrieg, with its train of hor- 
rors, fire, pestilence and murder. Can- 


ada should be particularly attractive to 
such people. Raw materials will be es 
sential in the reconstruction of the 
world’s economy, and Canada _ provides 
these not only in great variety but in 
great abundance. Nowhere else in the 
world can be found the same extent of 
open spaces waiting for settlement. The 
abundance of natural wealth in the form 
of timber, minerals, electrical energy 
and transportation facilities are await- 
ing the hand of man to provide pros- 
perity and comfort, not only for the peo- 
ple of this country but for many foreign 
countries looking for the materials es- 
sential to the maintenance of their own 
industrial and economic life. 

By industry and thrift our population 
of eleven millions has accumulated in 
the savings deposit banks of Canada 
nearly two billions of dollars. We pro- 
duce 85% of the total nickel production 
of the world; we are second amongst 
the gold-producing countries; we are the 
third trading nation in the world, with 
our trade constantly increasing. The 
abundant rivers and waterfalls provide 
hydro-electric energy for power, light 
and heat. Total trade between Canada 
and the United States for more than a 


decade before the present war was 
greater than between any other two 
countries in the world. The United 
States in the past year was Canada’s 
largest outside source of supply and 
largest customer, while Britain was in 


second place as source of supply and 
customer for our exports. These are 
but a few of the many factors in our 
national structure that assure improved 
opportunities for expanding the busi- 
ness of the country. 


Protection of British Navy 

Our phenomenal growth in productive 
activity in recent years gives assurance 
to the investor, and with continued ex- 
pansion will absorb and support a great- 
ly increased population. 

In addition to these many advantages, 
we trade under the protection of the 
British navy, which has always assured 
this hemisphere the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity, and now we have the 
added protection guaranteed by the 
friendly cooperation between Great Brit 
ain, United States and Canada in this 
recent joint defense arrangement 

In view of all this, together with 
other advantages that exist here, can 
there be any doubt that Canada has 
ahead of her an era of great prosperity 


Nally 
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Actuarial-Medical 
Blood Pressure Study 


WILL BE FACTOR IN SELECTION 








Some Medical Trends of 1940 Reviewed; 
Comments on Annual Meeting of 
Medical Directors 


By Dr. Robert M. Daley 
Medical Director, Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me if there have been any outstanding 
developments in the medical end of life 
insurance during the past twelve months 
There have been none, but I have noted 
the following trends: 

Death from heart disease, especially 
the type involving the coronary arteries 
supplying the heart, is still a prominent 
factor as cause of death among insured 
lives. The Association of Life Insur 
ance Medical Directors, in conjunction 
with the American Heart Association, 
has prepared brochures—one describing 
how to examine the heart, and the other 
the proper method of making blood 
pressure observations. These brochures 
have been distributed by the companies 
to their medical examiners, Also, a more 
careful examination of the circulatory 
system is being required, and a more 
frequent use of the electro-cardiograph 
and X-ray of the heart and chest is 
being called for on applicants where 
medium amounts of insurance are in- 
volved, and at younger ages than here- 
tofore. The blood pressure study of the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, recently off the press, will 
also call for some rearrangement of 
medical selection in regard to this fac- 
tor. 

There is an increasing tendency on 
the part of medical departments of life 
insurance companies to inquire more 
carefully into medical factors affecting 
life insurance selection from the view- 
point of developing the insurability of 
applicants in an endeavor to secure a 
broader coverage. 


Addresses and Discussion of a Clinical 
Nature 


_At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors, held in Boston last October 
the president, Dr. Harold M Frost, 
medical director New England Mutual 
Life, made a departure from the custom 
of presenting a preponderance of papers 
showing results of statistical study of 
different medical impairments by havine 
papers of a clinical nature presented and 
discussed. Noticeable among these pa- 
pers was one on disturbance of the en- 
docrine system, entitled “Endocrine Dis- 
orders in Relation to Insurability,” by 
Dr. James H. Means of the Harvard 
Medical School, and another on the ef- 
fect of vitamins entitled “Disorders Due 
to Nutritional Deficiency,” by Dr, Mau- 
rice B. Strauss of the Harvard Medical 
School. (And by the way, in Boston 
the word is pronounced vit-a-min (short 
i, in first syllable, as in “hit.’’) 

The recent discoveries regarding the 
nature and effect on bodily function of 
these factors have in the past few years 
appeared so prominently in medical liter 
ature that they have become a perma- 
nent addition to medical practice, His 
tories in which they are involved appear 
so frequently in medical examination re 
ports that the evaluation of their sig 
nificance on mortality presents a new 
problem for the medical directors. 


A Reminiscence 


The ever-present subject of the us¢ 
of alcoholic beverages (the underwriters’ 
bete noir, so to speak) was also quite 
thoroughly presented in a paper by Dr. 
Merrill Moore of the Harvard Medical 
School. It reminds me of a story: A 
number of years ago Dr, Arthur Hunter 
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DR. ROBERT M. DALEY 


and Dr. Oscar Rogers presented some 
pioneer statistics at a meeting of th« 
underwriters’ association in New York 
City. Among the subjects discussed was 
that of alcohol, and it was shown that 
the mortality from the excessive use of 
alcohol was unfavorable. After the meet- 
ing a number of us were sitting around 
a table at the cafe in the Hotel Astor, 
and had ordered some drinks, when onc 
of the men present said: “Dr. Rogers, 
pardon me for being personal, but you 
have just demonstrated the unfavorable 
effect of alcohol on the human system, 
and yet you have ordered an alcoholic 
beverage.” Dr. Rogers looked up with 
a quizzical smile and said: “Goodness, 
gracious, man, our report concerned the 
excessive use of alcohol, but if all 1 
wanted to do was to attain old age | 
would go up to the Maine woods, dress 
in leaves and live on nuts.” 
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War Problems Absorb 
H. O. Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 1) 
clause is attached. The limited issues are 
usually free of war clauses. 
Young Men 


Considerable thought is being given to 
underwriting treatment of the young 
men who will be drafted for a year of 
training. For moderate amounts they 
would seem to be reasonable risks as 
long as this country is not at war. The 
problems concern past and_ possible 
future civilian occupations that are 
ratable, and, to some small extent, cer- 
tain Army and Navy ratings or classi- 
fications that usually call for extra pre- 
miums because of additional hazards, 
even in peace times. In all probability 


| 


A GEN T 





most companies will treat these young 
men very liberally. 

As re-arming and preparedness prog- 
ress, certain occupations will need study 
as to the need for extra premiums or 
ratings, but the companies are well 
equipped to handle such matters. 

Foreign travel and foreign residence 
have presented underwriting difficulties 
since the present war began, 

In recent years, few American com- 
panies have issued insurance to non- 
residents of the United States and Can- 
ada, though most have been willing to 
cover reasonable foreign travel whether 
for business or pleasure. Some have 
issued to American citizens residing 
abroad, if applications were completed in 
this country. 

War conditions have forced changes, 
Some companies have been willing to 
consider modest amounts on U. S. citi- 
zens traveling to Europe, but have 
charged substantial extra premiums to 
cover travel and war hazards. It is not 
too clear what attitude should be taken 
as to South American travel, although 
there seems to be some war travel 
hazard, especially in vessels of the bel- 
ligerents. Until recently, travel in the 
Pacific and residence in the Far East 
were covered by suitable climatic extras, 
but developments have raised serious 
doubts as to the safety of even such 
places as Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Singapore, 

Non-citizens of the United States, per- 
manently residing here, are accepted, but 
only with war clauses, by quite a few 
companies. 

Aviation 

Aside from war problems the under- 
writing history of 1940 has been rather 
uneventful. Some combined studies of a 
rather technical nature have been pub- 
lished. 

During the year most underwriters, 
after a thorough study of statistics, de- 
cided that the aviation risk for passen- 
ger plane flying had decreased to such 
an extent that it could be ignored in 
most instances. Many companies still 
rate or deny double indemnity if the 
applicant does a great deal of flying. A 
few large companies have gone so far 
as to advertise no restrictions whatever, 
no matter how much passenger plane 
flying is done. These companies are also 
very liberal as to flying in planes oper- 
ated and owned by private concerns. 

Private and military flying became 
more complicated as the war situation 
developed. Many of our youth are tak- 
ing pilot training. Some wealthy young 
men feel that they should anticipate the 
draft or possible war service, and are 
either taking flying courses with the 
eovernment or are buying and learning 
to operate their own aircraft. 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
all such cases involve not only the haz- 
ards connected with Aviation, but that 
such young men would be among the 
first to be called in the event of war. 
The death rate among military and naval 
aviators during war would unquestion- 
ably be very high. 

A fetv companies have severely lim- 
ited the amounts where there is any 
evidence of plans to take aviation train- 
ing. Others have used partial aviation 
riders at the younger ages. Many com- 
panies insist on a war clause where the 
applicant is a pilot. 

Large or so-called “jumbo” cases were 
not numerous during the year. Greatly 
increased business activity and the pos- 
sibility of some inflation may bring a 
material increase in big risks during 1941. 





The Richmond, Va., office of a large 
Western life company received a letter 
the other day from a policyholder in 
Germany saying he was experiencing dif- 
ficulty getting through a remittance tor 
payment of a premium due early in 
November on a $1,000 policy taken out 
in Lynchburg some years ago, He 
voiced hope that he would be able to 
get the remittance through before the 
expiration of the grace date. Mean- 
while he asked the company to be len- 
ient. He gave his address as a certain 
number on Adolph Hitler Street in Ham- 
burg. 
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Many Working Together 


The yearly compilation for all companies 
combined invariably reveals an impressive 
picture of the far-reaching service which 
life insurance furnishes to the people of 


the nation. 


These great accomplishments are made possible through 
the efforts of a vast number of individual men and women in field 


and office, all engaged in the common task of protection. 


These reports and addresses presented during Life 
Presidents’ Week give each of us cause to be proud to be 


connected with the business of life insurance. 


What is more, they challenge us to do a good job, whatever 
our particular station, in the further strengthening, perfecting 
and extending of the services given by the companies we 


individually represent and the institution as an entirety. 


thea) rudtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Life 


Insurance Will Be Handled 


By Jerome Philp 


There will be no organized drive to 
sell drafted men National Service Life 
Insurance such as occurred when this 
country entered the World War. The 
Veterans’ Administration at Washington 
is making no guesses as to the volume 
of life insurance that will come under 
its supervision as a result of the act 
that became law October 8 The condi 
tions are wholly different for one thing, 
and nobody knows how insurance con 
scious the boys will be. 

In 1917 men entering the army were 
confronted with a potentially dangerous 
sea voyage at the end of which actual 
fighting awaited them, The immediate 
prospect now is nothing more hazard- 
ous than a training period. 

Chief factor in rolling up a World War 
volume that achieved an average pol cy 
of close to the $10,000 limit was. the 
bandwagon publicity and flying squad- 
ron tactics that included bales of litera- 
ture, advertising posters, pep talks and 
the none-too-low pressure salesmanship 
of company officers who vied with each 
other in signing up 100% of their men. 

Harold W. Breining, assistant admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs in charge 
of insurance and finance, told The East- 
ern Underwriter that whatever the vol- 
ume of National Service Life Insurance 
it will be absorbed into the existing 
system without difficulty. The law, 
however, sets up a separate fund for 
the “selectees”—as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration designates the drafted men—so 
that it will be managing two life insur- 
National Service Life 
Government Life 


ance companies 
Insurance and U. S 
Insurance, the latter created by the 
World War Veterans Act. 

New Insurance to Supersede Old 

U. S. Government Life Insurance is 
far from dormant. During the first ten 
months of 1940 more than 50,000 poli- 
cies were written which approximately 
equals the number of new policies dur 
ing the previous five years. Total assets 
f the fund now exceed one billion dol- 
lars. Expansion of the services is the 
cause. Insurance in force is two and 
a half billions. 

Mr. Breining told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that National Service Life In- 
surance will be issued as certificates in- 
stead of policies the first year, retro 
actively if desired, because it is realized 
that many men would not be able to 
determine at once the type of policy 
best suited to them and the certificate 
plan would also expedite issuance in vol- 
ume to put the insurance into effect. 
All of the insurance will be issued on 
the Five-Year Level Premium Term 
plan with the privilege of conversion 
or exchange by the insured at any time 
ifter the policy has been in effect one 


year and within the five-year period, to 
one of the following plans: Ordinary 
Life, Twenty-Payment Life or Thirty- 
Payment Life, 

An important consideration is that no 
U. S. Government Life Insurance shall 
be issued hereafter. The new National 
Service Life Insurance only will be grant- 
ed after the effective date of the act 
creating it. It applies to all persons 
brought in the services whether through 
the National Guard, voluntary enlistment 
or draft—the last preferably designated 
“Selective Service” by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 


Conditions of Coverage 


There will be no permanent and total 
disability as in war risk insurance, The 
new plan provides waiver of premiuin 
after six months of total disability with 
no extra premium charge. 

The insurance proceeds are free from 
all taxation and seizure in any legal or 
equitable proceeding. 

All extra hazards traceable to military 
and naval services will be assumed by 
the government. That is, the govern- 
ment will pay claims under such haz- 
ards. As the fund is participating it 
was deemed in fairness to the whole 
body of policyholders desirable that the 
government assume the extra hazards. 
It is explained that back of the National 
Service Life Insurance is the primary 
purpose to grant insurance to men who 
have lost insurability through being in 
the service, There is no loading on the 
premium for any administrating expense. 

Payment of Proceeds 

National Service Life Insurance is 
payable only in event of death to a 
beneficiary within the relationship of 
wife, husband, child, parent, brother or 
sister. Benefits are payable in 240 equal 
monthly instalments of $5.51 per $1,000 
of insurance if the beneficiary is under 
Age 30. If the beneficiary is 30 or more, 
benefits are payable in equal monthly 
instalments for 120 months certain with 
such payments continuing during the re- 
maining lifetime of the beneficiary. In 
the event the beneficiary should prede- 
cease the insured or should not live to 
receive all of the instalments certain 


General Frank T. Hines 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
General Hines has had a most colorful 
and eventful career in the Army dating 
back to his enlistment for the Spanish 
American War. He was called to a 
variety of services both in this country 
and abroad, being in Athens as advisor 
to the Greek Government on coast de- 
fense at the outbreak of the first World 
War. Member of the General Staff 
assigned to the War College when this 
country entered that war, he was made 
chief of the Embarkation Service, was 
in action in France, rose through prac- 
tically all ranks, was awarded Distin 
guished Service Medals of both the 
Army and Navy, received decorations 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Japan and Czecho-Slovakia, returned to 
head the original Veterans’ Bureau and 
when all veterans’ affairs were consoli- 
dated he was made administrator. 


and no contingent beneficiary has been 
named, provision is made by the law for 
the payment of the remaining instal- 
ments certain within a permitted class 
of beneficiaries, 

The law provides for the waiver of 
premiums during continuous total disa- 
bility which commenced subsequent t 
the effective date of the insurance and 
which has existed for six consecutive 
months or more prior to Age 60. 


National Service Premium Rates 


Premium rates are the net rates based 
upon the American Experience Table 
with interest at 3%. They are calcu- 
lated without charge for the cost of 
the waiver of premium provision. The 
premiums follow: 


National Service Life Insurance 
Five-Year Level Premium Term 
Monthly Premium Rates Per $1,000 
Insurance 


Monthly Monthly 
Age Premium Age Premium 
15 $ .63 45 $ .99 
16 64 46 1.03 
17 64 47 1.08 
18 64 48 1.14 
19 65 49 1.20 
20 65 50 1.27 
2] 65 51 1.35 
22 .66 52 1.44 
23 66 53 1.54 
24 67 54 1.65 
25 67 55 1.77 
26 68 56 1.90 
27 69 57 2.05 
28 69 58 2.21 
29 70 59 2.40 
30 71 60 2.60 
3] 72 61 2.82 
32 73 62 3.07 
33 74 63 3.34 
34 75 64 3.64 
35 76 65 3.97 
36 7/ 66 4.34 
37 79 67 4.74 
38 81 68 5.18 
39 &3 69 5.66 
40 85 70 6.18 
41 87 71 6.73 
42 89 te 7.33 
43 92 73 7.97 
44 95 74 8.67 
75 9.45 


National Service Life Insurance will 
be granted to anyone in the services in 
amounts of $1,000 to $10,000 in multiples 
of $500. No person may carry a com- 
bined amount of National Service Life 
Insurance and U. S. Government Life 
Insurance in excess of $10,000. To be 
eligible persons must be serving under 
orders to active duty for a Sapied of 
more than thirty days, 

Application for the insurance must be 
made within 120 days after approval of 
the act in the case of those already in 
service or within 120 days after being 
enrolled in active service. No medical 
examination will be required of the lat- 
ter but those already in the service at 
the time of approval of the act will be 
required to show to the satisfaction of 
the administrator that they are in good 
health. This means a medical examina- 
tion will be required. 








Insurance Administrator 








Hlanis & Ewiiay 
HAROLD W. BREINING 


Supervision of all insurance coming 
under the Veterans’ Administration is 
under Harold W. Breining, Assistant 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
charge of finance and insurance. His con- 
nection dates back to the very beginnings 
of War Risk insurance. He has a wide 
acquaintance among insurance people and 
before entering military service in 1917 
he was with Crum & Forster of New 
York, underwriting managers for a group 
of fire insurance companies. 

In October, 1917 Mr. Breining was de- 
tailed from the 77th Division to Wash- 
ington, D. C. on work incident to the 
War Risk Insurance Act of 1917. In 
December of that year he was sent over- 
seas with the contingent under Major 
Willard Straight which was formed to 
handle insurance matters in the American 
Expeditionary Forces, returning from 
overseas in March, 1919, he was honorably 
discharged as a First Lieutenant, immedi- 
ately entering the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance as an insurance expert. Later 
he became assistant to the Assistant Di- 
rector, Acting Commissioner of Military 
and Naval Insurance and Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. He was appointed assistant 
director of the Veterans’ Bureau when it 
was formed in 1921, continued in that 
position until 1930, when the Veterans’ 
Administration was created by the con- 
solidation of Pension Bureau, National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
and the Veterans’ Bureau. He was a» 
pointed Assistant Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in charge of Finance and 
Insurance in 1930 and has continued in 
that position since. He was in direct 
charge of the Adjusted Compensation 
(Bonus) work, which involved the payment 
of over three and one-half billion dollars, 
and he has particularly specialized on 
fiscal and insurance matters. 
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FAITH FULLY JUSTIFIED 


The passage of time and ever changing economic conditions 
emphasize more strongly today than ever, the fact that Life Insur- 
ance is based upon the soundest of economic principles. 


Throughout the past century, the security afforded by Life 
Insurance to the American people has justly earned their confi- 
dence and whole-hearted ‘support. . aa snl 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company — now in 
its ninetieth year — has achieved great distinction by its contribu- 
tion to the building of this enviable prestige. 


xh \ 
a 


General Agent. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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Footba 





L. R. Palmer 


“Shep” Homans 


As a career life insurance appeals to 
football stars. After leaving college doz- 
ens of them have entered the life insur- 
ance field, but what is more important, 
most of them have remained in it. Some 
are in executive positions; many are in 
the field selling insurance, Nearly all 
the companies have former football play- 
ers in their organizations, field or other- 
wise, but probably the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has the largest num- 
ber. 

With the latter company they include 
one of the leading production executives 
of the country, Vincent S. Welch, sec- 
ond vice-president, who won athletic 
fame as a University of Pennsylvania 
fullback and as a coach for Hobart Col- 
lege, 1916-1929. He came to the Equi- 
table in 1929, soon joined the W. S. 
Parks Agency, Rochester, as Group su- 
pervisor and returned to the home office 
Group department in January, 1930. 
Shortly thereafter he was made Group 
supervisor of the metropolitan depart- 
ment. In November, 1933, he was made 
manager of the Group department, hav- 
ing charge of Group selling activities 
throughout the country. He was elect- 
ed second vice-president in 1937. 


Why Football Players Make Good 


in Life Insurance 


The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
Welch why football players as a class 
develop into such able life insurance 
salesmen, He saw many reasons. 

In the first instance, he said, the foot- 

ball player must so master the funda- 
mentals of blocking, tackling and follow- 
ing the ball that these actions become 
instinctive. He has a definite assign- 
ment on every play, Careful drilling 
Prepares him for every situation which 
may develop in a game, and he caps 
his mechanical skill with a determination 
to play the game up to the hilt, to capi- 
talize on every opportunity and, most 
important, to score and win. 
_ Football is a game of contact. So 
is life insurance, and every attribute of 
the football star is an asset to him in 
life insurance, The fundamentals of life 
insurance become second-nature through 
training, study and hard work. The 
salesman has a definite assignment for 
every stage in the interview, and a fur- 
ther assignment to do an honest day’s 
work, Thinking before an interview, 
the obtaining of pertinent facts about 
his prospect, and the mapping of sales 
Strategy prepare him for any eventu- 
ality. He goes in determined to get 
an application and takes advantage of 
every opportunity to use the sales idea 
that will “score.” 

Further, football is a game in which 
Spirit, enthusiasm, sincerity, cooperation, 
quick thinking and will power pay quick 
dividends on the scoreboard. These 
qualities epitomize the familiar “team that 
won’t be beaten.” They also power the 


ayers Make Good 


Insurance Men 


life salesman in his touchdown drive, and 
if he seems to “play over his head” in 
the application game, its only because of 
what he learned on a gridiron, 
Hanley, Dickenson, Goldberg 

A summary of the careers on the grid- 
iron and in insurance of some of the 
leading football stars now with the 
Equitable Society follows: 

R. E. “Dick” Hanley of the Woody 
Agency in Chicago qualified for the 1939 
Million Dollar Club of the Equitable. 


\lso, he paid for a million in the So- 





M. P. Dickenson W. V. Woody 


ciety in 1937. A Washington State 
quarterback and captain of its 1919 team, 
he was a Pacific Coast All-American. 
He was in first Rose Bowl game, Janu- 


an outstanding record in both personal and 
Group production, was left guard and cap- 
tain of the Princeton 1922 team. During 
that season Princeton beat Chicago 21 to 
18; Colgate 10 to 0; Harvard 10 to 3; Yale 
3 to 0. Walter Camp picked him for his 


All-American 1922. He became assistant 
line coach of Princeton, 1923-24, and a mem- 
ber Princeton football advisory committee. 

Mr, Dickenson became a member of 
Prosser & Homans agency in 1924; was 
transferred to Wilmington, Del., in 1927; 
home 


became an agency assistant in 





% 


M. Goldberg G. J. Woodward 


office in 1937; and was agency manager 

at Philadelphia October 1, 1939. 
Marshall Goldberg, one of greatest of 

current football stars, has picked life 





O. K. Price 


ary 1, 1916. In 1918 he was captain of 
U. S. Marine team. He then became 
coach of Pendleton High, Oregon, team 
winning two state championships, As 


R. E. Hanley 





J.B. Handrahan P. F. Gorman 


coach of Haskell Indian Institute, 1922- 
26, the team won 54, lost 7, tied 4 games. 
Next he coached Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1926-1934, during which time team 
won two Big Ten Conference champion- 
ships. During his col- 
lege coaching career 
eleven of his players 
were All - Americans, 
He coached the first 
Chicago All-Star game 
(1933) against How- 
ard Jones’ Pacific 
Coast All-Stars, win- 
ning 13 to 7; and oth- 
er famous teams. 
Melville P. Dicken- 
son, Equitable agen- 
cy manager in Phila- 
delphia who has made 





E. C. Widseth W.H. Thompson 


insurance as his future career, On No- 
vember 1, 1939, he signed up with the 
Lustgarten agency, Chicago. He first 
attracted attention of sporting writers 





W. D. Stark, Jr. G. C. Clark 


in 1936 as a halfback on Pittsburgh 
University team, He was All-American 
in 1937-38. He played in the Rose Bowl 
eame in 1937 azainst Washington. In 
1939 he played professional football for 
the Chicago Cardi- 
nals and again this 
year, 

Widseth, Homans, 

Price 

Edwin C, Widseth, 
now with the Street- 
er agency, St. Paul, 
was tackle on Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
team, 1934-36, which 
won national promi- 
nence in 1935 and 
1936. He was AIll- 
Conference tackle for 





J.A. Patton 





M. A. Gulick 


V.S. Welch 


three years and on All-American team 
in 1935. Next year he and another 
player were picked for highest honors 
by newspapers and experts all over the 
country, He became starting left tackle 
on two All-Star teams in 1937, He 
has been playing his fourth season with 
the New York Giants professional 
football team which won the National 
Professional Football Championship in 
1938 and the Eastern Professional Cham- 
pionship in 1939, In 1938 he was voted 
the most valuable player in the league 
by the Sportswriters Association, 

Sheppard Homans of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, New York City, was the first of 
the outstanding football players of the 
United States to win distinction in life 
insurance. Son of the late Sheppard 
Homans, famous actuary and at one 
time president of a life insurance com- 
pany, young Shep played fullback on 
the Princeton team during his four years 
at the university, and was nominated for 
the All-American teams of 1891 and 1892 
He invented the spiral kick. That was 
back in the days of the “flying wedge” 
used as an opener, Two of the Poe 
brothers, also famous in football, played 
on the Princeton team with Shep. 

O. Kerr (“Sunny”) Price of Edward 
\. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, who has won 
many Society honors, including presi- 
dency of Eastern Century Club, and who 
for two years was a member of its 
Group Millionaires Club, played end and 
quarterback at Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity. In 1905 he played right end in a 
game which his team won 151 to 0, and 
in which he scored nine touchdowns 
With Washington and Jefferson he was 
quarterback in 1906 and captain in 1907, 
his team defeating Pitt both years. He 
coached West Virginia Wesleyan in 
1908-09. 


Woody, Woodward, Stark 


Warren V. Woody, who went with the 
Equitable in Kansas City in 1925, became 
assistant agency manager there in 1927; 
agency manager in Baltimore in 1932; 
and agency manager at Chicago in 1934 
For three years he was on University 
of Kansas team, winning three varsity 
letters during the last year. In 1921 
he coached freshman team of that col 
lege; then coached Sterling College, 
1922-23-24. Sterling under Woody coach 
ing won thirty games, lost five, tied one 
In seven years before Woody became 
coach it had not won a game, 

George J, Woodward, who joined th 
Kansas City agency in 1927, became dis 
trict manager at Kansas City in 1928 
and agency manager in Cincinnati in 
1936, was fullback of the Lawrence, Kan., 
high school’s unbeatable team of 1913 
14. He became All-State fullback in 
1914. He was captain and fullback of 
Kansas University freshman team, He 
continued playing fullback while at col- 
lege, In the United States and over- 





seas he was captain and halfback of the 
35th Division’s team. In 1919 he coached 
Missouri Valley championship high school 
team, Lawrence. Next and for three 
vears he coached and was athletic di- 
rector of State Teachers, Hays, Kan., 
state collegiate champion in 1921 For 
four years he was athletic director and 
head coach, Washburn College, a team 
which had not won a game for two pre- 
vious years, but which under him won 
third place in Conference in his fourth 


William D. Stark, Jr., joined Equitable 
in Jacksonville, Fla., in 1935, Later h« 
became an agency Group supervisor; 
then a field assistant; and in July, 1940, 
a district manager. 

“Bill” Stark was one of University of 
Florida’s football greats He played 
three years at tackle; was named on 
\ll-Time Florida Squad; suffered a brok 
en jaw on freshman team of 1931, but 

ade fine comeback He has been a 
l‘lorida state golf champ. On the grid 
ron he weighed 235 pounds 

Clark, Handrahan, Beck, Thompson 

Gordon Clark joined the Van Winkle 


agency of Equitable in Les Angeles in 
May, 1936, His principal football activi 
ties took place for the University of 


Southern California where he played a 
back on first team for three years du 
ing which time his team won twenty 
eight consecutive games, winning two 
national championships and two Rose 
Bowl games. They were in 1932: U.S 


(. 35, Pittsburgh 0; and 1933: U S. C 
1, Tulane 12 Probably the most excit- 
ing game, however, was against Notre 
Dame in 1931, U. S. C. trailing in the 
fourth quarter 14 points and winning 
the game 16 to 14 

John B. Handrahan an agent with 
W I. Carter agency, Boston, played 
three years Varsity football at Dart- 
mouth, starring all through as a hard 
hitting back. The combination of “John 
ny” Handrahan, “Bob” MacLeod, Fred 
Hollingsworth and “Hank” Whittaker 


greatest backfields 
Handrahan was 


mposed one of the 
Dartmouth ever had 
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Governor James of Pennsylvania 
Has High Praise for Insurance 


One of the staunchest believers in life 
Arthur H. James, Governor 
Asked why he said to 


The Eastern Underwriter: 


insurance is 
of Pennsylvania. 

“The fundamental need of adequate 
insurance for the protection of ourselves 
and our loved ones is, to my mind, too 
well-known to require any explanation. 

The principal need that all of us have 
in so far as insurance is concerned is 
an adequate and comprehensive under- 
standing of the benefits which may be 
obtained from it. 

One of the priceless assets of insur- 
ance is the feeling of security and pro- 
tection which it gives to the policyholder 
because he has, to the best of his ability, 
fortified himself against the vicissitudes 
and tragedies of life. 

Pennsylvanians are especially insurance 
minded, and have within the borders of 
their state the home offices of some of 
the largest insurance companies in the 
world. 


picked for All-American 1936. He played 
in East-West game New Year’s Day, 
1937; in All-Star Giants game in 1937; 
and in All-Star Shamrocks in Boston 
1938. 

Cecil D. Beck, now district manager of 
central district of the Equitable’s Flor- 
ida agency, started as an agent at 
Deland, Fla., in 1931; was transterred to 
Daytona Beach where he was given a 
silver plaque for outstanding service tn 
Daytona Beach Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; was made district manager in 





GOV. ARTHUR H. JAMES 


Tallahassee in 1938; became president of 
underwriters association there; and on 
January 1, 1939, assumed his present 
duties. 

Weighing only 144 pounds, Mr. Beck 
was a University of Florida halfback 
and alternate captain in 1927. High 
school team for which he became coach 
won conference championship in 1928 
at Palatka, Fla. 

W. H. (Bill) Thompson, who joined 
the Equitable last year in the Louisville 
agency and became an agent in Owens- 





December 6, 1949 


——— 


boro, Ky., last August, made a run of 


93 yards while with Owensboro High 
. - pe 8 
School football team. With Murray 
State Teachers College as : 


a quarter- 
back he led team in scoring for three 
years and made Little All-American and 
College All-State 1936-7. In 1937 he 
held the Kentucky State record for 2) 
vard dash. 


Gulick, Palmer, Patton and Gorman 


Merle A. Gulick, director of public re- 
lations, Equitable Life Assurance So. 
ciety, won such distinction in athletics 
that he was given twenty-nine Varsity 
letters, including football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, lacrosse, track and boxing. He 
was a star quarterback of Hobart Col- 
lege from which he was graduated in 
1930. He first attracted athletic atten- 
tion after entering high school in Maun- 
mee, Ohio. Performance on the gridiron 
for Hobart brought him All-American 
recognition on several teams. He was 
the second highest scorer in 1928 and he 
made two of the longest runs from 
scrimmage—98 yards in 1927 and 99 in 
1928. 

Mr. Gulick joined Equitable in 1930, 
and in 1937 was made associate manager 
of Group department, later being made 
divisional manager for Group insurance 
in Greater New York. He was made 
director of public relations of Society 
in February of this year. 

Lew R. Palmer, life conservation en- 
vineer for Equitable Society and one of 
most prominent figures in country’s in- 
dustrial safety councils, had an extraor- 
dinary athletic record. He was a mem- 
ber of the Princeton football champion- 
ship team of 1898 and an All-American 
player; won notable victories in cross- 
country running and in track events. 
He is one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, of which he was 
president 1916-17. He is now vice-pres- 
ident for Safety Councils and Public 
Relations, National Safety Council; is 
vice-president and trustee of American 
Museum of Safety, and is secretary of 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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We Have With Us Today— 


G. C. Cumming 


G. C. Cumming, general manacer, thi 


Monarch Life, entered life insurance as 


an agent in Winnipeg ten years ago 
and is a good advertisement for the op- 
portunities that are still to be found in 
the life insurance business, as he start 
ed as a personal producer. 

He served in France during the first 


World War and had command of a bat 


G4 


CUMMiNG 


tery of field artillery. Upon his return 
to Canada he was graduated from the 
Manitoba University and the Manitoba 
Law School and practiced for several 
years. In 1926 he became district su 


perintendent of land settlement for the 
(;overnment of Canada, leaving that po- 
sition for a rate book four years later 

Rising rapidly through the field and 
the head office, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Monarch life in 
1935, since which time the business in 
force of the company has increased ap- 
proximately 22%. 

Mr. Cumming is one of the retiring 
members of the executive committee of 


the Life Agency Officers Association of 
the U. S. at its last annual meeting in 
( hicag 


L. Douglas Meredith 
* Douglas Meredith, 


assistant to the president of the National 


treasurer and 
Life of Vt., is that company’s youngest 
appointee to a senior office, as he is still 
within the draft age 


He was born in Scranton, Pa., and 


received his early 


| education in Scranton 
Central High School, Keystone Academy 
and Bucknell University In 1926 he 


University, re 
in 1927, and was a mem 


vraduated from 


ceived his M.A 


Syracuse 


ber of the Syracuse faculty for two 
ears The following four years he 
erved a assiStant professor of eco- 
mics at the University of Vermont, 
ind om 1929 to 1934 he also served 
‘ instructor American Institute of 
Banking classe In 1933 he received 
Ph.D. f: Yale 
He had shown at the l niversity ot 
ermont such capacity in economics, on 
which subject he wrote and spoke, that 























L, DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


he was appointed State Commissioner 


of Banking and Insurance by Governor 


Wilson in 1934, In 


he was taken from this post by invita 


less than a year 


tion to join the investment department 
of the National, since when he has been 
successively elected a member of the 
finance committee, assistant to the pres- 
treasurer. 


ident, and 


Samuel E. Mooers 


Samuel E. Mooers, field vice-president, 
Mutual Life, 
town University and Benjamin Franklin 
University in Washington, served in 
lrance with AEF for eighteen months, 
and is a CLU. 

He went with the Acacia Mutual in 
1925, his first work being in the actuarial 
department. Later, he became secretary 
to President William Montgomery, then 
field secretary, and later secretary of 
the company. Then there were added to 
his duties those of management of the 
home office agency. Promotion to field 
vice-president followed. 


\cacia attended George- 


SAMUEL E. 


MOOERS 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., vice-president 
Manhattan Life, 
Hawkinsville, Ga., on 


and treasurer of the 
was born in 
March 3, 1906. 


Yale University in 


He was graduated from 
1928 and 


began his 
business career with the Guaranty Trust 
New York. After he 
the Guaranty Trust Co. 


was transferred to the bond 


Co. of had been 


with for about 
a year, he 
assistant to 


department, where he was 


one of the officers of the trading de- 
partment, 


In May, 


(;uaranty Trust Co. 


1932, Mr. 


to go with the in- 


Loy ejoy left the 


THOMAS E 


LOVEJOY, JR. 


vestment department of the Manhattan 
Life in charge of its bond portfolio. He 
was elected a director in 1935, treasurer 
in 1937, and in December, 1939, was 
elected vice-president and treasurer. 


George Malcolm-Smith 


George Malcolm-Smith of the pub- 
licity department of the Travelers, son 
of an Episcopal minister who came here 
from England when a youth, was grad- 
uated from Trinity College in 1925. 
Three of his classmates were Robert W. 
Sheehan of The Spectator, Douglas S. 
Perry, Travelers in Boston and Richard 
J. O’Brien, field supervisor, Bankers 
National. 

Mr. Malcolm-Smith’s first regular job 
was with the Waterbury Republican- 
American. There he served under Edi- 
tor E. Robert Stevenson, who is a per- 
sonal friend of Sinclair Lewis and was 
put in the latter’s novel, “It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here,” the character being Dore- 
mus Jessup, editor, From Waterbury 
Mr. Malcolm-Smith went to the Travel- 
ers publicity department in 1929 and has 
handled numerous duties including arti- 
cles for Protection, the agents’ house 
organ, and for The Beacon, home office 
house organ, and many of the commer- 
cials which are used by the Travelers 
radio station, WTIC. He is best known 
in the Travelers organization for his 
Tower Telescope page in Protection. 
One of these—which was really his life 
story—was used in a magazine adver- 
tisement which made one of the biggest 











GEORGE 


MALCOLM-SMITH 


iupressions of any of the Travelers ads 


in the past five years. It was called 
“The Greatest Reason in the World.” 
Picture illustrating the ad showed a 


young couple sitting on a truck on plat- 
form of a dimly lighted railroad sta- 
tion, underneath which was the caption, 
“We could live on the money I’m spend- 
ing for railroad fares. What do you say 
we try it?” 


Marshall L. Cleaves 


Marshall L. Cleaves, assistant secre- 
tary of the Home Life, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, class of '27, where 
he majored in chemistry and received his 
B.S. degree. During 1928 and 1929 he 
taught as a member of the faculty of 
Coburn School in Miami Beach, Fla. 

Mr. Cleaves came with the Home Life 
in 1929 as a member of the underwriting 
department, and five years later was 
made underwriting supervisor. On May 
1, 1940, he was appointed to the position 
of assistant secretary. He is married; 
has a daughter, aged &, and lives in 


Mamaroneck, N. 


bi i OE 


P ros. 


MARSHALL L. CLEA\ 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 


—— 


_— Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


Fred S. Jahn called to the home office as superinten- Francis V Keesling Jr 
: ° ; ° 


dent of agents of the Commercial Acci- 


With an early pe on -_ cone dent and Health Department. On Jan Francis V. Keesling, Jr., counsel for 
p 5 lizing in this brane uar 937 » became assist: ice- ’ : +f ee : 
mics and specia ae iry I, 1937, he became assistant vice- West Coast Life, was born in San Fran- 
learning, Fred S. Jahn has charge of president and director of agencies of ; ‘7 1908 apr be; I ; 
the Social Insurance Research Bureau Continental Assurance Co. In 1938 he uo sain 6, and alter being graduates 
of the Metropolitan Life. Born in Aus- was elected a vice-president in charge from grammar school he completed his 
tria 30 years ago and receiving his early of the agency department of the com- academic education as follows: Phillips 
ieaning. at neni Ts a. pany. Andover, 1922-26; Yale, 1926-30; Leland 
ahn came to the nited States i : ‘ 
Mr. Stanford Law School, 1930-33. Admit- 


something more than a decade and a 
half ago. 
He attended the University of Florida, 


ted to practice in 1934, he became asso- 
ciated with his father, a prominent San 
Francisco lawyer who is president of 





receiving his B. \ and his M. \. degrees West Coast .. ife. Soon there after he 

“s ogg ie j - 
et pees — a poesia assumed a substantial part of the re- Py ar 
While at the ut iversity he served as sponsibilities of advice and counsel to RP “Ie rEECIING TR 
accis Ss cto ono cs ( pt . , FF we) BF Pi 7 “ 
assistant instructor in Economics and FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR 


West Coast Life due to the untimely 
death of Major Frost. 

In 1935 he was selected, with a group 
of young men in various localities of the 
United States, to become a member of 
what is now known as the Joint Army 
and Navy Selective Service Committee. 
There were early conferences at the 
Presidio, San Francisco, for two weeks 
each year, at which all problems of se- 
lective service and mobilization were dis- 
cussed, supplemented by correspondence 
during the year. In July, 1940, he was 
called to Washington and, due to cir- } 
cumstances, was entrusted with impor- perience as an auditor, industrial en 
tant responsibilities affecting Selective vineer and manager of several manu- 
Service legislation which has become ef- facturing enterprises. ; ; 
Rnchine. In 1927 he went with the Connecticut 


He has been commissioned as captain 


Statistics. Later, he became connected 
with the Federal Emergency Relie f Ad 
ministration in Washington, D. C., as 


Francis L. Merritt 

Francis L. Merritt, agency vice-presi- 
dent, Monarch Life, was born on a 
farm in Vermont. He attended high 
school, receiving his first business ex- 
perience as general office man in a 
large country department store. Later, 
he became an accountant. He enlisted 
in the army during the World Was 
and received his honorable discharg« 
from Officers’ Training Camp at Camp 
Lee, Va There followed further ex 





[ITH 


velers ads 
as called 





T ” 
World. and is at present serving as liaison of- 
showed a ficer in contact with many departments 
: on plat- of the Federal government affected. In 


road sta W. E. WHITE 1937 he married Mary Heath. 
e caption, 
'm spend- 


) you Say 


'S 


nt secre- 
aduate of 
7, where 
ceived his FRED S. JAHN 

1929 he . . 
aculty of associate economic analyst. He was then 
’ Fla. asked to become chief statistician of the 
; Unemployment Compensation Staff of 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, whose work led to the original 
adoption of the Federal Social Security 





‘ome Life 
erwriting 
ater was 


On May . ; 

: position ct. Subsequently, he headed the Bu 
married: reau of Labor Statistics of the National 
lives a Industrial Conterence Board and then 


joined the Metropolitan as Social Se- 
curity Analyst 





Mr. Jahn has written extensively on 
social insurance and has become a rec- 
ognized authority on this subject. His 


FRANCIS L. MERRITT 


5 : Mutu: here he wrote ; o 
crests extend into various econamic lutual, w ~ he wrote am . lume 
helds of personal business in addition to su 

yervisar activi lece Q2? 
His work with the Metropolitan is a pervisory activity. In December, 1932 


he joined the Monarch Life and worked 
successively as supervisor, superinten 
dent and manager of agencies. In Jan 


continuation of studies along these lines, 
originated by that company many years 





ago, 
uary, 1939, he was elected vice-president 
He is a member of the executive com 
W. E. White mittee of the Association of Life 
Left to Right: H. J. Volk, assistant secretary; H. B. Pennington, supervisor, \gency Officers and chairman of the 
W. White, who in 1938 was elected Dr. H. B. Kirkland, assistant medical director. agency management committee of th« 
a vice- meoieen of the Continental As Health & Accident Underwriters Con 
surance in charge of its agency depart- Harry J. Volk, of The Prudential, is Letter,” the literary magazine, “Anthol ference 
ment, commenced his insurance career jn charge of thre important departments gist,” which he started; and the colleg« 


_ an agent in Chicago. After limiting comic, called “Chanticleer.” hea 
umself to the sale of life insurance for : : After Rutgers he joined The Prudential !t requires maintenance of files for more 
some time he later sold accident and Policy department, exclusive of claim andj, the claim department and at night — than 50,000,000 punch cards. Mr, Volk 


of the company They are Industrial 











health and miscellaneous lines as well surrender; home office service depart studied law in University of Newark law is a director of National Office Mani 
at ee ae ; : ment, which has to do with filing, mail school, being graduated in 1930. From rm — gy ee ude 

€ joined Continental Casualty Co. : se ole ate cae claim department he was transferred to thee fanagement Association. 
as a ho fi a = as = ae ing, tracing, register, correspondence; + Se aa = Dr. Hent B. Kirk: 1. assistant med 1 
10me office agency supervisor in the office supervisors’ department. Che r. flenry Db. Airkiand, a ant i iCal 
De Commercial Accident and Health @d methods department. methods department is responsible for ‘lirector of The Prudential, is a graduat 

c - * ’ e “re % ra ‘ e p Pf ~]- E 

€partment in January, 1929. In 1930 \ graduate of Rutgers, class of ’27, Mr. standardization of office equipment and of- ol Princeton, class of '24, and of Cornell 
l€ Was made manager of the Accident Volk did an outstanding job there man- fice forms. That department installed what University Medical College, ‘28 After 
q e “= © : c ° ° rs Dea ssatia ar > 1) . ‘ 
and He = Department of the Chicago aging three of the college publications. has been called the largest single punch ‘Pending three years in Bellevue Hospital 
ranch office. Five years later he was They were the Year Book, called “Scarlet © card system except in a Government office. (Continued on Page 58) 











Foundation 


Prior to 1889 it had been sug: 


various times that there should be or 


ganized a society of American actuaries 
vround 


1889 it began t 


These suggestions fell to the 


In the early part of 


look as though such an organization 
might be formed According to Clay 
ton Hall, who was a consulting 
actuary in Baltimore, and who was a! 
at the time actuary f the Marylan 
Lite, the thought occurred almost simul 
taneously to five of the olde actuaries 
They were D. Parks Fack'er, a con 
sulting actuary of Ne York City; 
Sheppard Homans, president, Provide it 


Savings Life Assurance Society of Nev 
York; kmory) 
Mutual Life; Howell W. St 
tuary, Aetna Life, and Mr 

These hve 


actuar 
John, ac 
Hall 
conterred about the mat- 
ter, and as a result of this 
a circular letter was 
tuaries of lite 


conterence 
sent to the ac- 
insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada, invitine 
them to attend a meeting to be held in 
New York City in April, 1889, to con- 
sider the practicability of 


association ot 


forming an 
actuaries, “to meet sec‘al 


ly and discuss the various questions that 


present themselves from time to time, 
believing that such intercourse, whi'e 
both pleasant and profitable to them- 
selves, would also advance the general 
interests of Lite Insurance.” 


Thirty-four favorable 
received and at a 


old Astor 


responses were 
meeting held at the 
House in New York City 
April 25-26, 1889, the Actuarial Societ) 
of America was organized, with thirty- 
eight charter members. Of char- 
ter members the only one living at the 
present time is T. B. Macaulay, former 
president Sun Life Assurance Co. of 


Montreal. 
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By E. E. Rhodes 


Vice-President, Mutual Benefit 


Some Founders of Actuarial Society 





L. to R. Top Row: Howell W. St. John, Aetna Life; D. P. Fackler, consulting 
Bottom Row: George W. Phillips, 
Equitable Society; Sheppard Homans, (first president of Society), was consulting 


actuary; 


Israel C. Pierson, Washington Life. 


actuary when this picture was taken; Oscar B. Ireland, Massachusetts Mutual. 


Center: 


Bloomfield J. Miller, Mutual Benefit. 


Emory McClintock, Mutual Life, 


should have been in this founder's picture, but was confined at home by accident. 


Fraternity Life Insurance Program 
For Greek-Letter Society Members 


By Fred 7 urkington 


residing in college towns, 
or thousands of students 
form a large potential market, but one 
usually difficult to tap. Most 
students are convinced of the 
désirability of life 
that while they are young, without de 
pendents, and_ still being supported 
largely by parents, they have no 
real need to start their insurance pro 


For agents 
the hundreds 


cr llege 
value and 
insurance, but feel 


their 


crams 


One plan that has been found effec- 
tive in such cas is to tie in the insur- 
ance with something in which certain 
students are interested, such as 


really 
per 


fraternities. | ence has shown that 
the perat leet f a fraternit 
( ipter cal t ( be md the cost 
f mainta he e without rais- 
ng the costs of membership so much 
that frat t filiation is an expen- 
e |h Contribution from — the 
alumni are bviously the nly source 
I portal house improvements or 
building funds. Most fraternity men 
realize t] and mean to make some 
ntril I hen the are established 
after raduation, but in practice such 
edyves are alt { MIpos ible to collect 
Never yor urance companies 
ave | t lraternity insurance 
lat ‘ enient and “painless” 


tudents to pa a fixed 
‘ nt to a fraternity or college fund 


in the years after graduation. The usual 
plan is by assignment of a regular per- 
sonal insurance policy to the fund in 
terms which provide that the dividends 
and interest shall accumulate until they 
reach the fixed sum—$100 for example— 
which is then paid to the fund and the 
assignment is liquidated. In case of the 
insured’s death before the assignment is 
cleared, the pledged amount or the re- 
maining balance is paid to the fund and 
the rest of the face value of the policy 
goes to the insured’s personal bene- 
ficiaries. 
Varied Assignment Forms 

Under the dividend accumulation op- 
tion as applied to this plan the insured 
pays the gross premium instead of using 
the dividends to reduce premiums, and 
the dividends left with the company be- 
come a fund credited annually with in- 
terest. Alternative assignment forms 
allow the assignee to withdraw the fund 
at will or at stated intervals. 

\s an example, this is how 
works at the 
at syracuse 


the plan 
Sigma Phi Epsilon chapter 
University, which was one 
of the first houses to put it into effect: 
Each member, before initiation, takes 
out a $1,000 Ordinary life policy, usually 
naming one of his parents as bene 
ficiary, subject to an assignment of $100 
to the property-holding alumni associa- 
tion of the chapter. All these policies 


are written in Northwestern Mutual, 
which has the plan in effect with some 


225 groups. The dividends accumulate 
at interest until they amount to $100, 


which is withdrawn by the fraternity 
and the assignment is cancelled. 

The policy is retained by the insured 
and the cash value is not impaired in 
any way after the assignment has been 
released. The plan assumes that each 
member will continue his policy after 
graduation and thus eventually contri 
bute $100 to the chapter. The lapse rate 
is very low, the individual’s loyalty to 
the fraternity being concerned as well 
as the value of the policy. 

Voluntary at First 

When the plan was first put into e 
fect in this Syracuse house in 1927, it 
was on a voluntary basis, and continued 
so until 1938, over seventy policies be- 
ing placed during that time. In the 
Fall of 1938 the payments from the 
earliest policies had been received and 
used for a major house improvement, 
which the active chapter alone could 
not have accomplished. With this dem 
onstration of the value of the plan, the 
actives voted to put it on a compulsory 
basis, and to date it has not seemed to 
discourage any prospe ctive me mbers fron 
affiliating. The plan is now compulsory 
at eight fraternities and several sorori- 
ties at Syracuse, and on a_ voluntary 
basis in several other houses. 

There are numerous advantages to 
this plan both for the individual mem- 
ber and for the fraternity. The insured 
ets a policy at an age when he can 
purchase life insurance at lowest rates 
and an easy way to meet his pledge to 
the fraternity, getting the advantage ot 
interest in accumulating the $100. In 
some cases, the first year’s premium is 
included in the initiation fee or all the 
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the Actuarial Society of America 


The object of the Society as set fort! 
in the first ( onstitution is, “The promo. 
tion of actuarial science by personal 
intercourse, pre sentation ot appropriate 
papers, discussion, and such other meth- 
may be found desirable.” Tp, 
object as thus stated has not been sub. 
stantially changed. 
first Constitution 
mained unchanged 
resolution 


ods as 


\ provision of the 
which has also re. 
provided that “YN, 
expressive Of opinion shall 
be entertained at any meeting.” 
Society Membership Personal 
The founders determined that th 
Society should be a personal organiza. 
tion, membership in which should no 
be governed ‘by company affiliations, and 
this has been maintained to the present 
day. It was thought that the 
Society should have some of the char- 
acteristics of a social club, and_ socia 
bility has always been a prominent fea 
ture of the With the 
establishment of examinations for ad- 
mission, the character 
the organization became emphasized 


even 


organization 
protessional 
It may seem strange, but it is never- 


theless true, that when the Society was 
organized there were 


very few actuaries 
who knew each other personally, Ther 
was very little intercourse, either i 
person or by correspondence. My pred 


ecessor in the office of the mathema 
tician of the Mutual Benefit became one 
of the most beloved of all actuaries, but 
when the Society was organized he was 
practically unknown to other actuaries 

The request ot the editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter that I write a few 
paragraphs about the foundation of the 
Society does not go so far as to call for 
a statement of its accomplishments. It 
may not, however, be amiss to say that 
these accomplishments have been great 
and enduring. 


premiums while the insured is in col- 
lege are included in the house bills and 
paid through the fraternity. 
Advantages for Chapter 
For the chapter, this plan provides a 
dependable, uniform income available for 
major improvements with no work and 
expense in collection, avoiding the ne- 
cessity of making irregular appeals t 
alumni for money. Alumni interest 1s 
stimulated because each graduate feels 
he is making a real contribution to the 
chapter, and will not be asked for con- 
tributions every time he visits the 
house. ; 
From the company’s point of view 
one of the chief benefits of writing this 
type of insurance is that the young men 
concerned start their insurance life with 
that particular company and_ there 3s 
likely to be additional business tron 
them after graduation when they hav 
gotten started in their life’s work. 
Any Policy Can Be Used _ 
Naturally, the length of time before 
the total assignment will be covered 
cannot be guaranteed by the insurance 
company as the scale of annual div- 
dends will vary. This arrangement 's 
possible under any life or endowment 


policy, with no change in rate or dit- 
ference in the form of contract. _ The 
policy may be held by the assignet 


while the assignment is outstanding, but 
this is not necessary. : 
Once such a plan is in effect, it 15.0 
great trouble to the agent, as the plan 
operates automatically. When it is com 
pulsory in a chapter, it means not on} 
selling about fifteen policies every, yea 
with little effort, but getting an_insid 
track by starting the insurance progral 
groups of young men 
the thresholds of their careers, which 
a help to any agent. 


of successive 
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olife a MARCHES ON! 


Over 50 years ago The Connecticut Mutual published this map to show policy- 
holders the territory in which they could travel without securing a permit from the 
Company. 


Restrictions as to travel were conspicuous in the policy contract during the early 
days of life insurance. 


Today, once the policy is issued, the insured may travel anywhere in the world. 
and by any method, and still be fully covered. In fact, in the modern policy, clauses 
for the benefit of the policyholder have taken the place of restrictions. 


Today's policy contract contains benefits and provisions which were developed 
over a long period of years. As each new benefit was added, The Connecticut Mutual 
applied the same benefit to other policies already in force whenever possible. Follow- 
ing is an impressive, and at that, only partial, list of benefits which have been made 
retroactive during the Company’s 94-year history. A number of these benefits are com- 
monplace now, but when they were first added, they marked important forward steps 
in the development of life insurance. 


Automatic Paid-up Insurance after lapse 
Free permits for travel 
Days of grace 
Disability 
Additional Indemnity 
Optional settlements: 
Trust Provisions 
Family Income 
Joint and 2 


Correction of Age 

Participating Paid-up Term Insurance 

Cash values 

Loan values 

Reinstatement 

Payment of premiums in instalments 

Payment of face at age 96 

Double Indemnity liberalized to cover 
scheduled passenger flying 


he ee Whitual Life 


Insurance Company 


} to Survivor 


HARTFORD 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


rN 

] H ROUGH Connecticut General con- 
tracts and service you can offer clients 
full protection of life and earning power. 


Life Insurance—All Forms. 

Term Insurance. Short term plans and 
also long term protection continuous 
throughout normal earning period up to 
age 65. 


Disability Protection. Waiver of pre- 
miums in event of total disability lasting 
over six months. Insurance maintained 
in force. 


Family Income and Family Mainte- 
nance Plans. Extra protection during 
dependency period at low cost. Family 
maintenance plan convertible to perma- 
nent insurance. 


Settlement Plans. Arrangements for 
payment of insurance proceeds as income, 
or under combination income and lump 
sum plan best suited to family needs. 
Proceeds protected throughout period of 
distribution. 


Accident Insurance. Reimbursement of 
medical, hospital and nursing expenses 
up to liberal amount in event of accident. 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 


225 Broadway 
New York 
Tel. REctor 2-6633 


With or without weekly income during 
disability. With or without death benefit. 


Health Insurance. Reimbursement of 
hospital and trained nursing expenses up 
to liberal amount in event of illness. 
Allowance for medical expense optional. 
Weekly income available while disabled. 


Annuities. Immediate or retirement, 
providing larger income than is other- 
wise obtainable with safety. 


Salary Allotment. Convenient plan for 
paying for any form of life insurance or 
retirement annuity through monthly de- 
ductions from pay. Available to em- 
ployees through cooperation of employer. 


Group Insurance. Protected Pay Enve- 
lope plan available in part or as a whole. 
Includes financial provision for family 
in event of employee’s death, income for 
employee in event of injury or illness, 
hospital expense benefits and annuities. 
Group specialists help you close. You 
get full commissions. 


Every contract backed by Connecticut 
General’s financial strength and by estab- 
lished record for high quality of claim 
service. 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 


New York 


Tel. LExington 2-0034 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


General Agents 


80 John Street, New York 
WhHitehall 3-6767 
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Talks of States’ Right 
To Pass on War Clauses 


LIFE COUNSEL HEAR DAWSON 





Commissioners’ Right to Approve or Dis- 
approve Certain Types of Coverages 
or Exclusions Questioned 





In addressing the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel this week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Louis W. Dawson, 
vice-president and general counsel, Mu- 
tual Life, discussed war clauses. Among 
other topics relating to this subject on 
which he commented were the relation 
of incontestable clause to the war 
clause; use of words which will proper- 
ly exclude the risk due to military or 
naval service; what constitutes military 
or naval service; what constitutes war; 
waiver of war clause provisions; prob- 
lem of proof; and authority of State 
Insurance Departments to approve or 
disapprove clauses. 


Authority 


Discussing the last named topic Mr. 
Dawson said: 

“One of the first questions which 
arises is the extent of the power of the 
insurance commissioners to pass on war 
clauses. In so far as form is concerned, 
this seems to be a simple question. No 
insurance company of repute would 
question the authority of any commis- 
sioner to approve or disapprove war 
clauses based upon the question of form. 
Manifestly clauses should not be mis- 
leading, ambiguous or czlculated to de- 
ceive the prospective purchaser of a 
policy. The delegation of the authority 
to prevent the use of any such clause is 
eminently proper. 


A Serious Question 


“A far more serious question arises 
concerning the power of any insurance 
commissioner to approve or disapprove 
a policy based upon whether it attempts 
to cover or exclude from coverage cer- 
tain kinds of risk. Specifically, it must 
be most seriously doubted whether the 
Legislature has the constitutional right 
to delegate to a commissioner, without 
the imposition of primary standards, the 
right to determine whether insurance 
companies can exclude from coverage of 
its policies a risk due to war—a risk 
not included in the premium based upon 
mortality tables created in times of 
comparative peace. It is a fixed princi- 
ple that legislative power cannot be 
delegated. The extent to which the 
Legislature may properly go is to fix a 
primary standard and to confer upon 
administrative officers the power to pre- 
scribe administrative rules and regula- 
tions, Public policy is for the Legisla- 
ture itself to decide. 


An Ohio Decision 


“The rule was properly stated by 
Judge Ranney in Cincinnati, W. & Z. 
R. Co. v. Commissioners of Clinton 
County, 1 Ohio St. 77, 88 (1852): 


“‘The true distinction, therefore, is between 
the delegation of power to make the law, which 
necessarily involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and conferring an authority or discre- 
tion as to its execution, to be exercised under 
and in pursuance of the law. The first cannot 
be done; to the latter no valid objection can 
be made.’ 


“This statement has received the ap- 
Proval of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


“Live Poultry Code” Case 


“The constitutional prohibition against 
the delegation of powers is fully dis- 
cussed in the more recent case of Pan- 
ama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. S. 
388, popularly known as the “hot oil” 
case and Schechter Corp. v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 495, popularly known 
as the “Live Poultry Code” case, with 
which you are familiar. In both of 
these cases the Supreme Court pointed 
out the limitations upon legislative dele- 
gation of authority. In the first of 


these cases the Court said: 

“‘The effort by ingenious and diligent con- 
Struction to supply a criterion still permits 
such a breadth of authorized action as essen- 


(Continued on Page 28) 


George H. Van Buren to Retire 


Metropolitan Life’s General Supervisor 
Of Statistical Bureau Is Authority On 
Sickness and Death Nomenclature Problems 


George H. Van Buren, general super- 
visor of the statistical bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life, leaves the company 
on December 31, having reached the re- 
tirement age under the company’s reg- 
ulations. 

He is in general charge of the classi- 
fication of causes of death of Metro- 
politan policyholders, as certified by 
physicians on claims for insurance. It 
has been Mr. Van Buren’s responsibility 
to see that at all times this classification 
procedure in the company’s Statistical 
Bureau corresponded with that of the 
Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau of 
the Census, so that the mortality sta- 
tistics of the company’s millions of pol- 
icyholders would be comparable, for 
every disease and cause of death, with 
those of the general population of the 
United States. 

It has been said of Mr. Van Buren 
that no one in America is more familiar 
with problems of the nomenclature of 
causes of sickness and death. His ad- 
vice has often been sought by official 
agencies. 

Born in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Miami University, Oxford, 


O., class of ’95, Mr. Van Buren taught 
for five years and then went with the 
Division of Vital Statistics Bureau of 
Census, Washington, where he was from 
1900 until September, 1916. During the 
last two years of his Census Bureau 
service he was chief of that division. 
In September, 1916, he came to the 
Metropolitan Life as general supervisor 
of the statistical bureau of the company 
and has held that position ever since, 
being associated with Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, third vice-president and statistician. 


Mr. Van Buren has served continu- 
ously since 1915 as secretary of the 
American Public Health Association’s 


committee on the accuracy of certified 
causes of death. That committee drafts 
the changes recommended by the United 
States for the decennial meetings of the 
International Conference for Revision 
of the International List of Causes of 
Death, held every ten years, at Paris. 
At the three latest of such conferences 
(1920, 1929 and 1938) he was a member 
of the American delegation. In the 1938 
conference he was secretary of the 
American group. 
Mr. Van Buren 


was representative 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place — many returning again and again 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 
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GEORGE H. VAN BUREN 


of the American Statistical Association 
on the National Conference on Nomen- 
clature of Disease, and member of the 
executive committee of the conference. 
That conference prepared the “Standard 
Classified Nomenclature of Disease,” 
which is used in the record rooms of the 
leading hospitals of the United States 
and Canada, and in many hospitals in 
other countries. 


Author of Many Works 


Mr. Van Buren is author or co-author 
or collaborator in a considerable num- 
ber of books, monographs and papers 
on mortality statistics—more particular- 
ly those relating to nosology; i. e., the 
classification of causes of death. In this 
connection the following is an extract 
from the preface of “Twenty-five Years 
of Health Progress” by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin and Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, Met- 
ropolitan Life, published in 1937: 

“It is a pleasure to give special credit 
to George H. Van Buren, whose expert 
knowledge of the field of nomenclature 
and classification has guided this, as 
well as other, publications of the (Sta- 
tistical) Bureau.” 

The last paper he wrote has won par- 
ticularly wide approval. The subject 
was “Some Things You Can’t Prove by 
Mortality Statistics,’ and it was deliv- 
ered before the American Public Health 
Association at its 1940 annual meeting 
at Detroit in October. It is to be pub- 
lished as a “special report” of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, with an introduction 
by Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief statisti- 
cian for Vital Statistics of that bureau. 

Interest in Municipal Government 


Mr. Van Buren is a charter Fellow 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and former chairman of its section 
on vital statistics. He is a member of 
American Statistical Association and 
Population Association of America. 

His principal civic interest is in the 
Council-Manager form of government 
for municipalities. He is a resident of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., and was president 
for five years of the Mamaroneck Vil- 
lage Manager League, the organization 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
the adoption and perpetuation of this 
form of government in that community. 

He is a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution and is a Mason. Mrs. Van 
Buren was Blanche D. Kain of Cincin- 
nati. They have two sons—Harold K., 
who runs a general sales agency in 
Texas, and George Edgar, who is in 
general research work and was associat- 
ed with Elmer Roper. Mr. Van Buren’s 
recreations are billiards, bridge and 
fishing. 
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Inflation 


Scare 


Groundless As To Life 


Insurance, Lincoln Tells Presidents 


At the opening of the convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
yesterday, Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life, presided as 
chairman, dealt with some highlights of 


who 


1940 of special interest to insurance peo- 
ple and the insuring public. Addressing 
a capacity audience of more than 500, 
Mr. Lincoln lost no time in putting into 
the record a strong denial that any life 
insurance company within his knowledge 
had participated in the recent election. 
“Reckless allegations were made be- 
fore the Senate Special Committee to 


’ 


Investigate Campaign Expenditures,’ 
said Mr. Lincoln, “in which allegations 
the names of certain life insurance com- 
panies were mentioned as participating 
in political activity and as giving out 
lists of policyholders for that purpose. 
Speaking for one company, such allega- 
tions were utterly untrue and the very 
thought of its making available a list 
of its millions of policvholders would 
be fantastic. Speaking for all compan- 
ies, so far as T have any knowledge 
whatsoever, those allegations were equal- 
ly fantastic. I believe it is the con- 
sidered policy of the institution of life 
insurance that it should, and does, ab- 
stain from participation in elections in 
any manner whatsoever.” 


Unwarranted Inflation Scare 


Disclaiming also any sponsorship by 
companies of an outside organization 
which circulated “scare” literature as to 
the value of life insurance policies should 
one of the candidates be elected, Mr. 
Lincoln showed that the whole inflation 
scare lacked sound basis in past experi- 
ence. 

“Those who look forward apprehen- 
sively to a substantial reduction in the 
purchasing power of the consumer’s dol- 
lar,” he said, “(suggested to be 50%) as 
a reason for reducing their life insur- 
ance programs, forget their history. For 
instance, consider what happened during 
the World War and its immediate after 
math. The Government’s figures show 
that the advance in the cost of livine 
was so substantial that $1 in 1920 would 
buy at retail—in food, clothing, house 
rent, etc.—only half as much as $1 pro- 
vided in 1913. There vou had a 50% 
change, just as is now being suggested 
as likely. but the people took it in their 
stride. What was the reaction of the 
public to life insurance during that peri- 
od? The combined legal reserve life 
insurance companies of the United States 
found that their customers increased the 
amount of life insurance in force from 
$20,564.000.000 at the end of 1913 to 
$42.281,000,000 at the end of 1920. It 
just happens, then that during that very 
neriod when the purchasing power of 
the consumer’s dollar was being halved 
(and without insufferable results) the 
amount of life insurance in force was 
more than doubled 
Consider, also, the two decades since 
that price peak of 1920. In no year of 
the last twenty has the purchasing power 
of the consumer’s dollar stood any high- 
er than about 75% of its 1913 value in 





Pach Bros. 
LEROY A. LINCOLN 


commodities and services. It has gone 
through various ups and downs, but 
throughout the past twenty years has 
averaged only 65% of 1913. Yet during 
those twenty years life insurance in 
force has gone up from $42,281,000,000 
to an estimated $117,500,000,000 at the 
end of 1940. 

“Variations in the retail purchasing 
power of the dollar have always taken 
place throughout the long history of this 
country. If people had seen fit to defer 
protecting their beneficiaries with life 
insurance until they could foresee a long 
enough stable period of high purchasing 
power for the insurance benefit dollar, 
probably few would have bought any 
life insurance. Fortunately for them and 
for those whom they needed to protect, 
insurance buyers were not so imprac- 
tical. 

“Another important fact is often over- 
looked. Not only the paying in of pre- 
miums, but also the spending of policy 
benefits, is, in the vast majority of cases, 
carried on over an extended period of 
time, rather than at some one moment 
when the premium dollar or the benefit 
dollar may happen to have a high or 
low purchasing power. Extension of both 
kinds of payments over a_ prolonged 
period tends to equalize or stabilize their 
purchasing power, the one with the 
other, to a very considerable degree. 

“Expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment in excess of income during the 
past few years have been disquieting to 
many thoughtful persons and no one 
will claim that this can go on indefinite- 
ly. Inflation itself, in anything like the 
commonly accepted sense of the term, is 
not the inevitable sequel that it is some- 
times assumed to be. Inflation is only 
a possibility, not a certainty; and, ac- 
cording to many experts, it is even now 
not a very probable possibility. 

“One of the reasons for this view is 
that our country luckily possesses pro- 
ductive capacity, national wealth and 
other economic resources sufficiently 
strong to make it far more resistant to 


inflation than were, for instance, some 
European countries. Another reason for 
that view is that the government of this 
country has available much stronger pos- 
itive controls against inflation now than 
were ever before available to it.” 


Would Lose No More Than Others 


Touching on another angle of the in- 
flation theme, Mr. Lincoln pointed out: 
“Even if so-called ‘inflation’ of some 
kind or degree should ultimately ma- 
terialize, there is no reason to assume 
that the holders of life insurance would 
suffer more than the holders of most 
other investments. Economics and his- 
tory agree on this. Even assuming an 
inflation of considerable extent, it is per- 
tinent to ask whether one would, for 
instance, cancel the fire insurance on his 
home if he became convinced that the 
cost of reconstructing it would, say, be 
doubled. Would he not; on the contrary, 
double his fire insurance? Similarly, if 
a man became convinced that the pur- 
chasing power of his beneficiaries aris- 
ing out of his life insurance were sure 
to be halved by future events, should 
he not increase his life insurance in- 
stead of reducing or cancelling it? 

“After all, probably every policyholder 
will agree that he does not buy insur- 
ance in order to speculate on the dollar. 
His primary purpose is to program his 
insurance requirements on the basis of 
his beneficiaries’ needs—or his own 
needs in old age—and to pay premiums 
appropriate to that purpose. These 
things will proceed regardless of any 
possible difference between the average 
purchasing power over any period in 
which he has been paving his premiums 
and the average over the period in which 
his beneficiaries or he will be spending 
their benefits. 

“Putting aside for the moment, how- 
ever, the fundamental purpose of life 
insurance, that is, protection against the 
eventuality of death, it may also be said 
that there is no form of investment as 
such, possessing a like degree of safety, 
which can be purchased in so convenient 
a manner as life insurance through the 
periodic payment of insurance premi- 
ums. Despite minor changes in averarve 
purchasing power, millions of individuals 
have found it wise to retain, and even 
to increase, their life insurance and their 
annuities with most satisfactory results 
to their dependents and themselves.” 


$117,500,000,000 in Force 


Giving first figures of estimated in- 
surance in force by the close of this 
vear. Mr. Lincoln said: “It is signifi- 
cant to note the current estimate that, 
bv December 31, the total amount of 
life insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies will ag- 
gregate $117,500,000,000, marking a new 
high in life insurance history. At the 
end of 1939 the total insurance in force 
was $113,977,000,000. Thus there is like- 
ly to be a gain by over $3,500,000,000 or 
3.1% during 1940. This is an increase 
well over that achieved in 1939 and has 
been exceeded in only two years of the 
past decade, 1936 and 1937. 

“On the other side of the ledger, it is 
significant that all life insurance in 
United States legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies will this year pay or 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is meeting at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, Thursday and Friday, with a 
full program of prominent speakers 
including educators, officials, men in 
public life as well as insurance execu- 
tives. Chairman of the convention is | 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metro- 
politan Life. | 


: Dessidues’ Meeting b 
| 
| 





credit to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
an estimated total sum of $2,700,000,000. 
Approximately 63% or $1,700,000,000 will 
have gone to living policyholders while 
the remaining 37% or $1,000,000,000 will 
have been disbursed as death claims to 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders, 
These vast amounts, often paid out in 
small sums of a few hundred dollars, 
form part of a vital stream which pulses 
through our whole economy and which 
has, over the past decade, averaged about 
the same sum during each calendar 
year.” 


War Risk 


Referring to the war risk, Mr. Lincoln 
stated that in normal times premiums 
charged for life insurance do not con- 
template and make no provision for the 
hazard involved in insuring a great group 
of men likely to engage in military or 
naval service in time of war. 

“While life insurance companies have 
been able to assume that risk among 
policyholders who have been insured for 
some years,” Mr. Lincoln said, “and 
they have done so, the safety of the 
insurance of existing policyholders de- 
mands that the companies protect them 
either by providing for the payment of 
an extra premium, or the limitation of 
the life insurance benefit, on new pol- 
icies issued to those presently subject 
to military or naval service in time of 
war. 

“A fact of even greater significance, 
however, from the viewpoint of national 
morale, and perhaps not generally un- 
derstood, is that only a very small por- 
tion of the life insurance policies in 
force today in companies of the United 
States requires the payment of any ex- 
tra premium whatever or contains any 
limitation of the life insurance benefit 
in the event of war service. That is to 
say, the great majority of persons now 
insured could conceivably engage in wat 
service and be fully protected under 
their present policies without the pay- 
ment of an extra premium. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that a rela- 
tively small percentage of presently out- 
standing life insurance would in_ any 
event be likely to be exposed to direct 
war risks.” 


TNEC Company Statement 


At the opening of his address Mr 
Lincoln’ referred to the statement of 
principles and policies filed with TNEC 
by 178 companies. All but eleven of the 
fifty-eight members of the Presidents 
Association were signatories of _ the 
statement and all but twenty-four of 
the 147 members of the American Life 
Convention also were signers. In addi- 
tion thirty-nine companies not members 
of either organization signed. 
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merica 
dkes Out 


IE INSURANCE! 


| into the sky, this massive monument 
is an everlasting symbol of the security and inde- 
pendence which George Washington gave to 


‘his country. 


Swarming into view behind the white obelisk 
is another symbol... of the vast rearmament 
program upon which our Nation has embarked 
to preserve its freedom for future generations. 

In dedicating billions of dollars to defense 
and protection, America is, in effect, buying the 
biggest life insurance policy in its history. 

This is the nearest the Government can 
come to doing for the country what you do for 
yourself and your family when you sign a life 
insurance policy. 

Both of these moves represent a realistic acc ep 
tance of an obligation. Both cost money. Both 
are to achieve des same result—free the future 
from definite hazards and uncertainty. 

There is one important difference: Consider 
able time must pass before our Nation’s defense 
program can be completed. But your program of 
protection goes into effect immediately. The 
moment you make your first premium deposit, 
you erect a bulwark . . . permanent and complete 

. around your Esenily and your future. 

You can accomplish this today by calling in 

New England Mutual Career Underwriter. 
He is a trained expert. He will serve without 
obligation. And he represents The First Mutual 
Life Insurance Company Chartered in America. 


YEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 
George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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Insurance Party Sees 
Ed Wynn’s Music Show 


ATTEND DINNER AT. SARDI’S 
Guests Are Guaeiion anil American Life 
Convention Executives, Commis- 
sioners and Production Officers 





\ number of persons attending the 
conventions of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners were guests 
of insurance men at a dinner in Sardi’s 
last night and a perform- 
Ed Wynn in “Boys and 
Among those attend- 
ing were Canadian life insurance execu- 
tives, officers and some of the commit- 


Restaurant 
ance later of 


Girls Together.” 


teemen of the American Life Conven- 
tion and executives of life insurance 
companies. One of the guests at the 


dinner was Jane Pickens, leading woman 
of the Ed Wynn show. A number of 


wives were present. A partial list of 
guests follows: 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan Life, 
Byron K. Elliott, John Hancock, and Mrs, 
Elliott; R. Leighton Foster, Canadian Life In- 


surance Officers Association. 


Commissioners Blackall of Connecticut and 


Mrs. Blackall; Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario; 
George Lafrance, Quebec; Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts and Mrs. Harrington; 
louis H. Pink of New York and Mrs. Pink; 


Deputies Tom Cullen of New York and Mrs. 


Cullen; Edward McLoughlin and Mrs. Mc- 
Loughlin; John A. Lloyd of Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Alther, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Warner, Mr. and Mrs, E. W. Elwell, 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Barbour, Mr. and Mrs, 


Paul Willemson, Mr. Paul F. Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Lafrentz, Mr, and Mrs. Vincent 
Cullen, Col. and Mrs. H. P. Dunham, Mrs. 
George Willard Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius A. Craig, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. Rollin M. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Terence F. Cunneen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orville Ware, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Cunningham, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dallas, 
Lee J. Dougherty. 

Mrs. John A. Stevenson, Mrs. Peter M. 
Fraser, Mrs. E. M, Allen, Mr, and Mrs, Wil- 


liam J, Graham, Mr. and Mrs, Charles P. But- 


ler, Senator I, M. Hamilton, Fred Hubbell, 
Major and Mrs. Roger B. Hull, F. Edward 
Huston, Marie Jardine, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
L. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Kenagy, Laurence 
F. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Lounsbury, Gerard 


Nollen, Harry T. Wright, J. Harry Wood, Gerald 
A. Eubank. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, Julian S. Myrick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin C. McDonald, Lee N. Parker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph H. Kastner, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Patton, E. E. Rhodes, Theodore M. 


and Mrs. Alexander E. 
A McLain, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Shep- 
Mr. and Mrs. John S, Thompson, Mr. 
ind Mrs. S. T. Whatley, Alice Williams, Wil- 
liam Dewey, and Mr. and Mrs. Chester O. 
Fischer, A number of Canadian executives 
attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Price, Mr. and Mrs. 
Madden, Bradford H. Walker, Mr. 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Holgar J. John- 
¢ and Mrs. W. W. Jaeger, John M. 
Fraser, O. J. Arnold, Harry R. Wilson, Ernest 
Palmer, W. C. Schuppel. 


Patterson, 


WHITSITT NOT PRESENT 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, general manager, 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
because of temporary illness, did not 
attend convention of that organization 
at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this week. 





TNEC Report Expected To 
Be Ready About February 1 


The Temporary National Economic 
| Committee will ask a continuance 
| from Congress to prepare its report, 
| which is now in preparation, and it 
is expected that the report will be 
ready February 1. It will deal with| 
the whole range of matters under 
inquiry including life insurance. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- | 
| mission, which conducted the various | 
| studies for TNEC, has prepared a! 
| permanent volume summarizing re- | 
lsults of the different studies, one| 
| chapter of which is on life insurance. | 
|This book has been completed, is 
|about to go to the printing depart- 
|ment and should be available by 
| January § 








Commissioners Set Up 
Rules for Real Estate 


The special committee on real estate 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners of which C. F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, is chairman, pre- 
sented to the convention here Wednes- 
day seven rules concerning the handling 


of real estate. Summarized these 
follow: 
Rule 1—In event of foreclosure the property 


shall be valued at an amount computed as fol- 
lows: “The unpaid balance of the mortgage, 
plus the unpaid interest on the mortgage as- 
sumed by the company to an amount not ex- 
ceeding interest due for one year, plus unpaid 
taxes or any part thereof for one year each 
immediately preceding foreclosure. The _ fore- 
going amount to constitute the book value ot 
the real estate in the absence of an appraisal 
made within one year. If an appraisal, made 
by an independent, qualified appraiser, is avail- 
able, and if the appraised value be less than 
the value as computed above, the appraised 
value shall then become the book value.” 

Rule 2—This deals with appraisal of property 
held for five years. In no event shall the 
value be greater than the unpaid balance of 
the mortgage exclusive of interest and taxes. 

Rule 3—Buildings acquired through foreclos- 
ure shall be depreciated not less than 2% an- 
nually. Further depreciation or appreciation 
may be allowed by the commission for reasons 
which he shall set forth. 

Rule 4—Before extension of holding real es- 
tate is granted the commissioner shall determine 
the means company has employed to dispose of 
property. 

Rule 5—If any of rules are in conflict with 
statutes, the statutes shall prevail. 

Rule 6—If reserve for depreciation has been 
established it shall not be reduced until com- 
missioner has conclusive proof it is justified. 
It is desirable that individual parcels be marked 
down as soon as possible in order that reserve 
be ultimately eliminated. 

Rule 7—If a mortgage loan has been out- 
standing for ten years without payment on 
principal an appraisal should be made by an 
independent appraiser, 





On Executive Committee 


Albert F. Jordan, Insurance Super- 
intendent of the District of Columbia, 
on Wednesday was made a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to fill a vacancy. 


LATE NEWS 


C. C. Kirkpatrick, first deputy of Iowa 
Insurance Department, has resigned and 
will become actuary of American Mu- 
tual Life of Des Moines. Actuary A. W. 
Larsen has resigned from American 
Mutual to go with United Benefit Life. 


NALU Picks Wichita 


The mid-year meeting of the board 
of trustees and national council of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will be held at Wichita, Kans. March 
26 to 29. Lynn Smith of Wichita pre- 
sented the invitation at the trustees’ 
meeting in New York this week. 


R. H. Kastner Heads A. B. A. 


Insurance Law Committee 
Howard C. Spencer, chairman of the 
Insurance Law Section, American Bar 
Association, has appointed Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, as chairman of 
the Life Insurance Law Committee of 
the American Bar Association. 
Members of the committee include 
Julius C. Smith, vice-chairman, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Harry Cole Bates, New 
York City; V. P. Crowe, Oklahoma 
City; Thomas J. Cullen, Albany; Byron 
K. Elliott, Boston; J. Thomas Gurney, 
Orlando, Fla.; Francis V. Keesling, San 
Francisco; Eugene J. McGivney, New 
Orleans; Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., 
New Orleans; Edwin R. Morrison, Kan- 
sas City; Harry W. Pitkin, Des Moines; 
Harry T. Poore, Knoxville; Price H. 
Topping, New York City; Hobart S. 
Weaver, Newark; Robert L. Webb, 
Topeka, Kansas; Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
New York City, and John F. Handy, ex- 
officio, Springfield, Mass. 











Bond Valuation Amendment 


The Committee on Valuation of Secur- 
ities of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, meeting in New 
York this week, adopted an amendment 
the valuation of bonds. 
to Paragraph (d) of the formula for 

“(d)—Bonds which do not meet the 
test under (b) or (c) but which are 
rated in any of the first five grades 
by two of the recognized rating services, 
provided that actual sales or bid prices 
on such bonds reach 55% or higher dur- 
ing each of the months of September, 
October, and November, 1940.” 


MICHIGAN COMMISSIONERSHIP 

In Michigan it is considered almost 
certain that John G. Emery will be 
replaced by Governor Van Wagoner 
January 1 as Insurance Commissioner. 
Charles E. Gauss, former Commissioner, 
is most frequently spoken of as the 
probable appointee. John Panchuk, as- 
sistant attorney general, who has been 
legal advisor to the Department for four 
years, is also mentioned, as well as John 
Gilmore, Detroit, former manager of the 
state insurance fund. 





Group Snapped At Insurance Commissioners Convention 





L. to R. J. A McLain, president Guardian Life; C. R. Cl 


ts, pr 





2 ; E t National Life and Accident; 
manager American Life Convention; Julian Price, president American Life Convention; C. A. Craig, chairman National Life 
& Accident; President Blackall of Commissioners; Superintendent Pink of New York. 


Col. C. B. Robbins, 


Farley and LaGuardia 
Address Commissioners 


INTRODUCED BY LOUIS H. PINk 





Mayor Thinks Insurance Department; 
Should Supervise Savings Banks ; Farley 
Pays High Tribute to Insurance 





James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General of the United States, and Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City, both ad- 
dressed the Commissioners at the first 
day of the latter’s convention in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania this week. Mr 
Farley, now a private citizen, wound up 
the morning session and the mayor 
spoke at the lunch which was given to 
the Commissioners by the insurance 
fraternity of New York. 

At the morning session President 
Blackall of the Commissioners Associa- 
tion asked New York Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink to introduce Mr. Farley, 
and at the lunch he again called on 
the services of Mr. Pink to introduce 
the mayor. 


Mayor LaGuardia’s Talk 


In his introduction of the mayor Mr. 
Pink discussed the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of New York and said that at one 
time 75% of the people here came from 
abroad, or their parents did. Mr. Pink 
said that the people of the country 
should be proud of New York, the center 
of banking, insurance, book publishing 
and various industries, many of the lead- 
ing citizens of the city having been born 
outside of the metropolis. “This is your 
city as well as ours,” he said. 

Mayor LaGuardia, who has seldom 
spoken before insurance organizations, 
said he hoped to see the time coming 
when the Insurance Departments would 
have supervision over the savings banks. 
He told of the fine housing develop- 
ments, in Greater New York, including 


the Parkchester development of the 
Metropolitan Life. There is need for 
much more model housing, and he 


thought that this was a splendid way in 
which insurance companies should invest 
money. He made a strong appeal for 
better housing conditions for the great 
body of the public. 

He also launched into the subject of 
Social Security, briefly telling how it 
originated in this country and what the 
present Administration is doing. He 
said that this country had become great 
through practice of democratic princi- 
ples, but freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought and freedom of the press 
and other independent characteristics of 
the American people wouldn’t count for 
much if there were not Social Security. 
“People must have a decent place to 
live and be given positions which will 
enable them to live properly,” he said. 


Public Relations 


There is a great deal of discussion 
nowadays about public relations and 
there are many things public relations 
can do in improving business and help- 
ing the country in various ways, the 
mayor said. 

“Public relations must be backed by 
wholesome and good conditions,” he con- 
tinued. “There are some who believe 
that public relations and high pressure 
publicity, accompanied by high pressure 
salesmanship, can put almost anything 
over, but that is not correct. There 
was quite a long inventory of failures 
in this country in commercial, industrial 
and political organizations stimulated 
under high tension publicity. There must 
be some substance to public relations, 
something really worth while, and it is 
the duty of business and industry to 
cooperate with the public in its public 
relations.” ; 

The mayor is president of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and he 
made an appeal for better public rela- 
tions between the municipalities and the 
fire insurance companies. He concluded 
by paying a tribute to the importance of 
insurance companies and said insurance 
is the biggest business in America. | 

Mr. Farley made a graceful, felicitous 


(Cotinued on Page 30) 
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You Can No Longer TOSS A COIN 


Until 1939, there was little difference to you 
as a buyer of life insurance between any 
two good life agents who might be wait- 
ing to see you. Today there is a difference: 


eee 





q gs 
ae 
"he life agent is an able, well-trained 
man. He represents a good company, and he 
knows his business. By training and personal 
inclination he prefers to do sound, low-pressure 
selling and, after a sale, to give his policy- 
holders the service they need. 


BUT —his income depends primarily on sales of 
new insurance, and if he is to feed his family, 
and progress and prosper, he must constantly 
try to sell as much insurance as he can to as 
many people as he can see. 





On the other hand, your NYNL agent is paid, 
not primarily for the insurance you buy, but 
for the insurance you keep in force because it 
satisfies you. He is paid to sell you only the 
kind of insurance you need, and the amount 
you can afford. He is paid to keep that insur- 
ance adjusted to any changes thereafter in 
your life and circumstances. If he performs 
these two services well, he creates in you a 
satisfied policyholder, who will never willingly 
lapse the insurance you have bought from him. 
The primary factor controlling his income is 
the percentage of his business kept in force by 
satisfied policyholders; the higher that percen- 
tage, the higher his rate of earnings on all the 
insurance he has sold to all his policyholders. 





For good reason, NY NL’s new method of pay- 
ing agents has been called the most far-reaching 
change in life insurance practice in a genera- 
tion. It helps policyholders avoid the expense 
of unnecessary policy lapse. It helps the Com- 
pany avoid the losses involved in such lapses, 


and thus works to reduce the cost of life insur- 
ance to the public. It enables the agent to 
concentrate on sound selling and faithful ser- 
vice, and so makes him more valuable to him- 
self, to his community, and to you as the 
policyholder he serves. 


NORTHWESTERN Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 





COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This is a reproduction of NYNL’S current national magazine advertisement. 
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Commissioners Present Proposals 


For Nonforfeiture and Valuations 


Terms of Suggested Model Bills Recognize Recent Mortality 
and Interest Experience; Use of Existing Tables 


Not Prohibited; Public Hearings Likely 


Changes in nonforteiture benefits 


were proposed at the National Asso 
ciation ot Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting in New York December 4, when 
its special committee on that subject, 


headed by \ N 


Department of 


New 


Banking and In- 


Guertin, actuary 


Jersey 


surance, made his chairman. 


report as 


Che other members of the committee 


are: 

Russell ©. Hooker, actuary, Connecticut In 
urance Department, vice-chairman; Charles 
Hughe chief of audit bureau, New York In- 
surance Department; Ray R. Haffner, actuary, 


Illinois 


ton, representing the 


Edward Hu 
Washington In 


Insurance Department; F. 
State ol 
Department; John S 
Mutual Benefit Life, 


Society of 


surance Thompson, vice 


president, representing the 


Actuarial America, and Charles A. 


Taylor, actuary, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, representing the American Institute 
of Actuarie 

This committee expects to make a 
final report when the association meets 
next June Its present suggested plan 


is developed on a basis which, the re- 


port sets forth, will recognize the na- 


ture of recent mortality and interest 


experience as well as the incidence of 


expense, and which will tend to elim- 


inate the artificial connection between 


the determination of _ policyholders’ 
equities and the calculation of 
liabilities. Appended to the 
islation required to place the 
effect in the 


reserve 
report is 
model les 


committee’s proposals in 


several states. 
Comment Invited 
This committee is an outgrowth of 


the committee appointed to study the 


need for a new mortality table and re- 
lated subjects. Its report was adopted 
by the association last year. The pres- 


ent committee has invited comment by 
interested parties and it is understood 
that oral discussion may be had at pub- 


lic hearings in the near future. The ef- 
fect of the proposals, says the commit 
tee, should be to encourage the use of 
modern mortality tables and 
tive interest rates without 

the use of existing tables 


conserva 
prohibiting 


Proposal in Detail 


The conerete proposal advanced pro- 
vides for the calculation of nonforfeiture 
benefits on a formula along the 
ing lines: 

“The determination of an 
equity’ on the basis of a modified pre- 
liminary term formula according to a 
mortality table representative of recent 
experience approved by the Commis 
sioner and a rate of interest of not 
more than 34% during the premium 
paying term of the policy and not more 
than 3% during any period thereafter, 
the difference between such interest 
rates not to half per 


follow- 


‘imsurance 


exceed one cent, 


less a deduction which shall not exceed 
ten dollars per thousand dollars of in 
surance during the first five policy 


years decreasing by one dollar for each 
successive year of duration to zero in 
the fifteenth and subsequent years. 
“Every policy will provide for paid 
up or extended insurance to be calcu 
lated according to the mortality basis 
used in calculating the insurance equity ; 


case of ordinary 
a special table 


provided, that, in the 
paid-up term insurance, 


providing for rates of mortality not 
exceeding 130% of the rates according 
to such table may be used, and in con- 


nection with paid-up or extended term 
according to a rate of interest which 
may be lower by not more than one 
half of one per cent than that assumed 
for the premium paying term of the 
policy in calculating the insurance 


equity but not more than 3%. 

“No provision is made for compul- 
sory cash surrender values but a mini 
mum limit is placed on the size of such 


values, if granted. No cash value may 
be granted which is less in amount 
than a fixed percentage of the insur- 
ance equity or the net value, as previ- 


ously indicated, of an insurance 
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non- 


forfeiture benefit in force. The per- 
centage contemplated is 95%. 
Three-Year Limit Abolished 
“Attached there will be found a 


schedule of specimen  nonforfeiture 
henefits calculated on the basis of the 
aforementioned formula. It will be 
noted that the amounts of nonforfeiture 
benefits granted in the form of insur- 
ance are considerably greater than the 
minima now required in the case of 
companies using other than the most 
conservative bases of valuation and the 
limits on cash surrender values are 
established at a level substantially 
higher in most cases than those now 
required to be granted but well under 
the amounts available for such pur 
according to representative oper 
ating experience as determined by the 
committee. It should be noted further 
that the present three-year limit dur 
ine which nonforfeiture benefits need 
not be granted is abolished. In addi 
tion, companies may provide in their 
policies that the cash surrender value 
option, if any, will not be available if 
the amount payable is less than some 
fixed sum such as $5. 


poses 


“The effect of this proposal would be 
to eliminate the difficulties associated 
with the use of modern mortality tables 
and conservative interest rates for val 


uation purposes now found in the laws 
of most of our states and to promote 
the use of modern tables in the deter 


mination of nonforfeiture benefits. At 


tached there will be found a tentative 
model bill entitled “The Standard Pol 
icy Nonforfeiture Law’ which expresses 


our proposals in concrete form. 


Amendments Made 


“When the report of the committee 
to study the need for a new mortality 
table and related topics was adopted at 
the Biloxi meeting and this committee 
appointed, the association § speci- 
fied that the model bill included in that 
report should be regarded as _ illustra- 
tive and not as specific legislation for 
enactment in any state and authorized 
this committee to make such changes 
therein as might be necessary to co- 
ordinate that bill with any model legis- 
lation proposed by this committee to- 
evether with such other changes as might 
appear desirable. The committee has 
given this matter careful consideration 
and certain amendments have been made 


Was 


therein, most of which were required, 
to make it consistent with our new 
proposal. That model bill so amended 


and entitled ‘The Standard Policy Val- 
uation Law’ is appended.” 

The committee report also contains a 
copy of the proposed “Standard Policy 
Nonforfeiture Law.” 
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J wien Price Guest Of 
Honor at King Dinner 


MANY EXECUTIVES ATTEND [rT 





Mostly Preshionte and Other Officers of 
A. L. C.; Held at New York 
Athletic Club 
One of the principal insurance social 
events each year is the dinner which 
John J. King, president of Hooper. 
Holmes Bureau, gives at the New York 
Athletic Club to the president of the 
American Life Convention, who is elect. 
ed at that organization’s annual meeting 





JULIAN PRICI 


in iedgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
during the preceding October. The attair 
is always held the day beiore the As- 
sociation of Lite Insurance Presidents 
convene. ‘Lhe cuisines at these dinners 
are especially noteworthy as Mr. King 
does not order a dinner by casually call- 
ing up the chef of the club. 

Lhe King dinner on Wednesday night 
had as its guest of honor Julian Price, 
president ot Jefferson Standard Life 
and president of A. L. C, List of guests 
in part follows: 

Ciaris Adams, Ohio State; 
Girard Lite; Charles E, 
Life; O, J. Arnold, 
James V. Barry, Life Extension Institute; James 
A. Bela, attorney; Dr. J. Biggs, Amer- 
ican Standard; W. E. Bixby, Kansas City Lite; 
De E. Bradshaw, Woodmen of the World; Lous 
Bultler, New York State Insurance Fund; Joseph 
Button, Association; Samuel C. 
Carroll, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident; Law- 
rence M. Cathles, North 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Paul Clement, 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s; C, R. Clements, 
National Life & Accident; Ralph B. Coit, Jeffer 
son Standard; Cornelius A. Craig, National Life 
& Accident; Douglas S. Craig, Metropolitan Life; 
Edwin W. Craig, National Life & Accident; Dr. 


George A. Adsit, 
Anstett, New York 


Northwestern National; 


Rozier 


Stock Company 


American Reassurance; 


Cc. C. Criss, United Benefit; Covert F. Crowder, 
American Standard; Terence F, Cunneen, 
Chamber of Commerce ot U. S. A.; James 
H. Daggett, Old Line Life. 

William H. Dallas, Aetna Life; M. J. Denda, 


Dennis, Prudential; 
Life; J. Edwin 


Postal Life; 
Lee je 
Dowling, 


William A, 
Dougherty, Occidental 

Metropolitan Life; Howard P. Dun- 
ham, American Surety; E. Laurence Earl, Sun 
Life; Richard V. Evans, Colonial Life; Dr. © 
V. Everitt, Preferred Accident; Lawrence K. 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life; J. P. Fordyce, Man 
hattan Life, 

R. Leighton Foster, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association; Harry P. Gallaher, Mutual 
Life; Harold R. Gordon, H. & A. Und. Con 


ference; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s; L. P. 
Gregory, Reliance Life; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life; Ralph T. Heller, Prudential; 
Charles A. Hines, Woodmen of the World; 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., Sales Research Bureatj 
Ransom H. House, Metropolitan Life; Clarence 
T. Hubbard, Automobile Ins. Co.; F. Edward) 
Huston, American Life Convention; Max A 
Jameson, Excise Bond Underwriters; J. N, 
Jamison, Reliance pegs! Albert F. Jacquesy 


(Turn to Page 46) 
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Small Town Girl Makes Good 


Anne Miller, general agent, Country 
Life, Peoria, Ill, who is a member of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table paid for $400,000 last year, 
was brought up in a small town. She 
did not find it dull or uninteresting. 
“On the contrary,” she said to The 
Eastern Underwriter, “it was full of in- 


ANNE MILLER 


terest and challenge.” But here’s her 
own story as she told it to this paper: 

“Like most small towns, the little town 
in which I was brought up carried a 
cross section of the people who live 
all over the United States, and the privi- 
lege of knowing them well. A fine old 
lawyer coached me for my first debate 
in high school, and taught me many 
fine truths from his shrewd philosophy. 
The local dentist, a character equally 
as interesting, had a caustic humor and 
keen understanding of people. Through 
his eyes I learned to see the fundamental 
characteristics of my neighbors beneath 
their peculiar little traits of personality. 
Then, there were the tradesmen, and of 
course, some _ ne’er-do-wells, all our 
neighbors, and mighty fine ones! Living 
in a neighborhood of this kind gives the 
rare opportunity of learning to enjoy 
people for whatever qualities they 
possess. 


Ambitions as a Girl 


“My secret ambition was to become a 
preacher, a lawyer or an actress—all 
unheard of professions for women in my 
small town. It offered but three occupa- 
tions: housework, clerking in a store, or 
teaching school. I rejected the first, 
and tried the second—clerking in a gen- 
eral store on Saturdays, and during 
Summer vacations. This meant walking 
three-fourths mile six times a day, be- 
sides skipping about the store from 8 
to 12 o'clock, 1 to 6 o’clock and 7 to 9 
o’clock, for six days a week. The ex- 
perience soon proved monotonous, but 
it taught me my first lesson in selling. 

“Though my spirit was willing, my 
feet rebelled, and so, after a little more 
schooling, I entered the teaching field. 
This gave me the opportunity to develop 


C. L. Cox Named California 
Manager of Reliance Life 


Clifford L. Cox has been appointed 
manager of the Southern California de- 
partment of Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cox started with Reliance Life 
as an agent in Pasadena in 1937. He 
was made a district manager there Jan- 
uary 1, 1938 and a year later he was 
appointed field supervisor of Southern 
California and moved to Los Angeles. 
Last May he was promoted to assist- 
ant manager. 








my desire for dramatics in the little 
plays we gave at school. It was great 
fun and when an opportunity came to 
take a course in dramatic art I resigned 
my position as a teacher, much to the 
horror of my small town friends who 
thought I was squandering a fine op- 
portunity. I went to Chicago where I 
learned to coach plays and later worked 
for a large producing company in Kansas 
City. 
Enters Life Insurance Field 


“One Summer, when I was home be- 
tween engagements, I was invited to sell 
insurance, and decided to try it. Much 
to my surprise, here was a job that I 
had never considered—that I knew noth- 
ing about—but nevertheless a job so full 
of interest that it has challenged all 
of my thinking. I found that I em- 
ployed in it everything I had learned 
in all of my other positions. The joy 
of selling that I had found in the little 
store was increased one hundredfold in 
insurance work. What I had learned 
about knowing and handling people in 
the school room and in dramatic work 
I could use in every sale I closed be- 
cause successful selling is fundamentally 
directing the other person’s thinking. 

“So—life is full of prizes and sur- 
prises. We may never do the work we 
aspired to do, but if we work hard and 
earnestly on the job at hand, it will 
develop into something that may make 
us ten times happier than our original 
dream would have made us.” 


N. Y. Managers’ Gridiron 
Amuses Large Audience 


DINNER AT WALDORF - ASTORIA 





Many Presidents and Other Executives 
in Insurance Business Attend Affair 
in Ball Room 

One of the gayest and most enjoyable 
affairs of the year is the annual Grid- 
iron Dinner of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of New York, president of which 
is Osborne Bethea, general agent Penn 
Mutual. This organization consists of 
heads of the life insurance agencies of 
the city. The sketches are original and 
the actors are from the insurance offices. 
The affair is always held on the night 
before the opening session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, a 
gathering which brings to the city an 
unusually large number of distinguished 
insurance people. 

Attending the Gridiron Dinner Wed- 
nesday night were approximately 600 
persons, It was held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria grand ball room. The home of- 
fice men at the dinner took the spoofing 
and the burlesques in good humor. 





Some of Guests 


Among presidents of life insurance 
companies at the dinner were Franklin 
D’Olier, Prudential; Guy W. Cox, John 
Hancock; John A. Stevenson, Penn Mu- 
tual; M. J. Cleary, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern Na- 
tional; Elbert S. Brigham, National of 
Vermont; C. F. Williams, Western & 
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If you buy oranges by the dozen you pay less 
per orange than if you buy them one at a time. 


“The Puritan”, Columbian National's new Pre- 
ferred Whole Life policy, saves you money in 
You get a better rate because 
you buy in amounts of $2500 or more. 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION | 


or 








Southern; Adolph A. Rydgren, Continen- 
tal American; F. D. Russell, Securit 
Mutual; J. W. Hughes, Guarantee Mu. 
tual; Elmer R. Deaver, Progressive. 
Quaker City Life. 

Some other special guests included 
Holgar J. Johnson, president Institute 
of Life Insurance; Bruce E. Shepherd 
and Robert L. Hogg, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
George Jamison; and from the Life In. 
surance Sales Research Bureau: John 
Marshall Holcombe, Laurence S. Mor. 
rison, B. M. Woodson, Lewis W, § 
Chapman and Ward Phelps. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers had a large representation from 
its official body. They included Manag- 
ing Director Roger B. Hull, Executive 
Secretary Max L. Hoffman, President 
Harry T. Wright, Vice-President John 
A. Witherspoon, Secretary Grant Tag- 
gart, Treasurer Walter E. Barton, Past 
President C. J. Zimmerman, Trustees 
William H. Andrews, Earl F. Colburn 
William M. Duff, Roy Hodges, Roy Ray 
Roberts, Paul C. Sanborn, Earle H. 
Schaeffler. Albert Hirst and Denis Ma- 
duro were attorneys present represent- 
ing life underwriters’ associations. John 
Hughes of Life Underwriters Association 
of City of New York and Elles M. Derby, 
Life Extension Institute, were among 
other guests. 


Amusing Skits Given 


On the entertainment program were 
thirteen skits. Manny Camps, Jr., gen- 
eral agent John Hancock, was master of 
ceremonies. The sketches were pre- 
pared by a committee of eight, chairman 
of which was George P. Shoemaker, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, 

Titles of skits and actors who played 
in them follow: 

“We've Got Our Eyes on You”—Lester 
Einstein, Timothy Foley, James Ranni, 
Sam P. Davis. 

“Hands Across the Sea”—Jerome Sie- 


gel, Manny Camps, Jr., Paul Troth, 
Lester Einstein, Harold Lowenheim, 
Halsey Josephson, Jules Anzel, Ben 


Salinger, Hubert Davies. 

“Analizer’—Jules Anzel, Jim Toomey, 
3en Salinger, Jerome Siegel. 

“Research Bureau School” — Gibson 
Lewis, Paul Troth. 

“Institutional Oomph”—Alfred J. Jo- 
hannsen, Ken Anderson, Paul Troth, 
Felix Levy, Jerome Siegel, Halsey Jo- 
sephson, Chan Davis, Timothy Foley. 

“Million Dollar Round Table”—H. Ar- 
thur Schmidt, Turner Munsell, Matthew 
Lauer, Philip B. Holmes. 

“Dr. I. Pew’—Hubert Davies, Ralph 
G. Engelsman. 

Charles Jacobs, John Hancock, sang a 
song, “A President’s Life Is Not a Happy 
One.” John O’Mara rendered “Nightin- 
gale Sang in U. S.” 

Hubert Davies, Union Central, ap- 
peared in a monologue, which was en- 
titled “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” It was 
a take-off on Harry T. Wright, who has 
some traits that remind others of Lin- 
coln. 

Lester Rosen, Union Central, and Lew- 
is W. S. Chapman, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, entertained with piano 
duets. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, 
gave a satire on gadgets in a skit, called 
“It Retails for a Dollar.” 

Concluding number was a_ minstrel 
show in which appeared Manny Camps, 
Jr., Timothy Foley, Jules Anzel, Ken 
Anderson, John O’Mara, James Rann, 
John A. McNulty, William Pilcher, Les- 
ter Einstein, Jerome Siegel and Paul 
Troth. The ijatter did the cover of 
the menu. 


Schusler General Agent 
Bankers of Nebraska 


Carl H. Schusler, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed general agent in western 
Pennsylvania by Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska. His agency is located in the 
Park Building. He has been an agent 
and agency supervisor for life com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh area for fif- 
teen years. 
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Fraizer Made Director 
Nebraska Ins. Division 





FAIZER 


CECI. « 


Cecil C. Fraizer has been appointed 
Insurance Director for Nebraska.  In- 
surance men are asking that John S. 
Logan, attorney, and B. B. Gribble, actu- 
ary of the Division, be retained. 

Mr. Fraizer is a native of Indiana and 
has been a resident of Aurora. He is 
an attorney and also interested in bank- 
ing. He holds an LL.B. degree from 
George Washington University and has 
been city attorney and deputy county 
attorney. 


Max Cooper Heads N. Y. Life 
Branch At 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. 


Max Cooper, for many years a leading 
producer for the New York Life, has 
been appointed agency director of the 
Stuyvesant branch of that company at 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
effective January 1. For several years 
he has been agency organizer of the 
branch at 346 Broadway, has consistently 
been a member of the company’s Top 
Club and several times has paid for 
one million of business in a year. After 
graduating from New York University 
he joined the Metropolitan Life in 1912 
becoming assistant manager. He went 


with the New York Life in 1917. 








GONTRUM TALKS TO AD MEN 





Sees No Reason for Fearing Federal 
Supervision if Insurance Is Ably 
and Honestly Conducted 
Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland had as his topic be- 
tore Insurance Advertising Conference 
this week “Conditions Facing Insurance 
in 1941—How Advertising Men Can 

Help.” He said in part: 

“One function of insurance advertising 
men in times like these is to present 
the true picture of insurance to the 
American public and prevent hysteria 
arising from misinformation or lack of 
knowledge from sweeping among the 
policyholders of the nation. There are 
some indications of panic. Let us guard 
against such war-born tendencies in 1941 
by telling the American people the truth 
about insurance. It is better for policy- 
holders to know the real facts, how- 
ever unpleasant, than to be fed over- 
optimistic dope that will result in dis- 
illusionment, resentment and hysteria.” 

He said he saw no reason to fear 
Federal supervision of insurance as long 
as the companies, commissioners and the 
State legislators “work together for the 
best interest of the insurance business, 
Pursue a progressive and enlightened 
course and the public is advised about 
the true situation.” 


2,000 Boston Life Underwriters Hear 


Four National Association Leaders 


Boston, Dec. 3—Before a gathering 
of more than 2,000 life underwriters of 
metropolitan Boston, the largest get- 
together in the history of the Boston 
Association of Life Underwriters, Harry 
T. Wright of Chicago, president ; John 
A. Witherspoon of Nashville, vice-presi- 
dent; Grant Taggart of Cowley, Wyom- 
ing, secretary, and Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, immediate past president of the 
National Association of Life Uriderwrit- 
ers stressed the importance of the part 
that life insurance is playing in Amer- 
ica’s economic life through reduction of 
taxes by providing incomes to benefi- 
ciaries as well as assured income to 
retired policyholders. 

Chairman of the meeting, held in the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Bradford, was 
Paul C. Sanborn of Boston, immediate 
past president, Million Dollar Round 
Table, who is a national trustee and 
co-chairman of membership for the Na- 
tional Association. President Fitzhugh 
Traylor, CLU, president of the Boston 
association, was keynote speaker preced- 
ing the National officers’ addresses. 


700 Prospective Members 


lor the first time outside a NALU 
convention, Boston’s evening sales con- 
vTess brought together the four ranking 
officers of the National Association on a 
common platform. The underlying pur- 
pose of the Sales Congress was stimula- 
tion of local membership and at the 
close of the session nearly 700 in at- 
tendance signed up as prospective new 
members, 

Secretary Taggart, agent for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, with a record 
of 26 years in the field, during many 
of which he has been a million dollar 
producer with from 200 to 300 cases 
sold annually, advised the gathering “not 
to be caught in today’s whirlpool of con- 
fused thinking” but to remember that 
“the world being destroyed cannot de- 
stroy us, nor the world being saved can- 
not save us—rather it is up to the in- 
dividual to take care of himself by well- 
directed effort and hard work. You 
must believe in the business, in life in- 
surance itself, and be willing and anxious 
to work enthusiastically and pay the 
price to attain success in life insurance 
services—the greatest economic bene- 
factor the world has ever known.” 


Witherspoon on Motivation 

National Vice-president Witherspoon, 
John Hancock general agent at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spoke on “Motivation” and 
gave one of the most convincing ex- 
amples of the value of emotional selling 
that the audience had ever been privi- 
leged to hear. Statistically he com- 
mented that “Fifteen per cent of the 
American people are now on some form 


of public relief, not good life insurance 
prospects; 10% are at the top of the 
heap, wealthy, and the remaining 75% 
buy most of America’s life insurance.” 

He commented that one of the great- 
est worries of today’s parents is that 
their children might develop into crim- 
inals, adding that Edgar Hoover, FBI 
chief, had written to him “Poverty is 
a factor in contributing to crime which 
starts when money gives out in the 
home.” From statistics gathered by the 
BI, Mr. Witherspoon added, ‘There 
are 4,300,000 known criminals in the 
United States today, costing the Amer- 
ican people 15 billion dollars annually 
or $120 for every man, woman and child. 
From homes last year alone, 150,000 
American girls went into total obscurity 
as a result of conditions underwritten 
by poverty in their early or present 
environment. Life insurance is doing 
a magnificent task through the Amer- 
ican agents to help avert growth of this 
appalling condition.” 

Problem of Fieldmen 

President Wright, leading producer for 
I-quitable Society for several years and 
a million dollar producer for the past 
17 of his 30 years in the field, spoke 
of the problems of the man in the field. 
He advocated that the contracts of the 
unfit, non-productive agents be elim- 
inated at once for the immediate and 
ultimate good of the life insurance pro- 
fession. He urged the gathering to 
remember that service to policyholders 
means the maintaining of a substantial 
amount of life insurance in force rather 
than a series of social calls or rendering 
of involved actuarial computations or 
latest rulings on involved tax matters. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago gen- 
eral agent for Connecticut Mutual, and 
one of the most popular life underwriter 
platform speakers, was concluding 
speaker. He commented on the meet- 
ing as the largest single gathering of 
association life underwriters ever seen 
by the present officers of the National 
Association outside an annual con- 
vention. 

His general topic was “Closings,” on 
which he commented “The closing of a 
sale of life insurance starts at the be- 
ginning of the interview and continues 
through the sale—based usually on the 
agent’s ability to get increasing \pros- 
pect agreement on minor points.” He 
stated that the first interview results 
in his own agency have shown results 
in a one sale in eight interviews ratio, 
whereas the second interview ratio drops 
to one sale in 20 interviews. 

Stressing the vital importance of the 
second interview, he suggested: “Set 
a definite date for the second appoint- 
ment and make a mental and written 
notation of this before the prospect. If 


Group at Insurance Commissioners Convention 





L. to R.: Charles P. Butler, Ins. Co. of N. A.; Terence F. Cunneen, Chamber of 
Commerce of U S.; John Kremer, Inc. Co. of N. A.; Wm. J. Reynolds, Corroon & 


Reynolds. 


Re-Elect Wesley E. Monk 
Life Counsel President 


HAD CAREER IN PUBLIC LIFE 





Massachusetts Mutual Life’s Counsel 
Was for Years Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts 


Wesley E. Monk, general counsel Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, was this week 
re-elected president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel. Mr. Monk 


is one of the best barony of all insurance 
going with the Massa- 


counsel. Before 


WESLEY E. MONK 
chusetts Mutual he had been six years 
a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and for two years a 
member of the Massachusetts Senate 
He was appointed Insurance Commis 
sioner of Massachusetts in 1923 and re 
appointed in 1926. He resigned in 1928 
because he conscientiously resisted the 
tremendous pressure brought upon him 
by politicians and others y.ho wanted 
lower rates fixed for compulsory auto 
mobile liability insurance than the rates 
which the Massachusetts Department 


fixed. 

Born in Massachusetts, he was edu 
cated in Brockton High School, Brown 
University and Harvard University. He 
received an A.B. degree from Brown 


in 1896 and degree of LL.B. from Har 
vard in 1899, His first public office was 
that of selectman in Watertown, ~ ASS 
He became town counsel, serving eight 
years, and then entered the pa Ma 





possible, fill out an application on the 
first interview and have it signed. Write 
a letter reminding Mr. Prospect of your 
next appointment. Find out how he will 
condition himself financially to meet 
the initial premium. Send one or two 
pieces of mailing material if several days 
intervene, bearing on the insurance plan 
you have suggested for him. Plan the 
second interview as carefully as the first, 
noting possible age changes and bring- 
ing in new ideas as well as stressing 
the original ones that had appeal for 
the prospect. Advance your written pro- 
posal into a simple program. Above 
all, expect to do business even on second 
or third calls. Most of us are not 
sold enough on own business to win 
lasting success!” 


LEE J. LOVENTHAL DEAD 

Lee J. Loventhal, head of the Nash 
ville insurance agency of Loventhal 
Bros., prominent in Nashville for many 
years, died Wednesday. His brother, 
Charles B. H. Loventhal, active in the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, now heads the agency. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
representing Union Central Life 
Broadway, New York, reports paid 
November business $1,380,115 and total 
for eleven months $14,803,924. 
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Detroit Booms With Defense Orders, 
Expects Great Industrial Progress 


The Eastern Underwriter this week asked two prominent Detroiters to tell how the 
city is progressing. One of them was Thomas G. Wade, manager of Curtis Publishing 


Co., Detroit, and the other was George E. 


Lackey, general agent there of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual. Mr. Wade has in his career obtained millions of dollars of advertising 
for the publications he represents—Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and 


The Country Gentleman. 


The economic tendency in Detroit is 
upward. Some $330,000,000 of war work 
has been assigned to plants in the De- 


troit area which are already in exist- 
ence. Packard, Chrysler and others have 
orders for additional large volume, for 


which new plants must be built. 

Ford has recently taken a $123,000,000 
order for which will be built an $18,- 
000,000 plant. 

In addition to these materials and 
buildings, tools and dies will have to 
be built for all of these operations and 
since nothing in present mass produc- 
tion can approximate the size and kind 
of tools for Packard’s motors or Chrys- 
ler’s tanks, you can expect a huge de- 
velopment in plants and facilities to de- 
velop them, 


Will Become a Greater Airplane Man- 
ufacturing Center 


One of its outstanding executives said 
that as soon as the airplane industry 
reached the mass production stage it 
would naturally gravitate toward Detroit 
where men and materials and technical 
mass production experience is concen- 
trated to an unusual degree. 

Already, in fact, one large airplane 
producer who had taken more than 200,- 
000 square feet of factory space in the 
South, finds himself needing four times 
that and is moving to the Detroit area 
where these factors are available. 

These are all war orders and of them- 
selves will insure an economic uptrend 
for the present, but in the case of this 
latter manufacturer, he feels that the 
present situation will develop thousands 
of flyers and he is already looking for- 
ward to changing over from war to 
peace-time production in order to supply 
this new demand after the war-time pro- 
duction eases off. 

In addition to all this, one of the bic 
three shipped more cars for individual 
consumer use last month than any month 
in its history. : 

This may be temporary and curtailed 
by Government restrictions within the 
next twelve months. 

Back of all this hectic economic de- 
velopment, however, and contributing to 
economic improvement in Detroit, is an- 
other factor. This factor will be the 
product of inventive and mechanical 
genius, resulting in new products and 
new industries—synthetic fuels, synthet- 
ic rubber, plastics, etc. Great new lab- 
oratories not now in Detroit, despite 
the fact that we already are well 
equipped with some of the finest in the 
world. 

In these latter, every day are tireless 
experimentation—testing, failing, re-test- 
ing. One big new factory for an oil in- 
filtrated bronze bearing which is self- 
lubricating is a case in point. 

The men who perfected the surfacing 
of metals on a production basis which 
makes these surfaces comparable to the 
accuracy of the Tohansen gauges (stand- 
ard of the world) are all Detroiters. 


Experiments With Temperatures 


Experiments with temperatures to re- 
duce friction to the end that less ex- 
pensive lubricants will last longer and 


operate more economically is well past 
the first experimental stage. 
“With all the wonders of the tele- 


phone, the wireless, television and other 
developments, we haven’t scratched the 
surface. Ask Kettering or Breer or 
others and they will tell you we haven't 
even started,” said Mr. Wade 

Detroit is still dynamic—more dynamic 


Some of their comments follow: 


than it ever was. 
knowledge, the laboratories, the 
sight, the courage, the money. 

These men are working on things that 
you won't hear of for maybe ten years; 
others which may be announced next 
Spring. 

“I saw a Neon sign flashing irregularly 
in one laboratory. They haven’t con- 
trolled them yet, but already they are 
capturing and utilizing the cosmic rays,” 
Mr. Wade said. “No one knows what 
they are any more than they know the 
secret of the aurora borealis, but they 
are utilizing them experimentally now 
and, having captured them, may event- 
ually control and utilize them. 


It has the men, the 
tore- 


On Verge of Tremendous Development 


“If it isn’t retarded by shortsighted, 
extravagant operations and pure foolish- 
ness, this country is on the verge of one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, de- 
velopments in the world’s history. 

“Detroit is the center of that develop- 
ment. Any figures of development you 
put down for Detroit today may well be 
revised upward tomorrow. 

“Most authorities agree that war-time 
defense production will create an up- 
ward trend for the next year or so. 
There may be economic readjustments 
after that—sooner or later there will 
be—but that has been our _ history 
throughout the years and we will climb 
that fence when we come to it. 

“The real weakness in the situation is 
the people themselves. They are the 
only thing which can stop the economic 
development of America and of Detroit,” 
Mr. Wade continued. 

“Blind foolishness, poor leadership in 
our national and local affairs can set 
us back or wreck us, but short of this 
nothing in the world can stop the United 
States from achieving a new pinnacle of 
success and prosperity which will tran- 
scend anything we have ever seen or 
dreamed of.” 

Advertising 


In discussing a meeting Mr. Lackey 
said that last week he heard the general 
sales manager of Pontiac address 250 
advertising men and automobile execu- 
tives on the subject of what the policy 
of his company will be as regards ad- 
vertising during the next two or three 
years when production will no doubt be 
at its peak and cars hard to get be- 
cause of the demands. Mr. Bathrick said 
his company expected to sell $300,000,600 
worth of Pontiacs for the 1940-41 season 
and expected to continue advertising as 
though business was hard to get. De- 
troit doubtless originates as much adver- 
tising as any other center in the United 
States due to the great industries there. 


Insurance Angle 


Discussing the insurance angle Mr. 
Lackey said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“With this type of prospective before 
me, as a resident of this city and a man 
who has the responsibility of obtaining 
several millions of business a year for 
one of the good companies, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, I can only feel opti- 
mistic about the future of our business 
in this area, even though we have not 
as yet felt the spurt of activity which 
we have previously enjoyed when some 
changes have been made in policy con- 
tracts by the home offices. However, I 
am confident that our business will be 
cood at least for a few years into the 
future as we have always been able to 


divert earnings from spending channels 
to saving channels to a reasonable de- 
gree. 

“We are dealing today with a more 
serious minded public than at any period 
in the history of our present adult earn- 
ing population, and it is my belief that 
they are not going to be unmindful of 
the fact that there will be a day not as 
bright production-wise and income-wise 
as 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, etc. 

“It is my firm belief that the under- 
writer who is alert to this opportunity 
can and should ‘lay up his chestnuts’ for 
the future by helping the people of this 
community see the value of financial 
planning. Short term contracts such as 
5 and 10 Payment Life, short term en- 
dowments, occasional single premiums 
and annuities should be very popular in- 
vestments for this citizenry.” 


War less’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 19) 


tially to commit to the President the functions 
of a legislature rather than those of an execu- 
tive or administrative officer executing a de- 
clared legislative policy.’ 

“In the latter case the Court said: 

“*But Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President to exercise an unfettered 
discretion to make whatever laws he thinks may 
be needed or advisable for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of trade or industry.’ 


“The same principle has been recog- 
nized in the State decisions. 
Decision About a Highway Commis- 
sioner’s Power 


“Gibson Auto Co. v. Finnegan, 217 


— ————_ 
<a 


Wis. 401, and Goodlove v. Logan, 217 
lowa 98, are very interesting illustra. 
tions of this rule. In the latter Case 
the Court, speaking of powers attempt- 
ed to be delegated to the Highway Com. 
missioner, said: 

“If the legislature can delegate to the high. 
way commission the right to do these things 
then, of course, the legislature can delegate the 
same power to the board of control, to the 
insurance commissioner, superintendent of bank. 
ing, and all other administrative departments of 
the state may be likewise empowered to enact 
rules and regulations to be given the force of 
statutes, which said commission might in their 
judgment determine to be for the general pro. 
tection of the public. Once such bureaucracy 
has fastened itself into the life of legislative 
power, little else need be done by the legisla. 
ture than to meet and create boards,’ 


“Without pursuing this point further, 
it is enough to say that it is for the 
legislature to determine the public pojj- 
cy of a state. This subject may well 
be most academic. It would be unfor-. 
tunate indeed if constitutional  issyes 
were brought into the relations between 
state insurance commissioners and ip- 
surance companies, but it is difficult to 
see how insurance companies could con- 
cede to such commissioners power to 
determine what are proper objects of 
coverage or exclusion from coverage in 
insurance contracts based upon what 
may be deemed by them to be the pub- 
lic policy of the State. 

“Tt would of course appear to be clear 
that provisions which limit liability in 
the event of death occurring during 
military or naval service are valid and 
not against public policy. The validity 
of such clauses has been specifically af- 
firmed in many cases.” 





| Voted Most Distinguished Citizen 














Milwaukee Sentinel 


Left to right: Albert E. Mielenz, Fred E. Eriksen, president 
Milwaukee Cosmopolitan Club, B. F. McMurray, jury chairman. 


Albert E. Mielenz, general agent 
Aetna Life in Milwaukee, is shown in 
the accompanying photograph receiving 
the medal of the Cosmpolitan Club of 
Milwaukee which is given annually to 
the city’s most distinguished citizen. 
Mr. Mielenz is 78 years old. The Mil- 
waukee man winning this honor is 
picked by a jury of the Cosmopolitan 
Club. The citation read as follows: 
“For many years he has helped every 
worthwhile civic organization financial- 
ly and given time and counsel, And he 
continues to do so, all without any self- 
sought publicity or ostentation. The 
tremendous influence for good his quiet 
and unheralded contributions have made 


in the community can never be fully 
measured or known. They are reflected, 
however, in the happiness, renewal’ of 
hope and purpose in the lives of thou- 
sands.” 

Mr. Mielenz started his business ca- 
reer as a hardware clerk in Milwaukee 


in 1884. His entrance into the insur- 
ance field was novel, as his first contact 
was when he installed a stove in the 
office of Thomas R. Lynas, then Aetna 
manager in Milwaukee. That was 1 
1885. Friendship grew out of the Jo 
and six years later Mielenz quit the 
hardware store to start selling insurance 
as an agent. In 1902 he was named 
assistant manager; in 1910 he became 
an agency partner, and in 1918 was ap- 
pointed general agent. 

He has been a member of the Y. M. 
C. A. since 1883 and especially active 
in boys’ work. In 1892 he helped to 
establish the first Milwaukee boys’ camp 
at Lake Five. He has been a member 
of the Y.M.C.A. board since 1891 and 
its president in 1938. He was president 
of the Good Will Industries from 192 
to 1933 and is vice-president now. He 
gave much assistance to the Gideons 
and to the Children’s Home and Al 
Society. 

Mr. Mielenz has been married fifty- 
two years and his wife attended the 
dinner where the medal was given. One 
of the speakers at the dinner was S.. 
Whatley, vice-president of Aetna Life 
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An American Symbot - 1845 


Scarcely 70 years after the Declaration of 
Independence, this emblem appeared on the 
first policy issued by the Mutual Benefit. The 
Founders chose it as symbolic of the devotion 
to the welfare of others which is the spirit of 
Life Insurance. The Company they founded 


has itself become an exemplar of a genuinely 


American spirit of cooperative enterprise. The 
Mutual Benefit began as—and still is—a 
group of policyholders united for their com- 
mon good. It has grown to be a great Com- 
pany through 95 years of adherence to the 
original principle that what is best for the 


policyholders is best for the Company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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CLARIS ADAMS 


Columbus, O., continues to grow in 
prestige as a life insurance center. The 
ity is home office headquarters for four 
lie insurance companies. They are the 


Olio State, Midland Mutual, Columbus 
\iutual and Farm Bureau Life. Presi- 
dents of these companies respectively 
are Claris Adams, George W. Steinman, 
Danforth E. Ball and Murray D. Lin- 
coln. The Farm Bureau Life has re- 
cently entered New York State. A sum- 
mary of careers of these presidents 


follows: 

Mr. Adams was educated at Butler 
College, Indianapolis and Indiana Law 
School. He practiced law in Indianapo- 
lis for fifteen years as a member of the 
law firm of Turner, Adams, Merrell and 
Locke. He served successively as deputy 
mrosecutor and prosecuting attorney of 


Morton County (Indianapolis). He ran 
for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator against James E. 


Watson in 1926, Watson winning. 


GEORGE W. STEINMAN 

In Fall of that year he was elected 
executive secretary and general counsel 
of American Life Convention. He was 
elected president of the Ohio State Life 
in September, 1936. Mr. Adams is one 
of the ablest of public speakers in the 
insurance business. 

George W. Steinman was admitted to 
the bar in 1901. In 1902 he became con- 
nected with the 
Insurance and continued with that de- 
partment in capacity of examiner until 
1912, when he entered the service of the 
Midland Mutual as comptroller. Then 
he became secretary from 1914 to 1927. 
He was elected vice-president and secre- 
tary in 1927 and became president in 
1933, succeeding H. B. Arnold, who had 
died. 

In 1939 he was Ohio vice-president of 
ALC. He is a director of Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the downtown 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus. 

Danforth E. Ball was born in Colum- 


Ohio Department of 


Ray Lee 
BALL 


Jackson 


rh. Ba 


has lived all his life. The 
home office of his company is directly 
across the street from his boyhood 
home. Graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he immediately accepted a posi- 
tion with the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment as assistant actuary. 


The Columbus Mutual Life was or- 
ganized in 1908 while he was in the 
State Insurance Department, and three 
years later he went to the company as 
cashier and actuary. The Columbus Mu- 
pone then had only a million and a half 
of business on its books. He was pro- 
moted successively to secretary and ac- 
tuary, vice-president and finally, in Jan- 
uary 1930, to president. With the com- 
pany thirty years, he is the oldest em- 
ploye in length of service and has seen 
the company grow to $140,000,000 of in- 
surance in force and from $157,000 of 
assets to $36,000,000. 


Murray D. Lincoln is executive secre- 


bus, where he 


Bachrach 


MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


tary and general manager of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau and affiliated cooperatives 
and president of the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Automobile Insurance Co., as well 
as being president of the Farm Bureau 
Life Insurance Co. He is also secretary- 
treasurer of the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.; first vice- president, 
member of the board and executive com- 
mittee of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A.; chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Cooperative League; mem- 
ber of the board of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and chairman of the 
rural credits committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Lincoln organized the first co- 
operative milk association in Brockton, 
Mass., and has served as county agricul- 
tural agent in Connecticut, and as agri- 
cultural agent for the Plymouth County 
Trust Co., Brockton, Mass., and for the 
Society for Savings Bank, Cleveland. 





CHARLES RICHMAN 


Once Popular Actor; Went With New 
York Life After Leaving Stage; 
Later Entered Movies 


Charles 


DEAD 


Richman, 70, at one time a 
popular leading man, died Sunday. His 
home was in Forest Hills, Queens. 

While on the stage, Mr. Richman 
played five years for Charles Frohman 
and three under David Belasco, and 
then with William A. Brady. He was 
a stage star in his own rights for many 
years; among his many roles were Rene 
Michelete in “The Dagger,” 1925; Frank- 
lin Jerome in “Ink,” 1927, and. in 1936 
Grandfather Trenchard in “And Stars 
Remain.” 


Mr. Richman then went into life in- 
surance, becoming an agent of New 
York Life. Of late years he has been 


being “The Cow- 
“Dark Victory.” 


n motion pictures, two 
boy and the Lady” and 


He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, gp Jane Grey Richman, of Bever- 

Hills, Cal., and a son, Grey Richman 
f Forest Hills 


N. J. WOMEN HEAR MAYS 
The Insurance Women of New Jer 
sey met in Newark November 28. Milton 


W. Mays, New York, director Business 
Development Office, was the speaker, his 
ubject being “Mutuals.” President Ada 
V. Doyle, Caldwell, presided. Plans were 
liscussed for the supper-dance to be held 
it Essex House, Newark, December 13. 


Evacuee Baby Born In 


Canada to the Gibsons 
Mrs. E. W. Gibson, wife of Confedera- 
tion Life of Canada chief inspector in 
Manchester, England, has given birth to 
a boy at Ottawa. This is believed to be 
the first evacuee baby of British parents 
born in Canada since the outbreak of 
war. Mrs. Gibson is one of the several 
mothers brought to Canada in June 
under a Confederation Life plan to 
evacuate the families of managers and 
representatives in the British Isles. 


MYRICK’S DAUGHTER TO WED 
has been made of the 
yee ancanges of Marion D. Myrick, 
daughter of Julian S. and Mrs. Myrick 
to Tack MacCracken of the Falcon Air- 
craft Corp. of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Myrick is manager Mutual Life, 46 
Cedar Street, New York, and is former 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Announcement 


J. E. HIGGINBOTHAM KILLED 


John E. Higginbotham, South Orange, 
N. J., was killed December 1 in an air- 
plane crash near London, Ont. He was 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
was operating a training plane at the 
time. He was a nephew of the late Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, who was president of 
the Prudential. 


School in New York; 


WINDSORS’ SOCIAL SECRETARY 


Miss Jean Drewes, Formerly Secretary 
for K. A. Luther, Gets Post With 
Duke and Duchess 

Miss Jean Drewes of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., is on her way to Nassau, the Ba- 
hamas, to accept the position of social 
secretary to the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor. Miss Drewes was formerly 
secretary to K. A. Luther, general agent 
for the Aetna Life Co. of New York, 
and former vice-president of the com- 
pany in Hartford. 

Miss Drewes is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College and the Katharine Gibbs 
it is believed she 
obtained her position with the Windsors 
through Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, daugh- 
ter-in-law of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who conducts a personal serv- 
ice organization in New York. 


A. O. SWINK MARRIED 

Angus O. Swink, former president of 
the Atlantic Life and now head of the 
\tlantic Agency, Inc., general agent for 
the Atlantic Life at Richmond, Va., and 
Mrs. Francis Hill Hart of Chevy Chase, 
Md., were married in New York Novem- 
ber 28, The ceremony was performed in 
pearate Collegiate Church by the Rev. 
George Y. Flint. 








Irving Weil, manager of John Han- 
cock district Brooklyn No. 3 observed 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company November 23. Members of 
the agency gave a dinner for him. 


Mayor Speaker 
(Continued from Page 22) 


speech in which he also praised insur- 
ance, 

“You men represent a great business,” 
he said. “Yours is the largest business 
institution in America. Your contact is 
with more people than any other busi- 
ness in the country. You touch more 
than one-half the population in your 
contacts. There is no business that 
means so much to the people of this 
country as the insurance business, or 
none that more enjoys the confidence 
of the people. You mean much not 
only to the rich, but the poor depend on 
you for assistance while in trouble. | 
know you have done what you can to 
clean up your business and the problems 
confronting you and I understand you 
are in a better position than ever before. 

“Insurance people are responsible peo- 
ple; they must be responsible. Insur- 
ance has played its part in the greatness 
of this country and we are fortunate 
indeed that we are living over here in- 
stead of the other side of the ocean.” 

In the course of his talk Mr. Farley 
said that when he was Postmaster Gen- 
eral and head of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee he had visited 1,500 
communities. He said he believed in 
party rule, and asked that irrespective 
of the political views of the insurance 
men as Roosevelt had been re-elected 
President they should aid the Adminis- 
tration in every worthwhile endeavor. 
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Decision on Assigned Commissions 


Summary of Case of Commissioner of Internal Revenue Hel- 
vering vs. Gerald A. Eubank Decided by U. S. Supreme 


Court in Favor of Commissioner 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has delivered an opinion in the 
case of Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, petitioner, vs. 
Gerald A. Eubank of New York. De- 
cision was in favor of the Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Eubank is now general 
agent, the Prudential, at 40 Wall Street, 
New York. 

The following is a summary of the 
facts in the case stated as briefly as 
possible. 

Mr. Eubank had been a_ general 
agent in New York City for the Aetna 
Life. After the agency had been termi- 
nated, he assigned to an _ irrevocable 
trust, of which he was not a beneficiary, 
his right to receive renewal commis- 
sions. (Mr. Eubank also assigned to 
the trust his right to renewal commis- 
sions from a prior Aetna general agen- 
cy—Hart & Eubank—and his right to 
renewal commissions from a still earlier 
contract with the Canada Life, for 
which company Mr. Eubank had been 
branch manager in Detroit.) 

At the time of each assignment, the 
agency contract had been terminated 
and no further services were required 
of Mr. Eubank in order to entitle his 
assignee to the renewal commissions. 
The Government asserted that despite 
the assignments Mr. Eubank remained 
taxable on the renewal commissions re- 
ceived by the trust. 





Opinions of Lower Courts 


The Board of Tax Appeals upheld the 
Government’s position, but the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit here in New York reversed tke de- 
cision of the Board and held that Mr. 
Eubank was not taxable on the assigned 
commissions. The Government appealed 
from this last decision to the Supreme 
Court, which decided against Mr. Eubank 
and reversed the decisions of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

The decision by the Supreme Court 
was six to three, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds writing the dissenting opinion, in 
which the Chief Justice (Hughes) and 
Mr, Justice Roberts concurred. The ma- 
jority opinion, writen by Mr. Justice 
Stone, is quite brief and makes refer- 
ence to the majority opinion in the next 
preceding case, Helvering v. Horst, for 
a fuller statement of the views upon 
which the conclusion in the Eubank 
case was based. 

Because of this, a brief statement of 
the facts in the Horst case is given here- 
with: Horst was the owner of certain 
bonds. He detached the coupons from 
these bonds and made a gift of them 
to his son, retaining the bonds them- 
selves. The son collected the coupons 
at maturity. The Government main- 
tained that Horst, Sr., remained tax- 
able with respect to the interest cou- 
pons, notwithstanding the fact that the 
coupons were collected by Horst, Jr. 
The Supreme Court upheld the Govern- 
ment’s position and reversed the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals which had sus- 
tained the taxpayer. 

In the brief of Mr. Eubank’s counsel 
Lord, Day & Lord, and in the argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Eubank conceded that the Government 
was right in the Horst case under the 
general rule that income is taxable to 
whoever owns the property which pro- 
duces the income. But his brief dis- 
tinguished Mr. Eubank’s case on the 
ground that Mr. Eubank had not re- 
tained either ownership or control of 
any property, but had instead parted 
with whatever he had. However, the 
Court took no notice of this distinction 


and lumped the two cases together, 
despite assertion of the brief that they 
were clearly distinguishable. The court 
had previously held, in Blair v. Commis- 
sioner, 300 U. S. 5, that the beneficiary 
of a testamentary trust could assign the 
income from the trust to members of 
his family and escape tax thereon; and 
counsel argued there is no sound reason 
why an individual who earned a right 
to income should not possess the same 
privilege as one who had inherited such 
a right. 
Argument of Government 

The Government argued that the re- 
newal commissions in question repre- 
sented earnings of Mr. Eubank, and 
that under the doctrine of Lucas v. 
Earl, 281 U. S. 111, earnings are always 
taxable to the one who earns them. In 
answer to this argument Mr. Eubank’s 
counsel pointed out that what Mr. 
Eubank had assigned was not a definite 
amount of earnings to which he was 
entitled as such, but instead a contract 
right to future commissions which might 
or might not be payable, depending on 
whether the insured continued to live 
and to pay premiums. This brief cited 
the analogy of a patent or copyright 
which is produced by the efforts of the 
inventor or author, the income from 
which depends upon whether the patent 
licensee or the publisher manufactures 
or sells the patented or copyrighted ar- 
ticle. In such cases it has been uniform- 
ly held, and the Government apparently 
concedes, that an assignment of the 
patent or copyright operates to shift 
the income tax to the assignee. The 
Court, however, failed to comment on 
this analogy. 


What Eubank Counsel Maintained 


The Government in its brief argued 
that if Mr. Eubank’s case were decided 
in his favor, the opportunity for tax 
avoidance would be alarming, because 
then, for example, a lawyer who had 
earned a fee could escape tax on it by 


At Commissioners Meeting 








W. M. Dewey, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Managing Director 





R. to L. Mrs. C. R. Fischer, wife of 
Iowa Commissioner, and Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick, wife of lowa deputy. 





ELIAS KLEIN HOST 





Travelers Manager Taking Party of 50 to 
“Hi Ho” Show in Millburn, N. J., To- 
morrow Eve; “Wes” Roberts, Producer 

Closing feature of a busy week for 
insurance men in and around New York 
City is the annual Hi Ho show in Mill- 
burn, N. J., given under the auspices of 
the Wyoming Club of Wyoming, N. J. 
and produced by E. Weston Roberts, 
publisher of the Insurance Advocate, a 
prominent member of that club. Biggest 
insurance party attending will be that 
of Elias Klein, manager of J. D. Book- 
staver Agency, Inc. of the Travelers 
in New York. As is annually his cus- 
tom Mr. Klein will be host to about 
fifty including members of his own 
agency staff and guests. Among the 
latter will be John Hughes, secretary, 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, and Harry Yarin, vice-president, 
Eastern Life of New York. 

Mr. Klein will entertain at his home 
in Rutherford, N. J. before the Saturday 
evening show, for cocktails and buffet 
supper. Following the performance that 
evening the Roberts will entertain in- 
surance friends at their home. 


BUFFALO COURSE TO BEGIN 

Arthur L, Beck, president Buffalo 
chapter, C. L. U., announces that Part V 
of its course will commence at University 
of Buffalo late in January. 








assigning it to his wife. Mr. Eubank’s 
counsel stated, however, both in the 
brief and in argument, that they were 
making no such contention. They con- 
ceded that a lawyer would be taxable 
even if he attempted to assign a speci- 
fied fee to his wife. All that the Eubank 
counsel were maintaining was that a 
future commissions contract which was 
in its nature the same as a royalty con- 
tract, and the income from which had 
not yet arisen, could be assigned so as 
to relieve the assignor of tax on the 
income therefrom in just the same way 
that the same sort of property arising 
from sources other than personal serv- 
ices might be assigned; and that the 
right to assign a contract of this char- 
acter arising from personal services of- 
fered no more opportunity for tax 
avoidance than the right to assign a 
similar contract arising from any other 
source. Again, however, the Supreme 
Court failed to comment on this posi- 
tion. 

Harry J. Rudick handled the case for 
Lord, Day & Lord. 





Stevenson Tells of His 
Cruise on Battleship 


GREAT STRENGTH OF OUR NAVY 





Interviewed on Board 400 Young Men 
Training To Be Ensigns; Why 
He Took Trip 





In addressing the general agencies of 
New York City at a luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Commodore on Tuesday, 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mu- 
tual, and vice-president of the Navy 
League of the United States, who re- 
cently returned from a trip on the battle- 
ship “New York,” going from this city 
to Guantanamo Bay, told some of his 
What most 
impressed him on this voyage was the 
strength of the Navy and its 
operation 


impressions of the cruise. 


great 
spirit. 
one prouder than ever of one’s country, 


Seeing it in makes 
he said. 

A special reason why Mr. Stevenson 
made this cruise was that he had been 
asked to assist in determining university 
credits for boys taking the V-7 course. 
That is the new course in the Navy for 
young men between the ages of 19 and 
26 who have had two years of college 
and are physically able. They spend 
one month on a battleship or cruiser, 
followed by three months on a land 
cruise, such as training ships. If they 
pass the four months course they are 
commissioned ensigns in the Navy. 
There were 500 young men on the New 
York and Mr. Stevenson interviewed 
400 of them. He was tremendously im- 
pressed by their enthusiasm for the 
service and by their character. “The 
nation need not worry about our young 
men,” he said. “I returned also deeply 
conscious of the fact that back of the 
things for which we stand, back of the 
American way of doing life insurance, 
back of the Penn Mutual and every 
other life insurance company in this 
country and all our industry, is the great 
United States Navy. It guarantees our 
independence.” 

Mr. Stevenson described the target 
practice and other incidents of the 
cruise. He concluded by warning his 
audience against dwelling too much on 
the current troubles of the world. 

“The insurance man is the only one 
today walking through the streets of 
our cities and towns who talk about 
the next generation, because they enable 
people to plan for the next generation; 
therefore, their view is the long range 
view,” he said. 


Paterson Tells of His Trip to 
South America 


In the morning there was a meeting 
of the metropolitan agencies of the com- 
pany, with Ben H. Hyde, chairman of 
Penn Mutual General Agents Associa- 
tion of New York City, presiding. Theme 
of the meeting was “Plan for December.” 
General Agents Kenneth W. Conrey, 
Grand Rapids; Eric Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh; William A. Arnold, Harrisburg; 
Philip B. Weeks, Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Manager Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia, 
were present. 

General agents gave an outline for 
their December plans and outlines of 
plans of leading agents. They gave 
specific suggestions as to sales policy 
and number of sales ideas. Simple, di- 
rect and practical illustrations were of 
plans for getting business, organization 
of time, self motivation. 

Meeting was closed by Alexander F 
Patterson, agency vice-president, who 
recently returned from South America 
He gave an interesting talk describin 
his experiences in the Southern republics, 
and told of their position in relation 
to the United States with reference to 
South America insurance, business and 
labor conditions in the Latin republics. 
He ended his address with a declaration 
of confidence in the preservation ot 
democracy in this hemisphere. 
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Encurance Effect Of 
Coast Plant Activity 


LOS ANGELES MANAGERS POLL 


Fourteen Say Volume Is Better; No 
Particular Change in Forms of 
Insurance Bought 


By Kellogg Van Winkle, Sr. 


Agency Manager, Equitable Society, 
Los Angeles 





The Los Angeles metropolitan area, 
including San Diego, is having a tremen- 
dous industrial expansion, primarily be- 
cause of the location of many airplane 
manufacturing plants with their subsidi- 
ary plants. They have located in South- 
ern California largely because of weather 
conditions and because of cheaper and 
dependable power. Good flying weather 





KELLOGG VAN WINKLE, SR. 


is general every day of the year. 
Among the companies in the Los An- 
geles sector are the Douglas, Vultee, 
Lockheed, North American and North- 
rup as well as Consolidated Aircraft. 
These companies have in excess of 
$1,200,000,000 unfilled orders at present 
time. There are hundreds of smaller con- 
cerns which make parts for the airplane 
business— many of them new —all of 
which adds up to a tremendous new and 
increasingly large payroll. 

At a meeting of the life insurance 
committee of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce held on November 18, at- 
tended by twenty-three managers or 
general agents, a poll was taken of the 
following questions: 


A Poll Taken 


1. Is your business for the last three 
months better than the preceeding three 
months ? 

Fourteen answered “Yes,” seven said 
“No,” two said they were running about 
even up. 

2. How does the last three months 
business compare with the same months 
of last year? 

Thirteen answered that “Business was 
better.” Eight said that “Business was 
not so good” and two that “Business was 
about equal.” 

3. Has the present favorable situation 
in Southern California developed a large 

ume of business on any particular 
form of contract? 

Three said: “There was more Term 
.’ Two said: “There is more 
Income at 60 and 65 Forms being writ- 
ten.” Three said: “More Family Income 
Forms.” One said: “More Ordinary 
Life’ and fourteen said: “There was no 
perceptible increase in any particular 
form of policy being written currently.” 


Southeastern Executive is President 


Of Three Life Insurance Companies 
By John A. Park 
Publisher, The Raleigh Times 


Meet Laurence F. Lee. 

I’m referring to that quick thinking, 
plain talking citizen that my home town 
accepted on the same standing with 
which it regards her native sons, There 
are two distinct sides to Laurence Lee. 
One side discloses him as a blunt, plain- 
spoken, hard-headed, business man, a 
tenacious person who does not know 
what it is to give in. The other side 
is entirely different. It shows him to 
be sympathetic and kind as any woman, 
responding liberally to any appeal that 
touches his heart. When he believes 
in a person or in a cause, he will fight 
to the last ditch for him or for it 
When he is opposed to anything, he 
will fight just as vigorously against it. 
There is a lot of bull dog about his 
personality. 

Laurence Lee is president of three 
life insurance companies: the Occidental 
Life of Raleigh, the Peninsular Life of 
Jacksonville, and the British-American. 
He divides his time mostly between 
the Peninsular and the Occidental. Both 
companies are showing conservative 
gains, not only of business in force but 
also in surplus and assets. 

Born on a Ranch 

3orn November 16, 1886, on a ranch 
in Colfax County, New Mexico, the 
first son of Frederick William Lee and 
Maud (Armstrong) Lee, Laurence Lee’s 
career started in what was then a wild 
country. He developed habits of initia- 
tive, firm decision, and prompt action 
which have characterized his later life. LAURENCE F. LEE 











To the chief executives of Life Insur- 


ance Companies who are members 
of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


meeting in New York this week: | 


GREETINGS! 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
149 Broadway and 1440 Broadway 


New York City 











886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 














— 
As a young man in Albuquerque, where 
his parents had moved in order tha 
he might attend school, he was a leader 
in many activities. While attending the 
University of New Mexico, where he 
secured his B.A. degree in three years 
he served as business manager of severaj 
college publications and was an aggeres. 
sive manager of athletics. His thesis 
written about the ritual and practices of 
the organization known through the 
Southwest as “Los Hermanos de Pene. 
tenties” is accepted as authority on that 
subject. While engaged in the writing 
of this research work during his last 
year in college, Mr. Lee carried on his 
regular studies and served the student 
body as president. 

At about this time came his introduc- 
tion to the life insurance business. He 
took a temporary agent’s contract to 
sell life insurance, deciding to earn his 
own way in securing further knowledge. 
He promptly established a creditable 
record as a salesman of life insurance 
in the sparsely settled Western terrj- 
tory. 

Judge William D. Lee, his early 
pioneer grandfather, moved to New 
Mexico from Indiana and established a 
home there long before the building of 
the first railroad in the western terri- 
tory. 


Graduates from Yale; Becomes a Lawyer 


It was natural that the grandson 
should desire to enter the legal profes- 
sion. Winning of the state oratorical 
contest stimulated his desire, so he made 
plans to enter Yale. In the fall of 1910 
he left the wide open spaces of the 
land of his birth to make his home in 
New Haven until 1913 when he was 
eraduated from Yale with the degree 
L.L.B. He was admitted to the bar in 
New Mexico the same year, continuing 
in general practice there until 1927. He 
served as general counsel for the First 
National Bank, First Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., and the Occidental Life. On 
September 16, 1914, he married Eileen 
MeMillen of Albuquerque. Their three 
children are Elizabeth, Florence and 
Laurence, Jr. 

Elected president of the Occidental in 
1927, Mr. Lee and his family moved to 
Raleigh to make their home. Raleigh 
at first did not know exactly how to 
take this breezy westerner. In the first 
place he walked too fast. In the second 
place he worked too hard. In the third 
place he liked cold bread in preference 
to hot biscuits. But it wasn’t long 
before Raleigh found out what kind of 
a man he really was and from then 
on he was as much a part of the Capital 
City as any native born Raleighite. 

Some of His Affiliations 

Mr. Lee takes an active part in such 
organizations as American Life Con- 
vention, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel; is also a member of 
American Bar Association. He is a di- 
rector of the Atlantic Fire Insurance 
Co. of Raleigh and the Institute of 
Life Insurance. He is a member of the 
Lotus and Yale Clubs in New York, 
Rotary. Chamber of Commerce and Car- 
olina Country Club at Raleigh, the 
Florida Yacht Club and the Timaquana 
Countrv Club of Jacksonville. He con- 
tinues his college fraternal association 
retainine membership in Phi Delta Phi 
and Pi Kappa Alpha. 

Tn 1934. control of the Peninsular was 
nurchased by the Occidental and Mr. 
Lee and his family moved to Tackson- 
ville, Fla. Jacksonville is a considerable 
distance from Raleigh, but that doesnt 
bother Mr. Lee. Eastern Air Lines main- 
tains a recular schedule hetween the aor, 
cities. Sometimes he hons a plane 
Tacksonville and attends to his business 
in Raleigh and in less than twentv- 
four hours is back in Jacksonville. A 
nersonal and active interest in the wel- 
fare of his associates is an assurance. 
his close friends sav, that no emplove 
has a nrohlem. Iusiness or otherwise. 
which he does not feel free to discuss 
with the president. This interest doubt- 
less has contributed effectively to a high 
degree of morale evident in the pet 
sonnel of both organizations. 
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FOR UPHILL WORK 


When it’s hard to make the grade, the 
extra power of the John Hancock Readjust- 
ment Income Plan helps to close the sale. 


It exerts a strong pull on the sentiments 


> 


of a family man because it protects his fam- 
ily at their time of greatest need. 
And it is easier to sell because it is pre- 


sold in our national advertising. 
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Blackall Addresses Life Presidents 
On Functions of Public Supervision 


John C. Blackall, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut and president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, spoke at the Thursday 
afternoon, December 5, session of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York City. 


Discussing the contribution of sound 


state supervision to life insurance pre- 


Mr. 


paredness, Blackall listed the re- 





Continental News Photo 
JOHN C. BLACKALL 
sults as greater soundness in the finan- 
cial position of the companies, more uni- 
formity of company practices, and in- 
creased public confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 

Part of Mr. Blackall’s talk follows: 

I am here in accordance with a habit, 
that is almost a custom, and may eventu- 
ally be a tradition, namely: that the 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, which I hap- 
pen to be at the time, extends our 
greetings at your annual meeting and 
comments as he wishes on any current 
supervisory problems of the day. 

The theme of this convention is “Pre- 
paredness.” It is a timely theme. It 
symbolizes the national problem upper- 
most in the minds of all of us at this 
moment. It also represents a habit of 
thought extending back to the very in- 


ception of the life insurance business. 
What is life insurance but a definite 
method of preparing for the eventuali- 
ties of the future? For years, the life 


insurance business through its manage- 
ment, its advertising, its agency system 


and by every means possible has im- 
pressed upon the public the necessity 
of preparing for the future. 

Public Relations Work 

There is one respect in which I feel 
much remains to be accomplished by 
the life insurance companies from the 
standpoint of preparedness. I refer to 
greater preparedness in the field of pub- 
lic relations. If it be true that the man 
in the street will not of his own un- 
aided volition sell himself a policy of life 
insurance, it is equally a fact that he 
will not glean for himself the background 
of information conducive to a just atti- 
tude toward the life insurance business. 
Not that this field has been by any 
means neglected; excellent educational 
work has been accomplished by agents, 
magazine articles and advertisements, 
and organizations such as yours have 
performed invaluable service in simplify- 
ing the technicalities of the business to 
the layman. 

Agency Licensing Laws 

The role of the agent in public re- 
lations brings up one of the important 
problems of insurance supervision. I 
refer to the increasing stringency of 
agency licensing requirements. In the 
old days anybody could be a life insur- 
ance agent if he had a suit of clothes, 
a pair of shoes, a pencil, and a company 
to employ him. 

Numerous new forms were developed 
to fit the specific needs of the insuring 
public, with ever increasing emphasis on 
the optional settlement features and the 
scientific adaptation of life insurance 
to future needs of the beneficiary in 
terms of income. This meant that the 
minimum qualifications of a life insur- 
ance agent have been continually in- 
creasing, and hence more stringent 
agency laws came into effect whereby 
men could be appointed agents only 
after passing proper examinations and 
satisfying the Commissioner that it was 
not against public interest that they 
should be licensed. Not all of the states 
adopted this principle at once but they 
have more and more been falling into 
line until now agency qualification laws 
have become generally accepted. 

In the midst of the present unparal- 
leled conditions, in an age which is re- 
lying upon and emphasizing the use of 
the machine, an age which is hysterically 
changing the picture of organized 
society, it is heartening to be associated 
in some measure with a business that 
has kept its feet on the ground, met its 
responsibilities and recognized its obliga- 
tions both to the public and to its gov- 
ernment. Such an institution as yours 
cannot fail to exercise a profound in- 
fluence for fundamental soundness and 
the preservation of the American way in 
the troubled years ahead. 


Seen At Insurance Commissioners 


Prentis Tells Value 
Of Group Insurance 


WORKERS’ SECURITY IMPORTANT 


Responsibility of Individual Part of 
Basis of Democracy, Life 
Presidents Hear 


Extension of Group life insurance is 
one important way in which private en- 
terprise in this country can voluntarily 
help the wage earners to become more 
completely secure and self-reliant, and 
thus contribute to the foundations of 
national security, Henning W. Prentis, 
Jr., president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, told the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents con- 
vention here yesterday afternoon. 

“The more the individual worker can 
be helped to assume responsibility for 
his own future welfare, the less will be 
the demands on government for aid in 
sickness, in unemployment, in old age 


and in death—the four specters that 
haunt the minds and hearts of every 
human being,” said Mr. Prentis, -who 


is also president of the Armstrong Cork 
Co. of Lancaster, Pa. 

The voluntary acceptance of social 
obligations is the keystone of liberty, 
he said, and if there are any abuses 
in the insurance field, they should be 
eliminated by self-discipline. 

Must Strive to Keep Democracy 

He criticized American business and 
professional men for their attitude of 
smugness and complacency, for their 
careless assumption of liberties, and for 
neglect of the duties of citizenship. 
Maintenance of a representative democ- 
racy requires a high degree of intelligent 
understanding and active cooperation by 
its citizens, but the average American 
business man has been too busy with 
his own affairs to learn about his gov- 
ernmental and economic system. 

National freedom and security and our 
very democratic forms of government 
are as much menaced by this disinterest 
and ignorance on the part of the citizens 
as by radical attacks, he believes. The 
faith of the rising generation in the 
American way of life is being subtly 
undermined in the schools of thousands 
of communities; class consciousness is 
on the rise, and we have lost the burn- 
ing religious faith of the founders of 
the republic. 

Americans have recognized the need 
for rapid rearmament in the midst of a 
world gone mad, Mr. Prentis said, and 
we are already well started on the huge 
task of equipping ourselves for de- 
fense. But just as necessary, he be- 
lieves, is defense of the ideas and ideals 
that are the basis of our democracy. 
Under the stress of emergency we must 
not permit those slender buttresses on 
which our freedom rests to be destroyed, 
or we will come out the troubled years 
ahead with only the empty shell of that 
freedom we set out to defend. 


Meeting Here 





4H. P. Dunham, former Connecticut Commissioner; Commisioners McNairn of Ontario and Lloyd of Ohio; J. H. Dumont, 
manager I.U.B.; J. V. Barry, Life Extension Institute; Col. Joseph Button, Stock Company Assn.; Commissioner Emery, 
Michigan; E. H. Sherman, General Exchange Insurance Corp. 


———— 


Continuing Insurance 
On Conscripted Men 


EMPLOYERS FACING PROBLEMS 





I. R. Andrews Tells Management Asso. 
ciation What Is Being Done About 
Group Life Protection 


It appears to I. R. Andrews that the 
first and largest problem created by the 
conscription act is the one of deciding 
what is a reasonable view of the em. 
ployers’ responsibility for doing anything 
to compensate an employe on military 
leave of absence, either by salary ex. 
tension or by insurance extension. Mr 
Andrews is director of personnel, maif 
order and headquarters staffs, Sears 
Roebuck & Co. and his remarks were 
addressed to the American Management 
Association assembled in Chicago, 
December 5. He proceeded to say that 
the employer’s responsibility “is a per- 
sonnel and social consideration, how- 
ever, rather than an insurance problem, 
and any discussion of it must be waived 
in favor of the problems which result 
when the employer decides that he 
wants to do something about the individ. 
ual employe’s insurance coverage ex- 
cept cancel it. 


What Employers Are Doing 


“From the one report available it ap- 
pears that about 79% of the 101 report- 
ing member companies having Group life 
insurance plans are continuing the in- 
surance for conscripted employes for the 
first twelve month period. About 14% 
are suspending their insurance and 8% 
of the companies are still undecided. 
Of the 79% continuing the Group life 
insurance, 55% will pay the entire pre- 
mium, 16% have always paid the entire 
premium and they will continue to do 
so; 26% will pay their share of the cost 
provided the employes pay their regular 
contributions, and 3% will have the em- 
ployes pay the entire premium. 


Other Forms of Group 


“We have not been able to see a 
problem in Group sickness, accident, 
hospital and medical insurance plans 


with respect to individual coverage be- 
cause the army gives employes all 
these coverages gratis as a part of their 
service compensation. Regarding non- 
profit Group hospitalization plans with 
coverage for dependents, we are advised 
that most of these plans are making 
arrangements so that employes may con- 
tinue, if they wish, to insure their de- 
pendents while they are in army service. 
The only variations appear to be in 
the method by which the premium rate 
is adjusted to take care of the family 
without including the employe himseli. 

“Insurance companies having Group 
hospitalizing plans with dependent cov- 
erage appear generally to be making 
arrangements along the same lines ex- 
cept that coverage for the employe 1s 
definitely suspended while he is in army 
service. ; 

“With regard to pension plans, annuity 
plans, etc., there is a variety of different 
ways in which companies might handle 
the accounts of drafted employes. Em- 
ployes’ accounts might be frozen while 
they are absent, without service credit 
for the time absent. Employes might 
be given service credit for the time 
absent, with or without making their 
customary contributions. Employes’ con- 
tributions might be made for them, by 
the company, for the duration of their 
absence, or up to one year. 

“Of course the action that can be 
taken with respect to pension plans 1s 
limited to a certain extent by the type 
of plan; that is, whether the plan 1s 
reinsured, or self-insured, or a proit 
sharing pension plan such as Sears has. 
It is my personal conviction that m 
order to be consistent with the spirit of 
the law, drafted employes should, ! 
possible, be given continuous service 
credit for the year spent in military 
training.” 
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Grinnell College President ‘Talks on 
Role of Education in Democracy 


“Current happenings in Europe show 
that education can be used successfully 
to chain the mind, to imprison the emo- 
tions, and to subjugate the will; but the 
tradition in American education has 
been to liberate the mind rather than 
chain it, to direct and motivate rather 
than to dominate the will,” said Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, president of Grin- 
nell College, speaking Thursday after- 
noon at the thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

Talking on “The Role of American 
Fducation in the Democratic Process,” 
Dr. Stevens discussed the importance 
that American people have attached to 
education since the days of the early 
settlers. 

“We have frequently heard it said,” 
he stated, “that freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, and equal rights 
before the law were the legal frame- 
work of American democracy. It might 
also be said that freedom for the mind 
through education, and freedom for the 
heart through religion, and freedom for 
the body through law were the psycho- 
logical framework of American democ- 
racy. Next to religion with its disci- 
pline of the soul, education was looked 
upon as precious and important. 


Cost of Education 


“Furthermore, we have been willing 
to pay for it, to go into debt for it, to 
sacrifice much for it. As a result the 
largest single bill in this country, out- 
side of the expenses of the Federal 
Government, is the bill for public in- 
struction. If we were to look at it in 
terms of a business we would say that 
the opportunities of public education in 
all of its aspects in this country is ten 
times greater than the largest of large 
businesses which are to be found in our 
commercial and industrial life.” 

Dr. Stevens admitted that the period- 
ical investigations trying to evaluate the 
results of this enormous expenditure of 
money and energy often conclude that 
there is enormous waste and futility in 
much of public education. 

“IT cannot share with the pessimists 
their ideas as to the futility of our great 
national effort to educate,” he said. 
“The facts are that we have a higher 
level of literacy for a larger number of 
the population than in any other coun- 
try in the world. This in spite of the 
fact that prior to the Civil War and 
afterward we had a vast population of 
men enslaved and many millions of men 
and women from every part of the 
world who came from cultures where 
free education was unknown. Yet this 
vast population of typical cultural in- 
terests has been progressively assimi- 
lated into the American system, and the 
benefits of free education have gradually 
transformed them into free citizens. 

“Tt is not just an historical coincidence 
that scientific and technological progress 
has occurred simultaneously with the 
progressive expansion in the number of 
institutions and students identified with 
higher education. It is not chance that 
progress in medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law and all the other profes- 
sions has been constantly related to the 
increase in the number of institutions 
and students devoted to these subject 
matters. It is not just accident that 
social consciousness has sought ways 
and means of eliminating human suffer- 
ing, maladjustments and disorder, and 
that social legislation designed to pro- 
tect the weak and the unfortunate has 
also developed during the same period 
in which the colleges and universities 
have had their greatest growth. 

Education as a Control 

“While one may question the success 
of higher education in any individual 
case, it will be difficult to make a case 
against it as a powerful instrument of 
social control in our American society. 





DR. SAMUEL N. STEVENS 


During the last fifteen years there has 
been a progressive decline in the crea- 
tive productivity and the intellectual 
power of many European universities, 
simultaneous with the application of 
rigid systems of social conditioning. As 
authoritarian systems of government 
have gained strength in Europe, educa- 
tional systems have declined in social 
productiveness. 

“Consider the concept of the individual 
in society. In America we have placed 
the individual in the center of our phil- 
osophy and have insisted that education 
must be thought of as an instrument 
which each student may use to discover 
his own abilities and capacities. From 
kindergarten to graduate school this 
emphasis has been constant regardless 
of the varied forms which curriculum 
and administration has taken. In the 
last analysis the most traditional phil- 
osophy of education and the most pro- 
gressive one has this one thing in com- 
mon—that the educative process be em- 
ployed to produce free men. 

“In sharp contrast to this point of 
view we find the European philosophy 
one which places the individual as the 
instrument of the state and education a 
means which the state may use to modi- 
fy men for its own purposes. 


Progress Through Knowledge 


“In America we have sought to edu- 
cate for the purpose of developing a 
literate citizenry capable of arriving at 
its own critical judgments concerning 
what was good. As a result we have 
made more social progress toward the 
realization of the ideals as stated in our 
Declaration of Independence than has 
occurred in any other nation in the 
world. We have gone through changes 
in political control without civil war. We 
have faced depressions and social chaos 
without revolution, and we have pro- 
gressively evolved new systems of op- 
portunity and adapted ourselves to in- 
ternational changes without seriously 
weakening the internal integrity of our 
governmental system. 

“For many years now we have been 
told by educational psychologists that 
society could be molded and modified 
by the conditioning processes of educa- 
tion. All that was necessary for the 
transformation of the social order was 
the establishment of a uniform set of 
social objectives and a continuous con- 
ditioning of youth which would produce 
those forms of behavior required by the 
ideal society implied in the social ob- 
jectives. There has been eloquent evi- 
dence in Europe as to how powerful 
these conditioning processes are in de- 
termining the habits and attitudes of 
younger generations. Hitler youth, the 


Institute Survey on 

1940 Reports Issued 
MATERIAL FROM 167 COMPANIES 
Analysis Shows Increasing Emphasis 


on Human Interest Angle 
and Illustrations 








Material and information supplied by 
167 life insurance companies is analyzed 
in the Institute of Life Insurance book- 
let on the 1940 annual reports of the 
life companies. The 40-page study, ac- 
cording to Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute, constitutes a progress 
report on the efforts of management to 
tell the story of life insurance operations 
to the policyholders. 

The forty-page survey shows that over 
65% of the reports used illustrations 
of one form or another, with an increas- 
ing emphasis on human interest both in 
presentation of benefit payments and 
in the type of picture used. The num- 
ber of companies which presented in- 
come and disbursement figures in addi- 
tion to the balance sheet showed an in- 
crease, with the revenue form of state- 
ment, as contrasted with the traditional 
cash or ledger statement, gaining favor. 
The trend toward simplification of the 
balance sheet continued, the survey 
characterizing the efforts towards clari- 
fication as “important to the extent that 
they differentiate policy reserves from 
the usual conception of reserves for un- 
predictable contingencies and other lia- 
bilities and make it clear that they are 
set aside for the protection of the 
policyholders.” 

Range of Topic Wide 

“More and more,” the survey says, 
“life insurance companies are coming to 
regard the annual report to policyholders 





young Fascists of Italy, and the com- 
munist organizations of Russia are 
typical examples of the power of a con- 
stantly applied system <f educational 
processes. 

“If what is wanted is blind devotion 
to the state, complete subservience to 
authority, and passive acceptance of laws 
and regulations arbitrarily composed by 
a few and impressed upon the many, 
then there can be no doubt as to the 
ability of educators using these well- 
known conditioning processes to pro- 
duce such results. 

System Is a Safeguard 


“Is it any wonder that we are a de- 
mocracy and many other nations are 
dictatorships? Is it any wonder that 
we seem to have difficulty in mobilizing 
our energies and in bending the national 
will to any specific objective, Should 
we deliberately run the risk of social, 
economic and political chaos in order 
that men may be free to discover for 
themselves that which is good and beau- 
tiful and true? Is it not only natural 
that dictators should say that democ- 
racy is weak when they observe a free 
people insisting on the right to exercise 
their own intelligence ? 

“There are those in this country who 
hint that we can no longer trust to the 
interplay of a socially determined intel- 
ligence for ultimate decisions concern- 
ing what is good for our country. There 
are those who looking upon the dispatch 
with which national energies are mo- 
bilized under a dictatorship express the 
conviction that we are inefficient, that 
with all of our knowledge we know 
nothing, that with all of our training we 
are incompetent. It seems to me that 
we should recognize that the greatest 
safeguards for the perpetuation of the 
American way of life are to be found in 
those very habits which our system of 
education has developed. 

“Today, as never before, we should 
be proud of the very inefficiency which 
is the subject of derision by men whose 
ideologies are so different from our own. 
Now is no time to put intelligence on 
the shelf, to imprison the emotions, or 
to dominate the will of our people. We 
must have an education continuing to 
exist which liberates.” 


as an advantageous medium for telling 
the story of life insurance in action to 
a steadily broadening audience. 

“The range of topics which can be 
covered to advantage in an annual re. 
port is as broad as the scope of the life 
insurance business. It extends beyond 
the immediate facts of the business jt. 
self to the factor in the economic or 
general situation which affect the inter. 
ests of policyholders or influence their 
lives. 

“It is in the story of the year’s opera. 
tions that management has the chance 
to indicate how it is discharging jts 
obligation as trustee for the security of 
its policyholders. In the development of 
this story, management can give policy. 
holders a better understanding of how 
life insurance works. It can Properly 
take policyholders into its confidence as 
to the problems of the business.” 


Income Most Important 


Declaring that the value of life in- 
surance in terms of family protection 
is best measured by the income which 
it will provide rather than by the face 
value of the policy, the survey says 
that, in pointing out the growth of the 
income plan of settlement, the annual 
report properly is establishing a basis 
for the conservation of the benefits for 
which people buy life insurance. 

After citing quotations from 1939 re- 
ports on the effect of lower interest rates 
in increasing insurance costs, the survey 
says: 

“The discussion of interest rates 
might well be broadened to point out 
that low interest rates penalize thrift 
and hamper the individual in his effort 
to achieve financial independence and 
security. The average man is too apt 
to think of low interest rates as an 
advantage to him whereas actually they 
cut both ways. This is clear to the 
savings bank depositor who has seen 
the annual dividends on his savings ac- 
count reduced from $4.50 for every $100 
ten years ago to as little as $1.50, in 
some cases, in 1940. It is less clear 
to life insurance policyholders since the 
relationship of low interest rates to their 
insurance is not self-evident.” 

Liberal Provisions Noted 

Emphasizing that any liberalization of 
policy provisions during the year should 
be noted in the report, the survey says: 

“The broadening of benefits and privi- 
leges of life insurance is a matter of 
gradual evolution so that changes and 
improvement in any single year may 
impress the executive in the business 
as of relatively minor importance in 
relation to the long term trend. Never- 
theless, product improvement—policy 
liberalization—is a positive indication of 
the progessive character of management 
and of the vitality of the industry.” __ 

Included in the survey is a study of 
annual statement advertising, 112 com- 
panies reporting that they had adver- 
tised their figures. After analyzing the 
progress made in this field, the survey 
says: 

“Publication of the statement in ad- 
vertising has at least three advantages 
from the public relations standpoint. It 
demonstrates on the part of the com- 
panies a recognition of their obligations 
to the public. It meets the current de- 
mand for frank disclosures of informa- 
tion about business. It provides a med- 
ium for conveying the basic institutional 
story of life insurance.” 


EARLS SPEAKS AT SOUTH BEND 
“Take a tip from the newspapers; 
put human interest in insurance sales- 
manship,” William T. Earls, Cincinnati 
general agent for Connecticut Mutual, 
told members of the South Bend Life 
Underwriters Association at a luncheon 
meeting last Friday. e 
Relating experiences in selling life 
insurance, Earls said “all of us should 
approach prospects who need and can 
profit by insurance with an attitude 0 
making it mentally stimulating to those 
we seek to sell. Life insurance 1s a” 
important factor in modern American 
life and underwriters should help t? 
make those whom insurance can help 
understand it better,” Earls said. 
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Mutual Benefit in - 
25 Qualifiers Meet 


GATHER NOVEMBER 29 AND 30 
National Associates Group Meets At 
New York City and Newark 
in Two-Day Program 


The National Assi 
Mutual Benefit, the 
of the company’s 


ciates group of the 
top twenty-five men 
1939 Leaders club, 
met on November 29 and 30. Fieldmen 
who had paid for at least $300,000 dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1940 were 
cuests 

The group met Friday at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City, and on 
Saturday at the home office in Newark 
with company officials. Programs were 
arranged pe conducted by the group’s 
executive mmittee: Edward J. Dore 
of De rhe Sis 7 sident: A A. Robert Groenke 
of Cincinnati, vice-president; John D. 
Hibbard of Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 
William E. Wright of Toledo, Ohio. 
They were assisted by Miss Mildred 
TenBrook of Detroit and Miss Mildred 
F. Stone of the home office. 

At the first session the topic of bonus 
and pension trusts was covered by Mr. 
Groenke and John E. Clayton of Newark, 
both of whom are million dollar pro- 
ducers and specialists in the field. Guest 
speaker was Wallace N. Watson, CLU, 
of Boston who discussed the expanding 
market for business insurance, pointing 
out the necessity for the insurance buyer 
to coordinate his three estates: his 
general property estate, his life insur- 
ance estate and his business estate. 

The Associates’ dinner on Friday eve- 
ning was attended by members and their 
wives, the company’s New York City 
general agents, H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies, Dr. Walter A. 
Reiter, medical director, Dr. Joseph F. 
Whinery, assistant medical director, 
\. J. Kirkland, assistant secretary, and 
Miss Stone. 

The Saturday session was an open 
forum with questions directed at Vice- 
president E. E. Rhodes, Vice-president 
and Mathematician John S. Thompson, 
E. O. Stanley, counsel, and Mr. Kirk- 
land who jointly discussed problems of 
ywnership and transfer of rights in life 
nsurance contracts 
current National 
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Others w ‘ lifie for pro- 
duction were R. W. Barnwel A. 
Blate, New York: J. W. Brown, £ oui sville H 
J. W. Currie, Ne w York; Irving Goldie, Chi 
cago; J. ard, Chicago; E. C. Hintz- 
peter, Chicag a Hintzpeter, Chicago; A. 
M. Knapp, Baltimore; R. V. Long, Atlanta 
M. D. Mason, Ne w York; R. F. Mellor, New 
York; C. A. Mitchell, 3uffalo; Howard’ Neal 
Los Angeles; C. F. Raley, Baltimore; W. B. 
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WALLS GOES TO LOS ANGELES 


Transferred froma [a Agency 
of Connecticut Mutual in Chicago; 
Now With W. H. Siegmund 

Ewart G. Walls, Jr., who was with the 


Charles J. Zimmerman agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual in Chicago, has been 
transferred to Los Angeles and is with 


the William H. Siegmund agency of that 
company. 

Mr. Walls entered life insurance with 
the Connecticut Mutual on graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1938. He joined the 
Zimmerman agency in 1939 as service 
manager. Mr. Siegmund was also for- 
merly with the Zimmerman agency as 
manager of the brokerage department 
and was appointed general agent for the 


company at Los Angeles last July. 
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Left to right: 
E. E. Rhodes, vice-president; 
Dore, Detroit; 


A. Robert Groenke, Cincinnati; 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agencies; Edward 
William E. Wright, Toledo. 


John D. Hibbard, Grand Rapids; 





HEARD on the WAY 





recent election developed an in- 
in West Virginia for the 
Senate. For the first 
t a life insurance man might 
have won the toga, in the person of 
voung “Tom” Sweeney, district man- 

ger of the Equitable Society and son 
of the veteran general agent, Thomas 
B. Sweeney. Young Mr. Sweeney, an 
independent Republican, now in his 37th 
year, was elected to the State Senate by 
a good majority in 1938, from the First 
District of West Virginia, which has 
been Democratic for years. In the pri- 
mary election last May he was nomi- 
nated by his party for the United States 
Senate by a 50,000 majority over an ex- 
Congressman, an ex-governor, and a 


I he 
teresting race 
United States 


time in years, 


judge of the U. S. District Court. H« 
waged such a vigorous personal cam- 
paign for election that it was freely 


predicted by both sides that his chances 
were exceptionally on November 
5th. He left no part of the state un- 
visited and his popularity was remarked 
in the editorials of all the newspapers of 
West Virginia. He ran as a independ- 
ent Republican and was not backed by 
the machine or by any particular group. 

In any other than a Presidential year 
he would in all probability have been 
elected to the U. S. Senate. In the 
Roosevelt landslide he was defeated, but, 
nevertheless, polled 375,000 votes—20,000 
more than Willkie received and more 
than was ever required before to elect 
anyone in the state to public office, The 
straight ballot of West Virginia, with the 
circle at the head of each ticket, was 
chiefly responsible for the absence in 
the next Senate of at least one repre- 


sood 


sentative in the field of life insurance. 
It seems unfortunate that the institu- 
tion of life insurance, in which one- 


savings is invested, 
one person in 
of the United 


fourth of the people’s s 
should not have at least 
its ranks in the Senate 
States. 

Tom Sweeney’s 
one of the founders of 
Va. His father, T. B. 


Chinese Takes Limit 
Of Life Insurance 


At Fort Dix, N. J., the selective ser- 
candidates have been taking gov- 
ernment life in large numbers, 
about 75% it is said. The only one to 
take the allowable maximum of $10,000, 
up to November 27, was Chang Yuen 
Chan, 18 Pell Street, New York, who 
was the No. 1 New York draftee, having 
drawn No. 158 in Draft Board No, ) 
To pay for his five-year convertible 
policy he will have $7.60 a month de- 
ducted from his army pay of $21. 


great-grandfather was 
Wheeling, W. 


Sweeney, has 








vice 


insurance 


THOMAS SWEENEY, JR. 


been manager of the Equitable for West 
Virginia for forty-five years. Tom was 
educated in Wheeling and at St. Paul’s, 
Concord, N. H., receiving highest honors 
in 1926; was graduted from Yale, also 
with high honors. For three years after 
graduating from Yale he was a staff 
writer on Time Magazine first and then 
on New York Herald Tribune. He cov- 
ered Mayor LaGuardia’s first campaign 
for Mayor of New York. Returning to 
Wheeling he entered the insurance busi- 
ness with Equitable. Elected to the State 
Senate he voted against numerous ap- 
propriations for increased public payrolls 
in the 1939 legislature and against cre- 
ation of new and unnecessary bureaus 
or commissions. In the State Senate he 
won the confidence of both business and 
labor men. 
Uncle Francis. 


Foosaner to Write 


For New York Paper 


Trusts and Estates, a New York pub- 
lication, announces appointment of 
Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark, attorney, 
as contributing legal editor for New 
Jersey. He joins thirty-six other at- 
torneys in the United States and Canada 
who report on leading fiduciary decisions 
in their respective jurisdictions. Mr. 
Foosaner is active in insurance matters, 
being chairman of his state bar asso- 
ciation’s committee on life and health 
insurance, as well as the author of the 
Life Underwriters Diary and Manual. 





California Cemetery 
Has Its Life Company 


PLOT SALESMEN ARE AGENTS 


Will Operate on or Reserve Basis; 


Headed by H. Eaton, Glendale; | 
i = Doyle le Manager 
The Forest Lawn ‘Like Insurance Co. 


has been authorized by 
the Division of Insurance to sell $300.. 
000 of $200,000 to be capital anq 
$100,000 surplus. It will operate on th, 


basis. 


Glendale, Cal., 
ste ck, 


legal reserve 

Joseph H. Eaton of Glendale is presj. 
dent, W. Brennan, also of Glendale. 
is vice-president, and Frederick Llewel- 
lyn of Glendale secretary 
EK. Doyle, 
dent 


-treasurer, | 
office supervisor, acci- 
Los An 
office of Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance, will be general manager 

The new company will be wholl 
owned and operated by interests affil 
ated with Forest Lawn Memorial Parl 


home 


and health department, 


geles 


one of the notable cemeteries of south. 
ern California. The officers all are 
connected with the park association in 


an official capacity. Salesmen for th 
memorial park will constitute the nucle- 
us of the sales force of the new com- 
pany. 


ACTUARIES MAKE CHANGES 


Kirkpatrick Goes to American Mutual, 
Arthur Larsen to United Benefit; 
Iowa Dept. Shifts 

Clair C. Kirkpatrick, first deputy and 
actuary in the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment’s life division, has resigned to be 
actuary of the American Mutual Life, 
Des ‘Moines, where he _ will succeed 
\rthur Larsen, actuary and _ secretary 
of the company, who will leave it Jan- 
uary 1 to be actuary of the United 
Benefit Life, Omaha, 

Iowa Insurance Commissioner Fischer 
announced that Ralph Knudson, second 
deputy and head of the securities divi- 
sion, will be named first deputy and B 
Russell Thomas, an examiner, will take 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s place as actuary in 
charge of the life department and hold 
the title of second deputy. All of these 
appointments will become effective Jan- 
uary 1. : 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has been with the 
Iowa Department for fifteen years. In 
filling Mr. Larsen’s position as actuary 
with the American Mutual, a vacancy 
in the office of secretary will occur and 
the board of directors is expected to 
fill the position this month. 

Mr. Knudson, who will become first 
deputy, joined the Department in 1939 
when Mr. Fischer was appointed com- 
missioner. Mr. Thomas, a graduate ol 


University of Iowa and a native ol 
Corning, Ia., has been with the Depart- 
ment as examiner for five years. 


RAMPMEIER GENERAL AGENT 
Will Represent Ohio National in St. 
Paul; Active in Local As Well As 
National Association Work 
Ohio National Life has appointed 
Herman E, Rampmeier general agent 
in St. Paul. He will have an office in 
the Buetow Building, which is in the 
Midway district. Mr. Rampmeier has 
been in life insurance work in St. Paul 
since 1923 and has been active in local, 
state and national association work. He 
is a past president of the St. Paul Life 
Underwriters, was one of the organizers 
and first temporary secretary of the 
Minnesota State Life Underwriters 
Association and has served on severa 
committees of the national association. 
The last few years he has been sub- 
chairman of the national membership 
committee and has just been appointed 
by President Wright on the committee 
for cooperation with attorneys. Last 
week Mr. Rampmeier was reelected 
national committeeman for the St. Pau! 

local group. 
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As important as the armed 
strength of a nation is the economic 
streneth of its people! 


AN AMERICA prepared economically is an America prepared for 
emergency ! 
With more than half of the population policyholders, life insurance 


is recognized as one of the greatest contributions to the economic security 


of the individual... and as such, an impregnable bulwark of national 
preparedness. 


It is in recognition of the verity of this principle that The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America greets the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents meeting in its 34th Annual Convention and 


congratulates it upon its chosen theme: Preparedness. 


More than ever, the Guardian representative 1s 
prepared with the patented Graph-Estate to serve 
the needs of the American public in its first line 


of defense—the security of the family. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 NEW YORK CITY 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 80 YEARS 
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New York Sales Clinics Get Under Way 





Left to right: Hal D. Crawford, co-chairman, sales clinic; Beatrice Jones, educa- 
tional vice-president, New York association; David B. Fluegelman, co-chairman, 
sales clinic. 


On December 4 the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., began the series of eight sales clin- 
ics which will continue until March 19. 
Leaders of the clinics, their subjects and 
dates follow: 

December 4, “Selling the Draft Con- 
scious Prospect,” Hubert Davies. 

December 18, “Social Security Facts,’ 
Harper Dowell. 

January 22, “Programming—1941 Mod- 
el,” Frank O, H. Williams. 

February 5, “Current Criticisms and 
Objections—1941 Model,” Jack Spence. 

February 19, “Closing—Placing Addi- 
tion and Sub-Standard Business,” Leon 
Gilbert Simon. vagy 

March 5, “Self Organization,” Hugh 
O’Neill. ‘ 

March 19. This will be an open dis- 
cussion on a subject which will be chosen 
by members of the class. 


Miss Jones Discusses Clinics 


Beatrice, Jones, vice-president of the 
Life Underwriters Association, in dis- 
cussing the clinics, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: 

“These lectures are in charge of two 
chairmen. The co-chairmen are Hal 
Crawford and Dave Fluegelman. 

“Fach lecture or clinic will be de- 
voted to a subject of current impor- 





Foskett Sees No Danger 
Of U. S. Insurance Control 


Speaking on the basic soundness of 
life insurance before the Des Moines 
Association of Life Underwriters Horace 
Foskett, assistant vice-president of the 
Equitable of Iowa, expressed his belief 
that Congress would never vote Federal 
supervision of life insurance, pointing 
out that, from his own experience, policy- 
holders have greater faith in the com- 
panies than they have in any New Deal 


agency. 
Before any action could be taken, 
Foskett said, Congressional hearings 


would be held, and then the life insur- 
ance business would have its first real 
opportunity to present its side of the 
story, as the SEC would not then be 
both judge and prosecutor. 

Life insurance should take advantage 
of the critical TNEC study to improve 
itself and broaden the service it renders 
the public, he said. “I believe all of 
us will admit that the SEC, by focusing 
our attention upon the high turnover 
of agents and their inadequate average 
earnings, has done the companies, the 
life underwriters, and our policyholders, 
a real service, and I am sure that great 
good will come from this end and other 
criticisms of the SEC, unfair as they 
may have been in their presentation.” 


tance. Underlying all plans of the edu- 
cational department this year is the 
major objective: ‘Help the agent make 
more money.’ It is our hope that the 
subjects on our program will serve to 
accomplish that objective. We have se- 
lected the leaders because of their suc- 
cessful performance in the subject of 
discussion. Each leader will talk on 
the subject from his own experience and 
then open the meeting to general dis- 
cussion from the audience. 

“The series of eight sessions will be 
offered free to members of the associa- 
tion. We are asking those members who 
wish to attend the meetings to signify 
their intention on an enrollment form. 
Association membership cards will serve 
as admission cards but in requiring en- 
rollment we hope to get an estimate of 
the number of agents who wish to at- 
tend—and also to find out how many 
people really appreciate a free course 
enough to take advantage of the lec- 
tures offered. We have not invited a 
lecturer or selected a subject for the 
final session. It is our plan to have the 
members attending the meetings indicate 
their preference both as to subject and 
leader—and our choice will be deter- 
mined by the members of the group. 
We hope that the membership interest 
will be great enough to insure success 
for the course.” 


Father of L. Edmund Zacher, 


Travelers’ President, Dies 


Louis Herman Zacher, retired litho- 
grapher and father of L. Edmund 
Zacher, president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., died Sunday, after a short 
illness at his Hartford home. 

Mr. Zacher was born June 18, 1852 in 
Hartford, son of the late Louis and 
Mary Kreuzer Zacher, and was educated 
in that city. For many years he was 
engaged in the lithography business with 
Bingham and Dodd and later with the 
National Folding Box and Paper Co. of 
New Haven. He was forced to retire 
several years ago because of blindness. 

Beside his son, Mr. Zacher leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. T. R. Pickering of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Funeral services were held, Wednes- 
day, December 4 in Hartford, with burial 
in Spring Grove Cemetery. 





MEALING HEADS TORONTO ASS’N 

C. W. Mealing, CLU, of the North 
American Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toronto Life Underwriters’ 
Association, succeeding James Hancock, 
Prudential. First vice-president is G. 
W. Adams, London Life, and second 
vice-president is S. M. Wickens, CLU, 
of the London Life. Honorary treasurer 
is A. J. Elden, CLU, London Life, and 
honorary secretary is James Westaway, 
Aetna Life. 
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Legal Aspects of Life Insurance in 
Canada Under WarSeen by J.G. Godsoe 


Effects of war conditions in Canada 
on life insurance especially from their 
legal aspects were discussed before the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
at its meeting in New York this week 
by J. Gerald Godsoe, assistant general 
manager Confederation Life. He _ ex- 
plained the importance to Canada of the 
foreign exchange control with purchases 
from United States in the first year of 
the war reaching $700,000,000. The sec- 
retary of state was made custodian of 
enemy property charged with the cus- 
tody of any monies due an enemy but 
this affected only Canadian business of 
companies operating in Canada. The 
custodian agreed that premiums could 
be accepted on policies on the lives of 
enemies and Mr. Godsoe reported that 
policies on the lives of enemy nationals 
effected in neutral countries, as for ex- 
ample Central and South America, have 
been maintained in force surprisingly 
well. 

Companies were surprised to discover 
that in the Treaty of Versailles an enemy 
policyholder, once peace had been signed, 
was granted the right to reinstate his 
policy without evidence of insurability 
upon payment of back premiums and 
interest at 5%. From a legal opinion 
by McGillvray it appeared that even 
though the insured had died, under the 
language of the Treaty the right to 
restore his contract could have been 
exercised. “We had heard a great deal 
about the so-called injustices of the 
Treaty of Versailles,” commented Mr. 
Godsoe, “but until we saw this provision 
some of us realized that we had not 
known just how bad the treaty was.” 


Disability Problem 


An insurance problem the war brought 
in its wake, said Mr. Godsoe, involved 
the interpretation of the disability and 
double indemnity clauses used by the 
companies. 

“While there were considerable varia- 
tions in the wording of the clauses used 
by various companies and as well in the 
wording of the clauses used at different 
times by the same company,” said Mr. 
Godsoe, “yet in general the clauses either 
made provision for the automatic term- 
ination of the benefits in the event of 
‘active service in the military, naval or 
aeronautic forces’ of any country, or 
in the event of ‘engaging in military, 
naval or aeronautic service in time of 
war. The problem was twofold. First, 
what action should be taken with re- 
spect to policyholders serving with the 
Canadian active service forces or similar 
armed forces? In other words, those 
serving with units requiring continuous 
full time service with possible service 
overseas. Secondly, what action should 
be taken with respect to members of 
the non-permanent active militia, and 
others similarly engaged in training on 
a part time basis only? 

“With respect to service in the Cana- 
dian active service forces most of the 
companies at the present time are fol- 
lowing the practice of treating the total 
disability and double indemnity clauses 
as subject to automatic termination upon 
the date of the insured’s enlistment in 
the Forces or any similar organization 
requiring continuous full time service. 
On the other hand, some of the com- 
panies, under their particular clauses, 
have indicated that they are prepared 
to continue coverage so long as the 
insured is engaged in service within 
Canada or Newfoundland, provided, 
however, that hostilities do not occur 
within these territories. 

“So far as policyholders serving with 
the non-permanent active militia or 
similar part time services are concerned, 
the wording of virtually all the clauses 
appears to be broad enough to provide 
for the automatic termination of the 
benefits upon engaging in such services. 
However, in view of the part time nature 


of the duties involved, most of the com 
panies are following the practice of hay. 
ing an informal supplementary agree 
ment completed or a simple letter fur- 
nished to the policyholder, Providing for 
the continuation of the benefits regard- 
less of such service, but subject as q 
rule to automatic termination upon the 
policyholder’s joining any of the armed 
units requiring continuous full time 
service. 

“Policyholders serving with auxiliary 
services such as the Y.M.C.A, the 
Salvation Army and _ similar organiza- 
tions would appear to be covered under 
the disability and double indemnity 
clauses of the companies, unless the 
policyholder was at the same time 4 
member of the active service forces.” 

Scope of War Clause 


Mr. Godsoe told of the steps leading 
up to the adoption of the war clause 
a was the most pressing matter 
yefore the companies at the outbreak 
of the war. He summarized the scope 
of the war clause as follows: 

1. Civilians are unaffected by the clause 
unless they travel beyond what are termed the 
“home areas.’’ These areas are sometimes de- 
fined differently in company policies, but they 
generally include Canada, the United States an¢ 
Newfoundland; very often include Bermuda and 
the W est Indies, and, in some company clauses, 
so so far as to include all of North and South 
America, Civilians traveling beyond the home 
areas, as for example anyone journeying to 
Europe today, may pay an extra premium if full 
protection is desired, otherwise the benefit is 
limited to the refund of premiums paid, less 
dividends paid in cash, with compound interest 
at 3%. 

2. If the life insured is engaged in military 
or naval service (but not in air service) in the 
home areas, full protection is granted without 
restriction and without extra premium. For ex- 
ample, those in the Canadian Active Service 
Force, who are now in Canada, or who are in 
Newfoundland protecting her shores, come with 
in this class while they are within these areas, 

3. If the life insured is engaged in military 
or naval service outside the home areas, as for 
example a Canadian on active service in Great 
Britain, full protection can be obtained only 
upon payment of an extra premium; otherwise 
the limited benefit applies. 

4. If the life insured is engaged in war avia- 
tion service within the home areas, full protec- 
tion can be obtained only upon payment of an 
extra premium, If the life insured is engaged 
in the air forces and proceeds beyond the home 
areas, as_ for example a Canadian airman in 
Great Britain today, the limited benefit only, 
applies. There is no provision for payment of 
an extra premium. 

Reinstatements 

“Very few questions have arisen since 
the inception of the clause,” stated Mr. 
Godsoe, “but one problem that at once 
arose was its application to reinstated 
policies. In this connection, it was found 
that much depended upon the wording 
of our Uniform Life Insurance Act, 
and, in some cases, even more depended 
upon the particular wording of an indi- 
vidual company’s reinstatement clause. 
However, the matter was inquired into 
rather thoroughly and today the com- 
panies in general are following the prac- 
tice of inserting the war clause in all 
reinstatements where the policy has 
lapsed more than 30 days. Another ques- 
tion presented itself in connection with 
policy changes, and in this connection 
I believe the general practice is to in- 
sert the war clause, where a_policy- 
holder desires to change any existing 
policy to one on a cheaper plan, or to 
one for an increased amount of in 
surance.” 

As to application of war clause to 
Group contracts, Mr. Godsoe said: “So 
far as new contracts are concerned, the 
practice of the companies has become 
quite uniform. Master policies now 
written contain a provision to the effect 
that any life insured who leaves the 
company’s service to enter active service 
shall be deemed, for the purposes 0! 
the contract, to have terminated his 
service with the company and not to 
have taken leave of absence. Under 
these circumstances, the employe’s cov 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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P. V. BOND 


Great-West Life has announced pro- 
motion of P. V. Bond, CLU, as mana- 
ger of their Toronto 1 branch, and J. 
N. Connacher as manager of the Winni- 
peg branch, effective December 1 

Mr. Bond, who succeeds Mr. C. F. 
Dunfee, CLU, recently appointed super- 
intendent of Eastern agencies, joined 
the company in 1927 as supervisor of 
the Winnipeg branch and in 1938 was 
appointed manager of the Winnipeg of- 
fice. Mr. Bond obtained his CLU de- 


Two Great-West Life Appointments 














J. N. CONNACHER 


gree in 1935 and was elected president 
ef the Winnipeg Life Underwriters As- 
sociation in that year. Last year he 
was provincial vice-president of the as- 
sociation for Manitoba. 

Mr. Connacher, who succeeds Mr. 
Bond at Winnipeg, first joined the Great- 
West Life at Winnipeg in 1937 where 
he immediately established himself as 
one of their leading personal producers. 
He was appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at Hamilton a year ago. 





General Budgeting 


Impressed on Agents 

Over the signature of A. Mackenzie, 
assistant general manager and manager 
Manufacturers Life, the 
issued a special circular 


of agencies, 
company has 
for agents emphasizing the importance 
of general budgeting by the public to 


meet increasing taxes to finance Can- 


ada’s war effort. 

It is pointed out that the agents would 
be doing a public service by advising 
their clients and policyholders to budget 
their incomes to meet next April’s tax 
payments, rather than wait and find 
themselves faced with a fixed charge 
much higher than usual. It is further 
pointed out that from the agent’s own 
standpoint, his business is not apt to 
be adversely affected if his clients lay 
away periodically graded amounts for 
taxation purposes. A client, or any 
taxpayer for that matter, faced with an 
abnormal tax bill, may automatically 
tighten his purse strings if he did not 
save for this exigency, which would mean 
that the insurance agent might lose some 
business he otherwise had a chance of 
getting 


DR. J. E. POLLARD DEAD 








Formerly Associate Medical Director of 
Prudential With Which He Was 
Connected Since 1909 

Dr. Joseph Egbert Pollard, retired 
associate medical director of Prudential, 
died at Clearwater, Fla., November 29, 
age 70. He was born in Newark, N. J. 
and was a graduate of the College of 
Physicians & Surgeons, New York. After 
completing his education Dr. Pollard 
served for four years as resident surgeon 
at the Home for Disabled Soldiers in 
Kearny and later was on the surgical 
staff of St. Michael’s Hospital in New- 
ark. In 1903 he established a general 
practice there. 

Dr. Pollard joined the Prudential med- 
ical department in 1909 During the 
World War he volunteered and was 
made a captain of the Army Medical 
Corps and served at Fort Totten. In 
1918 he was appointed assistant medical 
director of the Prudential and became 
associate director in 1923. He retired 
March 3, 1939. 


Equitable of Canada 
Celebrates 20th Year 


Equitable Life of Canada observed 
its twentieth anniversary in November. 
It now has assets of $12,500,000 and in- 
surance in force of $41,000,000. The 
1940 business is ahead of last year. 
Commemorating the anniversary there 
was a dinner held at the head office 
in Waterloo, attended by directors, 
agents, head office staff and others. 


Wright Urges Closer 
Agent-Company Ties 


ADVOCATES MORE COOPERATION 


National Association President Asks 
Companies Drop Contracts of 


Unfit Agents 





Stressing the necessity of fieldmen and 
home offices of life insurance compa- 
nies becoming “better partners,” Harry 
T. Wright of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers, advocated a greater degree of co- 
operation and counsel between the two 
in his talk Thursday, December 5, before 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York. He asked that the companies 
counsel with representative personal 
producers more than at present, saying 
that this would result in better and 
more efficient service by the agents. 
Mr. Wright urged the executives to 
“cancel the large number of outstanding 
contracts of the unproductive, unfit and 
part-time agents who are constantly 
tearing down the prestige of the repre- 
sentative life underwriter.” He warned 
that “it would be a most serious mistake 
when a problem is presented by your 
field forces in an honest and friendly 
way, to disregard meeting it. In so do- 
ing it may give other groups who may 
not have the best interests of the life 
insurance business at heart an oppor- 
tunity to take credit for something that 
the companies had intended doing, but 
just hadn’t got around to completing.” 


Make Six Suggestions 


The National Association president 
suggested six ways in which the com- 
panies and the agents could be of great- 
er service to the public. He asked the 
companies to give serious consideration 
to the plan recently introduced dealing 
with an adjustment of agents’ commis- 
sions, to formulate a retirement plan for 
the field forces, to enforce the Agency 
Practices Agreement eliminating unfit 
agents everywhere and part-time agents 
in urban centers, to insist that company 
department heads adopt the same view 
of agency problems publicly proclaimed 





Texas General Agent’s Publicity Idea 





HE'S PREALLY An 


ELEPHANT HUNTER 
TH/S WAS A CINCH ~ 


Vevas FRIDENTIALS 
Grn OWor 


Johnny Johnson, general agent in 
Dallas of the Texas Prudential, believes 
in using original publicity ideas. One 
of them is shown in the accompanying 
cut. 

When his friends and clients saw the 
picture they were startled; hastened to 
ask him what was the next chapter in 
the adventure; how did he escape the 
bear? 


It developed that the picture was 





14} 


Ma 


SOHN 
i Sonnison, 


taken in Corpus Christi; that it was 
posed; that the bear was stuffed. The 
photographer was Don Coates, publisher 
of Insurance News Graphic. Anyway, 
it attracted considerable attention when 
the Insurance News Graphic published 
it on its cover. 

Johnny Johnson has been with his 
company fifteen years, and his present 
annual personal production is above 


$500,000. 


. its. 





HARRY T. WRIGHT 


by company presidents to cancel the 
contracts of unproductive agents imme- 
diately, and to ask suggestions from their 
agents. 

He promised that if this were done, 
the agents would be able to render more 
service to the insuring public, would take 
increasing advantage of the companies’ 
educational courses, would increase their 
interest in civic affairs, would increase 
their prestige and conduct their  busi- 
ness in a more professional manner, and 
would take greater interest in their gov- 
ernment, 

Insurance Offsets Taxes 

“The life insurance agent probably 
does more to reduce taxes than any 
other sales agent, by selling men the 
idea to make provision for themselves 
and their families,” said Mr. Wright. 
‘It is a fact that the selling of life 
insurance requires more real persuasion 
than anything else that is sold. Had not 
the client been sold the idea to make 
provision for his beneficiaries, obviously 
it would be necessary for either the 
state or Federal government to assume 
that responsibility, and on that basis 
we in the field believe that we are de- 
serving of the fullest cooperation of 
those in Washington who must be con- 
cerned about keeping taxes within lim- 
s ” 

The speaker emphasized the impor- 
tance of bringing about the reforms he 
presented to the life presidents without 
delay. “A sincere, honest effort to elim- 
inate the men who are a distinct dis- 
credit to the life insurance business,” 
he said, “would get an amazing reaction 
from the men who are doing about 85% 
of your business. It would likewise have 
the same effect on the insuring public 





E. P. PERRINE APPOINTED 





Made Agency Supervisor for Southern 
California of American 
United Life 
E. P. Perrine has been appointed 
agency supervisor for Southern Cali- 
fornia by the American United Life of 
Indianapolis. He succeeds Walter E. 
Mullineaux, who resigned to enter per- 
sonal production. He already has as- 
sumed his new position. af 
Mr. Perrine has been prominent in 
life insurance circles in Los Angeles 
for more than a decade. For the past 
eight months he has been lecturing on 
life insurance at the University of South- 
ern California and the University of 
California at Los Angeles, to classes of 
teachers. These lectures formed a part 
of the program of the Institute of Life 
Insurance looking to getting information 
on life insurance included in the curric- 

ulum of the secondary schools. 
His office, at present, is at 5322 Cren- 
shaw Boulevard, Los Angeles. 





J. K. S. Manuel has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Western On- 
tario agency of the Montreal Life. 
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Covered Bridges 


WHY WERE THEY COVERED? 





Vermont still has a number of covered bridges surviving the rav- 
ages of storm, of flood, and of time,—and tourists still ask, '"Why are 
they covered?"' 

The reason is that the roof and sides are a housing to keep the 
wooden trusses from rottina; and that's why covered bridges prove 
long-lived. 





The National Life Insurance company has survived the ups and 
downs of more than ninety years of stress and storm. It's ‘housing’ is 
conservative management. 


The Company is announcing for 1941 a continuance of the same divi- 
dend scale as it had in 1940. 





NATIONAL LIFE comeany = wontretier VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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~“Earned highest rate of 
interest in 1939 on mean in- 








vested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies 
with as much as 100 million in 


force. 


—“Paying highest rate of 
interest in 1940 on funds held 
in trust for policyholders and 
beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid 
continuously since organization 


in 1907. 


This advertisement appeared in the 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940 Gold Book. 
Of course, we had to change the dates 
each year. But, the statement of facts 


needs no change! ! 





“Earned In 1939 - - - 5.1% 
*Paid In 1940 -- - 5. 











JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 
Julian Price, President 


* From published statistical reports. 








“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


Greensboro, N. C. 




















ONLY THREE PRESIDENTS 
SINCE 1865 


POPrE coe 





D uring the 75 years of its 
existence, the Provident has 
benefited by the alert lead- 
ership of the men pictured 
here. In three-quarters of a 
century, it has had only 
these three presidents — a 
striking evidence of the sta- 
bility and continuity which 
has always characterized its 
management. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
From 1865 to 1906 





AS. WING 
From 1906 to 1931 





M. A. LINTON 
Since 1931 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


fel i by — 7 


3 YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 
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Sales Ideas Stressed 
To Los Angeles Ass’n 


WILLIAM ROTHAERMEL SPEAKER 





Pacific Mutual Vice-President Talks on 
Requirements for Successful 


Work in Field 





Emphasis was on the fundamentals of 
life insurance and usable sales ideas at 
the breakfast meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles 


last Friday morning, November 29. The 
program, devoted entirely to giving the 
avent ideas he could take away with 


him and use in his daily canvass for 
clients, was without any reference to the 
more advanced underwriting techniques, 
and was greatly appreciated by the un- 
derwriters attending. 

William M. Rothaermel, vice-president 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, spoke on 
“Success in the Field Today,” and Hal 
Crouch, attorney, followed with a talk 
on “How a Lawyer Looks at Life In- 
surance.” 

Proper work habits are the basis of 
success in life insurance selling, Mr. 
Rothaermel said, and each underwriter 
must figure out for himself how many 
people is “enough” for him to see. To 
set his own objective for the year, the 
agent must set up his own budget re- 
quirements for the year, deduct esti- 
mated renewal earnings, and find out the 
exact amount of first-year commissions 
that will be necessary. He finds the 
number of cases he must write in a 
year by determining his average policy 
and average commission. With the ratio 
between interviews and cases and calls, 
he can find the minimum number of 
people he must see each month, week, 
or day. 

Just as important, he said, is seeing 
the right kind of people, that is, people 
who have the need, the ability to pay, 
the ability to pass the medical and are 
willing to do business. The agent can 
determine the group or class where he 
should specialize by analyzing his busi- 
ness to find what groups he is most 
successful in selling. 

Mr. Rothaermel listed proper sales 
procedure as the third fundamental. 
Thorough preparation for an interview 
is as important as seeing enough peo- 
ple, because if the agent isn’t saying 
the right thing the sale will be lost. 
The sales presentation should be revised 
frequently, to keep it from becoming 
just a habit talk. Rehearsal, drill and 
revision are essential to keep the sales 
talk fresh and effective. 

“The essentials to success in the field 
can be summed up as—Are you seeing 
enough people of the right kind and 
saying the right thing?” Mr. Rothaer- 
mel said, “but a fourth question under- 
lies these three. That is, Are you in the 
right business? 

“Unless you are thoroughly sold on 
the business and enthusiastic, your words 
will lack punch and conviction. They 
will lack the sincerity that is necessary 
to convince the prospect. If you feel 
enthusiastic about the business, and an 
urge and desire to see people, then you 
are in the right business and success 
will be yours. This is a business and 
a job that challenges the best in every 
man or woman. It is no business for 
weaklings. Only those with a will to win 
survive.” 





Life Ins. in Canada 


(Continued from Page 40) 

erage under the Group policy auto- 
matically ceases upon termination of em- 
ployment. So far as contracts issued 
Prior to thé outbreak of war are con- 
cerned, generally speaking, under most 
of these although not all, the employer 
could continue the insurance in force for 
employes enlisting for active service. 
This position arose from the freedom 
given employers under leave of absence 
Provisions to continue benefits to em- 
Ployes not actually at work.” 
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McLusky & Haylor Are 
Named General Agents 


APPOINTMENT BY U. S. LIFE 





Will Cover Syracuse Territory Assisted 
By Edward Durst for Casualty and 
Richard Arnold, Life 





McLusky & Haylor have been selected 

as general agents for United States Life 
in Syracuse and surrounding territory, 
with offices at 332 South Warren Street. 
They will handle the company’s com- 
plete line of life, accident, health and 
hospitalization policies. 
The McLusky & Haylor agency was 
established in 1928 by James McLusky, 
Jr. and Burnett E. Haylor. Both have 
been in insurance for fifteen years writ- 
ing fire, life, casualty and general lines. 
Edward Durst will assist in organization 
of the accident, health and hospitaliza- 
tion department of the agency and Rich- 
ard Arnold will aid in developing the 
life department. 


Frey Is Assistant Editor 
Of Mutual Benefit Magazine 


Charles W. Frey has been appointed 
editor of the Mutual Benefit 
monthly magazine, The Pelican. Mr. 
Frey first joined the Mutual Benefit in 
July, 1939, as a member of the agency 
department and the editorial staff of 
The Pelican. 

He was born in York, Pennsylvania, in 
1910, and is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Prior to joining the Mutual Benefit he 
worked for five years with the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey as a lubrication 
engineer and a technical writer. He 
studied house magazines and_ trade 
journalism at New York University. 

The Pelican is the Mutual Benefit’s 
monthly magazine for its field represen- 
tatives. It has been published contin- 
uously since 1902 and ranks as one 
of the oldest house magazines in the 
country. Last year it won honors among 
all house magazines in its class in a 
nation wide contest sponsored by the 
House Magazine Institute, and recently 
it was awarded a Certificate of Ex- 


assistant 





CHARLES W. FREY 


cellence by the Life 
tisers Association, 


Insurance Adver- 








CELEBRATING OUR 


Pruk Anniversary Year 


Commemorating 


30 YEARS OF SERVICE 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











Above is a picture of President George R. Kendall taken at the 
time he organized our Company in Springfield, Illinois, on Novem- 
ber 6, I911. : 


Washington National Pearl (30th) Anniversary Year 
Nov. 6, 1911 —Nov. 6, 1941 
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W. I. Black, Omaha, 
In Neb. National Guard 





WALTER I 


BLACK 


Walter | 


eral agent at 


Black, John Hancock gen- 
Omaha, will report for 
luty December 23 as a captain in the 
Nebraska National Guard and will be at 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Little Rock. 
Mr. Black takes 
from his company and his Ne- 


a year’s leave of ab- 
sence 
braska agency at a time when the agen- 
cy shows excellent results, the 1940 paid 
production doubling that of 1939, Cor- 
win L. Hulbert, the leading producer 
during the last three years, will carry 
on as supervisor in Mr. Black’s place. 





Julian Price Guest 


(Continued from Page 24) 
Prudential Insurance; Howard W. Kacy, <Aca- 
cia Mutual; Ralph H. Kastner, American Life 
Convention, 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General; Stewart 
M. LaMont; Frank S. Lantry, New York Life; 
Lee, Occidental; Herbert K. Linds 
ley, Farmers & Bankers; Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
National; Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Manhattan Life; Frank W. McAllister, Kansas 
City Life; A. J. McAndless, Lincoln National. 

E. M. McConney, Bankers Life; James A. 
McLain, Guardian Life; W F. Mariner, Met- 
Life; Samuel Milligan, 
Life; William Montgomery, Acacia Mutual; 
John J. Moriarty, American Mutual; William 
I. Morrow, Aetna Life; W. L. Noneman, Oc- 
cidental Life. 

John B. Northrop, Metropolitan Life; William 
L. O’Conor, New York City; J. Howard Oden, 
North American Re.; Frank A. B. 
dential; Lee N. Parker, American Service Bu- 
William B, 
Clarence O. Pauley, Great Northern Life; T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual. 
Pink, New York 
tendent; John M. Powell, Loyal Protective Life; 
Edward B. Raub, Indianapolis Life; Austin D. 
Reiley, Mutual Life; Edward E. Rhodes, Mu- 
tual Benefit; R. B. 
Col. C. B. 


Laurence F. 


Bankers 


ropolitan Metropolitan 


Page, Pru 


reau; Parsons, Equitable Society; 


Louis H. State Superin- 


Richardson, Western Life; 
Robbins, American Life Convention; 
E. A. Roberts, Minneso ta Mutual; Georg E. 
Rogers, Jr., Prudential; Dr. Eugene F. Rus- 
sell, Mutual Life; Miles Scheaffer, United Ben- 

W. C, Schuppel, Oregon Mutual; Harry L. 
Seay, Southland Life; George M. Selser, United 
States Life; W. P. Stevens, Scranton Life; E. 
B. Stevenson, National Life & Accident; Com 
missioner Sullivan of Washington. 

Charle ( Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan Li 


J. W. Thomson, North American Re William 
M. Tomlins, Jr., American Surety; W. H. 
[rentman, Occidental Life; Herbert E. Trev- 
vett, Commercial Travelers; James M. Webb, 


Jankers National; Earl C. Wightman, Mutual 
Life; Harry R. Wilson, American United Life; 
ee J. Wolfe, actuary; Herbert M. Woollen, 

erican United Life; Clyde W. Young, Mon 
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Caminetti Appeals on Two 
Pacific Mutual Decisions 


Insurance Commissioner Caminetti of 
California filed with the Supreme Court 
of that state on Nevember 27 a brief 
on two appeals from the decision of 
Superior Court Judge Joseph W. Vickers 
denying petitions to set aside the voting 
trust agreement of the Pacific Mutual 
Life ((old company). 

The brief is based on the argument 
in the case by Eugene P. Fay, chief 
assistant commissioner, who represented 
Mr. Caminetti as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of California and as 
liquidator of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
California. 

One appeal is from an order of the 
Superior Court denying the petition of 
Commissioner Caminetti, appellant, for 
an order directing certain trustees to 
re-assign and re-transfer to appellant 
ten thousand shares of the capital stock 
ot Pacific Mutual Life adjudicating the 
dissolution of the so-called Pacific Mu- 
tual voting trust agreement; and setting 
aside that agreement and the disposal 
of stock under it. 

The brief sets forth the points on 
which it is argued the trial court erred 
when the case was argued several weeks 
ago. The Insurance Department argues 
that the transfer and assignment of the 
capital stock to voting trustees violated 
the provisions of the rehabilitation agree- 
ment and the order of liquidation; that 
the delinquency proceedings against the 
Pacific Mutual did not come under pro- 
visions of the Insurance Code; that the 
assignment of stock to the voting trust 
violated two sections of the Insurance 
Code and several other points. 


VINEYARD COMMITTEEMAN 

The Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association has chosen Foster A. Vine- 
yard national committeeman. He is as- 
sociate general agent in the Gordon H. 
Campbell agency of Aetna Life. 





Commerce Chamber To 
Broaden Its Activities 


MORE THOUGHT TO INSURANCE 


National Body Adee T. F. Cunneen 
Who Is Succeeded By Von Thaden; 
Public Relations to Fore 


Terence F. Cunneen, insurance depart- 
ment manager, United States Chamber 
Washington, has _ been 
advanced to executive assistant for in- 
surance. Arthur H. von Thaden, assist- 
ant manager of the insurance depart- 
ment, will succeed Mr. Cunneen as man- 


of Commerce, 


&, 


Harris & Ewin 


ARTHUR VON THADEN 








WHY 


BECAUSE 


package. 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
Chairman 


has approximately 14% of all new life insurance written 
by Federal Life agents in recent months been on one 


particular plan—the Streamliner? 


the Streamliner is a combination contract providing Life- 


Health-Accident-Hospital coverage in one policy. 


This combination comes in packages of all sizes from 
$1,000 Life and $25 monthly indemnity up to $10,000-$200. 


Rates are especially attractive. 


That's why about one out of every seven new policy- 
holders buys COMPLETE coverage in the Streamliner 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
President 
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CUNNEEN 


TERENCE F. 


ager. Among Mr. Cunneen’s duties will 
be to promote cooperation effort with 
local chambers of commerce and trade 
and industrial associations in the work 
of their committees on accident pre- 
vention and safety, fire prevention and 
health conservation. 

According to James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the chamber, a new program has 
been worked out by him and Esmond 
Ewing of Hartford, vice-president of the 
Travelers Fire and chairman of the 
chamber’s insurance department com- 
mittee, oth of these gentlemen are 
keenly aware of the importance of in- 
surance in the national economic picture 
and of the contribution insurance can 
make to national defense and advance- 
ment of America’s internal economy. The 
chamber points out that ultimate success 


of insurance depends upon active co- 
operation between those actively en- 
gaged in it and the public. Therefore 


the work of the chamber has been de- 
veloped to bring about a better public 
understanding of insurance. 


Some Chamber Activities 


During the present year the chamber 
took up the challenge of the Tempor- 
ary National Economic Committee and 
issued through its nationally circulated 
magazine, “The Case for Insurance.” 

The program of education carried on 
by the chamber with regard to insur- 
ance taxation has been continuous over 
a period of years. An annual detailed 
survey of insurance taxation is con- 
ducted and the results are given to 
chamber members and to other inter- 
ested parties. 

The chamber’s conservation program 
is directed toward reduction of losses of 
life and property through fire and pre- 
mature death through accidents and dis- 
ease. Fire prevention now occupies an 
important place in the programs of nearly 
500 local chambers of commerce en- 
rolled in the interchamber fire waste 
contest, sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council and_ the 
chamber. 


Arthur von Thaden’s Career 


\rthur von Thaden has devoted most 
of his business career to the insurance 
business. Born in Elizabeth, N. J., he 
attended the public schools there. Also 
studied at Lafayette College, New York 
University and obtained his L.L.B. from 
Washington College of Law. He is a 
member of the District of Columbia 
Bar. For three years he was statistician 
with Commercial Casualty, Newark, and 
before that assistant statistician for 
three and a half years with Fidelity 
and Casualty of New York. He joined 
the staff of the Chamber’s Insurance 
Department in 1926, became assistant 
manager of the Department in 1930. 
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THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DIPLOMA 
George 1. Duncan 


WHO HAS SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED THE ATNA 





Ce Life Insurance Gursee a>. 
eet, A COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
5 IN LIFE INSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE ATNA 
eae HOME OFFICE IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
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oundation 


of a successful life underwriting career 


The Aitna Life Insurance School presents an 
intensive study course in life underwriting 
incorporating field-tested principles of planned 
salesmanship. Designed for the experienced 
as well as the new salesman, the School has 
proved its effectiveness for the many life 
underwriters who have attended its sessions. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


OR ASK ANY ATNA 
LIFE GENERAL AGENT — 


THE NEXT FIVE-WEEK 
SESSION BEGINS ON 
JANUARY 6, 1941 





ATNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Taxpayer Association Movement 


And Its Relation To Life Insurance 
By Colby Dorr Dam 


Tax Foundation, Incorporated 


The possibility of easing the heavy county and municipal taxes; and prop- 
tax burden borne by the life insurance’ erty taxes. 
business is rapidly growing as a result Every state, in one form or another, 
of the large savings in state and local imposes a percentage tax on premiums 
government costs achieved by the tax- paid by life policyholders, regardless 
payer association movement. of the size of the policies. This levy 

Total taxes collected on life insur- accounted for approximately $65,000,000 
ance for 1938, the latest year on which of the total tax burden. Other state 
figures are available, amounted to $131,- taxes amounted to about $13,400,000. 


400,000. The taxes included premium Similar impositions by counties and 
and other state taxes; licenses and fees; municipalities totaled about $2,300,000. 


State Executives of Taxpayer Associations 





When the National Defense program got under way the watchful taxpayer 
associations throughout the country held a three-day conference of state executives 
in New York under the auspices of Tax Foundation, Inc., which was attended by 
representatives of nineteen state associations. 

Shown above they are, left to right. Keeton Arnett, executive director, Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, Jefferson City; John L. Hougardy, director, 
Maryland Public Expenditure Council, Baltimore; Dr. Lewis H. Kimmel, director 
of research, Tax Foundation; John D. Langmuir, executive director, New Hampshire 
Federation of Taxpayers Associations, Concord; S. S. Frissell, Manchester Tax- 
payers Association, Manchester, N. H.; James V. Clarke, Tax Foundation; Joe L. 
Long, executive secretary, Iowa Taxpayers Association, Des Moines; L. Richard 
Guylay, executive director, Citizens Public Expenditure Survey of New York, Al- 
Lany; George T. Holmes, executive secretary, Kentucky Tax Reduction Association, 
Louisville; U. S. Young, director, Citizens Public Expenditure Survey of Illinois, 
Chicago; Frank G. Arnold, president, Nebraska Federation of County Taxpayers 
Leagues, Fullerton, and executive director, Colorado Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, Denver; Thomas M. Joyce and Norman MacDonald, executive directors, 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Associations, Boston; Fred A. Eldean, 
executive director, Tax Foundation; Norman Borgen, secretary, and James McDon- 
nell, president, Minnesota Taxpayers Association, St. Paul; Fred W. Goodwin, 
publicity director, New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Trenton; Fred Bannion, 
executive secretary, Montana Taxpayers Association, Helena. 

(Standing): N. Bradford Trenham, executive secretary, California Taxpayers 
Association, Los Angeles; M. H. Harris, executive secretary, Utah Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City; A. R. Everson, executive vice-president, and F. B. Elwell, 
secretary, New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Trenton; Arch Ely, executive director, 
Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Madison; F. Arthur Hall, field 
operations supervisor, Tax Foundation; Stuart A. Baxter, executive director, Citi- 
zens Tax League of Ohio, Columbus. 

Others attending, not present when picture was taken: Harry Miesse, execu- 
tive director, Indiana Taxpayers Association, Indianapolis, and William R. Pouder, 
executive secretary, Tennessee Taxpayers Association, Nashville. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
RENEWALS cconsesss 
RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Room 4901 70 Pine St., New York 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 














In certain Southern and Southwestern ments, enacted in 1934 by the Kentucky 
states, municipalities are allowed to General Assembly, were based on studie 
superimpose their levys on the already made by the Kentucky Tax Reduction 
excessive taxes imposed by the states. Association. The association estionates 
What the Movement Is Doing that these laws, which included a Upj.- 
form County Budget Law, saved the tax. 
Like any other expense, taxes must payers three million dollars in the first 
be charged against the cost of life in- year and $500,000 a year thereafter , 
surance. In the case of participating A public hearing on the state bud 
insurance, they add to the cost by re- for 1930-40 was called at Faneuil Hall 
ducing the amount of savings to be dis- hy the Massachusetts Federation of T 
tributed to policyholders in dividends. aver Associations. Fight : tax: 
Premiums for non-participating insur- ee See nee differ. 
c ent economies were recommended by the 
ance are based in part upon. the ex- association’s research men. As a result 
pense of doing business of which taxes of the hearing the state budget was re- 
are an important item. Such taxes are quced $14,500,000 ‘ bi 
thus ultimately borne by policyholders. iota ial 
In addition to the privilege and occu- 
pational license taxes and fees, insur- 
ance companies contribute heavily to 
the maintenance of Government through 
payment of property taxes. In order 
to protect their mortgage investments, , The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
some companies have found it necessary tion_reports tax reductions this year 
to acquire real property. While under in 63% of the state’s municipalities and 
laws of several states the companies may 4 lowering of state costs by $750,000. 


The Pennsylvania Economy League re- 
ports a reduction in net estimated ex- 
penditures for the 1939-41 biennium of 
$80,210,365 as compared with the pre- 
vious period. 


hold such property for only a limited According to the Citizens Public Expen- 
time, it is significant that state and local diture Survey of Michigan, communities 
property taxes paid in 1938 amounted to in this state which have active taxpayer 
$49,400,000. , organizations effected economies of $6- 


’ 000,000 from June, 1939, to May 1, 1940 
What the Movement Is Doing In New York State this year, 930 tax- 


The obvious way to reduce the huge payer and civic groups sent more than 
tax burden on life insurance is by re- 8,000 delegates to the public hearing on 
ducing the cost of state and local gov- the proposed state budget for 1941. They 
ernment through elimination of waste prevented an increase of $15,000,000 in 
and inefficiencv. There are twenty-seven the state income tax and for the first 
state-wide taxpayer associations and time since 1933 no new or additional 
some 1,200 local groups working on this taxes were levied. In 1939 the taxpay- 
problem. Budget and expenditure re- ers secured a reduction of $26,500,000 in 
ductions for 1939 and 1940 are so large the proposed budget. Economies effect- 
that the movement has set one billion ed by these groups in the city and local 
dollars saved as its objective for 1941. governments of New York State total 
A nation-wide drive for this end was more than $28,000,000. 
organized at the recent three-day meet- 


ing at New York, of directors of nine- Informed Taxpayer Action 


teen of the state organizations, held un- Many other states have likewise re- 
der the auspices of the Tax Foundation. duced government costs through in- 
The movement has been coordinated formed taxpayer action. In these organ- 
with the financing of the national de- ized areas of the country, insurance men 


fense program and is seeking to offset, will find it profitable not only to sup- 
through state and local economies, port their public expenditure control 
as much as possible of the additional groups but to use their influence with 
tax burden created by it. legislators to see that the insurance busi- 
ness obtains its share of tax reductions 
; , resulting from elimination of waste and 
Following are some typical instances inefficiency in public administration. By 
of savings effected by organized taxpayer so doing they can also help greatly to 
activity in various parts of the country. strengthen our government’s _ financial 
A survey of the City of Troy was made _ structure at a time when a $64,000,000,00 
recently by the Citizens Public Expendi- public debt and an $18,000,000,000 annual 
ture Survey of New York State at the cost of government coincide with an ad- 
request of the Troy Chamber of Com-_ ditional $14,000,000,000 national defense 
merce. Immediate savings of $367,000 program which may run to $30,000,000,- 
and future savings of $415,000 were rec- 000 or more. Thus, they can help to 
ommended. Many of these recommenda-_ put the brakes on a government which 
tions were adopted in the recently en- is already spending about 25% of our 
acted municipal budget. national income and levying about 20% 
Five laws to reform county govern- of it in taxes. 


Some Typical Instances 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Basil S. Walsh Bernard L,. Connor John J. Gallagher 


President Secretary Treasurer 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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° OPEN TERRITORY ° 
In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 
ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A Prize that all America shares! 


EACH YEAR SINCE 1929, the City Health 
Conservation Contest has been conducted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in co-operation with the 
American Public Health Association. 


Impressive placques or certificates are 
awarded annually to the contest cities 
which have done the most to improve their 
own health conditions and to reduce sick- 
ness and death rates. 


But medals and publicity seem trivial, 
indeed, in comparison with this important 
feet... 


®& The American Public Health Associa- 
tion estimates that health-conservation ac- 
tivities under the stimulus of this contest, 
in cities in 43 states and in Hawaii and 
Alaska, are saving 5,000 lives each year! 


a 
That is a reward worth striving for...a 
reward which is shared by all America! 


> Thousands of children have been pro- 
tected against the ravages of diphtheria 
and other diseases. Water supplies have 
been further safeguarded. Problems of ade- 
quate sewage disposal have been solved. 


New tuberculosis clinics have been in- 
stalled. 

Safeguards on milk and other food sup- 
plies have been tightened up. More exten- 
sive and continuous education of the popu- 
lation in health matters has been made 
possible and the co-operation of physi- 
cians and dentists has been enlisted in fur- 
nishing services to all who need them. 


It must be more than coincidence that 
47 cities in last year’s contest showed death 
rates from tuberculosis of less than 40 per 
100,000. In 1929, when the contest was 
inaugurated, the death rate for the coun- 
try as a whole was 76 per 100,000. 


P Also, in seven of last year’s contest 
cities, no mothers died in childbirth; in 
five, fewer than one mother died per 1,000 
births; and in fifty, only four mothers died 
per 1,000 births. 


These are only a few of many exam- 
ples that show how health conditions are 
being improved and death rates lowered in 
contest cities. 


Over 35,000,000 Americans live in cities 
which competed in last year’s contest. 


Cities with a total population of over 
48,000,000 are eligible this coming year- 
and this number can be increased as addi- 
tional cities accommodate themselves to 
the contest rules. 


> All over America, the City Health Con- 
servation Contest is harnessing the enthu- 
siasm, the intelligence, and the efficiency 
of local businessmen. They have embraced 
the opportunity to co-operate with their 
local health authorities and to contribute 
to the welfare of their communities. 





HT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


























The advertisement shown above is scheduled to ap- 
pear in the following magazines: Saturday Evening 
Post, November 23; Collier’s, November 30; Time 
Magazine, November 25; Atlantic Monthly, De- 
cember; Harper’s Magazine, December; National 


December; Ladies’ 


Geographic Magazine, December; American Maga- 
zine, December; Parents’ Magazine, December; 
Redbook, December; Woman’s Home Companion, 
Home 
McCall’s Magazine, December ; Good Housekeeping, 
December; Hygeia, December. 


The total circulation of all these magazines is almost 24,000,000. 


Journal, December; 
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Life Insurance Institute Reports 


On Activities; Gains Ttwo Members 


Member company represent atives at- 
tending the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance at the Waldort- 


Astoria in New York December 4 were 
called together by M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the institute and president 
Provident Mutual Life. Holgar John- 


son, president of the institute, conducted 
the forum discussions and presented his 
annual report which was made up in part 


of other reports by individual members 


of the institute — staff R. Leighton 
foster, K. C., representing the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, de- 


address on “Twenty Years 
of Institutional Advertising in Canada.” 
]. Walter Thompson Co., New York, 

is advertising counsel for the institute 
and Henry C. Fowler, its vice-president, 
reviewed the cooperation that has existed 
between his organization and the insti- 
tute since its inception and told of the 
mportance of a still further mobilization 
of the entire business in order to better 
present the case of life insurance through 
information. William D. 
executive of the 
analyzed the con- 


livered an 


education and 
Kennedy, account 
Thompson company, 
tent of the column “Hindsight and 
Foresight,” a daily newspaper feature 
edited by Mr. Johnson, and explained 
how it is keeping the institute’s objec- 
tives constantly in mind. 

Beneficial Life, Utah, and American 
Life, Canada, have joined the institute, 
bringing its total company membership 


to 101. 


Chairman Linton’s 
Opening the meeting Mr. Linton de- 
clared that those who have been work- 
ing closely with the institute are now 
certain that there is need of a central 
source of public information about life 
insurance. He said that “A cooperative 
organization representing many compa- 
nies can accomplish much more in this 
important field than any individual com- 
pany. The institute believes that an ex- 
cellent start has been made in having 
the public become aware of it and its 
function as a supplier of authoritative 
life insurance facts. To attain maximum 
usefulness in a service of this kind takes 
time. The institute is well satisfied with 
the progress made to date. Mr. Linton 
paid a tribute to the work of Holgar J. 
Johuson as president of the institute 
and asked the member representatives 
to make suggestions, send in ideas for 
use in the institutional advertising 
column “Hindsight and Foresight” and 
to avail themselves of the services of 
the institute in meeting their individual 
problems. 
Johnson on Institute’s Work 

President Johnson said in his report 
to members that next to a business so 
conducting itself that its interests are 
in the public’s interest, comes the neces- 
sity of seeing that the public i is appraised 
of what is being done. He also said 
that the plan adopted for the meeting 
was for the several departments of the 
institute to report the results of their 
activities. He reported personally on 
the various activities which do not fall 
into departmental lines. 

Mr. Johnson told of formation of the 
institute’s department of information 
and summarized its functions briefly as: 
to collect, catalog and correlate all in- 
formation which can possibly be used 
in the work of the institute; to take 
care of all requests for factual and 
statistical information 


Remarks 


about life insur- 
ance; to make special studies and re- 
ports to be used in institute projects, 
be responsible for preparation of all 
articles and information for articles for 
magazines, trade journals and newspap- 
ers, answer all letters received in re- 
sponse to the newspaper column “Hind- 
sight and Foresight” and to take care 

all requests for briefs which are 
offered by the institute. 

R. Leighton Foster said that Canadian 





M. ALBERT LINTON 
companies are spending an amount equi- 
valent to an expenditure in the United 
States of almost $1,500,000 a year for 
institutional advertising. That figure 
has regard for the relative volume of 
business in force in the two countries. 
Canadian companies began institutional 
advertising twenty years ago and are 
satisfied generally with the results at- 
tained. Display advertising has been 
used exclusively but use of the column 
form, as in the United States, is being 
watched with much interest. 
Departmental Reports 
H. Edwin Curtis, described the results 
of the institute’s publicity work, em- 
phasizing the importance of the monthly 
“Life News 


news bulletin Insurance 
Data,” which the institute began issuing 
three months ago to provide a service 


information about the life 
insurance business for the newspapers 
throughout the country and to create 
for the business a regular medium of 
news contact with the papers. He asked 
members to make effective use of the 
annual report to policyholders as a 
medium of publicity for the companies, 
each to tell their story, and in so doing 


of authentic 


to tell part of the story of all life 
insurance. 

One special activity of the institute’s 
department of information has been is- 
suance of a series of cartoons entitled 
“Our Democracy,” drawn by the dis- 
tinguished artist Hubert Mathieu. Max- 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


imilian Elser, Jr., reported that this 
series is now being taken by 1,738 news- 
papers spread over all the states, of 
which 94 are dailies and 1,644 weeklies. 
The cartoons are issued exclusively to 
one paper in each location. 

I'red H. Fidler, reported on the insti- 
tute’s motion picture activities, saying 
that the first picture, “Yours truly, Ed 
Graham,” has been shown to more than 
1,164,000 people outside the insurance 
business, and to 72,000 agents. The peo- 
ple were reached with this picture at 
a cost much lower than is ordinarily in- 
curred because of cooperation of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and individual agents who booked 
the picture in their territorics. The pic- 
ture will reach another million in 1941. 


The second film, “American Portrait,” 
is actually just gathering momentum now 
because it was released in the Spring 
just before the principal outlets—clubs 
and schools, recessed for the Summer. 
Both pictures have enjoyed an almost 
unanimous public approval (comment 
97% and 96.5% favorable, respectively) 
as well as enthuiastic endorsement by 
agents and trade press, said Mr. Fidler. 


Hear New York Life Band 





Music at the luncheon given to the 
insurance commissioners on Monday was 
by the band of the New York Life which 


was led by Major George Drum, com- 
poser and well-known conductor. Man- 
ager of the band is Hector Dilalla of 
the New York Life, who also plays the 
clarinet. 


Committee in charge of the lunch to 
the commissioners consisted of Albert 
N. Butler, Corroon & Reynolds, who was 
chairman; C. W. Fairchild, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; Jesse 
S. Phillips, Great American; C. G. 
Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan Life; mm 3 
Sterritt, Equitable Society; Col. H. P. 
Dunham, American Surety. 


Mrs. Pink Entertains 
Commissioners’ Wives 


AFFAIR AT THE RITZ-CARLTON 


ee Is Followed By a F 
how; Some of Those whet 
Were Present 


Wives of commissioners and Others 
attending the convention of the Stat: 
Department heads at the Pennsylvania 
this week a luncheon 
given at the Ritz. 
Carlton Hotel on Tuesday, hostess being 


were guests at 


and fashion show 


Mrs. Louis H. Pink, wife of the Ney 
York Superintendent. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Edward McLoughlin, wife oj 


the New York Deputy Superintendent. 

Mrs. McLoughlin introduced Mrs 
Pink who welcomed the women to New 
York, and thanked them for entertaining 
her in their cities. She was glad, she 

said, of the opportunity to repay them 
for their kindness during those visits. 

Seated at Mrs. Pink’s table were Mrs 
John C. Blackall, Mrs. Clinton Hoard, 
Mrs. Newton Millhan, Mrs. Aaron 
Rabinowitz, Mrs. ¢ George S. Van Schaick, 
Mrs. Mary Gallaway and Mrs. Donald 
Whitehorn. 

Members of the entertainment com- 
mittee included Mrs. Albert N. Butler, 
Mrs. Vincent Cullen, Mrs. Howard P. 
Dunham, Mrs. Jolin R. Dumont, Mrs. 
C. W. Fairchild, Mrs. ——. Mrs 
J. J. Magrath, Mrs. C. G. Taylor, Jr, 


Mrs. Van Schaick and Mrs. Harold 
Wayne 

Mrs. M: —. Gerard Touchette of West 
Hempstead, L. I., radio singer, rendered 
three songs. Then they all joined in 
singing “God Bless America.” Favor; 
were in the form of American flag. A 
fashion show followed the luncheon 


Among those present were these: 


Mesdames Joseph G. Bill, Albert N. Butler, 
. L. Wayne, R. L: Mulvehill, Matthew 
,» James P. Kelly A. J. Dunne, “Robert N 
Rose, How: sg” F. Dunham, P. L. Fisher, Thomas 
Watters, Jr., V. Farchild, Miss B. P. Wayne 
and Miss ho Doody, all of New York and 
vicinity. 
Others attending 
Harrington, George L. 
Helen H. Wagner, 


included Mesdames: C, F. J 
Pumphret, sect Sha 
Clinton Center; Henri N. 
Moriry, Rhode Island; John H. Evans, Ohio, 
Terence F. Cunneen, Washington; Ralph H. 
Kastner, Chicago; Thomas B. Curry, Hartford, 
T. W. Blunt, Springfield, Mass.; Charles M 
Cartwright, Evanston, IIl.; Ransom Wright, 
Atlanta; W. T. Grant, Kansas City; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, Chicago; Rollin M. Clark, Chicago; 
George H. Jamison, Albany: Thomas J. Cullen; 
Charles R. Fischer, Des Moines; C. C, Kirk- 
patrick, Des Moines; John B. Gontrum, Baltt- 
more; Tohn Sharp Wiliiams IIT, and J. S. Bar 
bour of Mississippi. 





Equitable Luncheon Host 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was host to the Insurance Commissioners 
convention at luncheon Tuesday at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. Major Andrew E. 
Tuck, vice-president of the Society, was 
in charge of the affair and greeted the 
guests. The excellent orchestra of the 
cashiers’ department furnished music 
and: Jules DuBarry led singing of pa- 
triotic songs at the opening and close 
of the luncheon. One member of the 
orchestra in charge of the percussion 
division, Charles Ravel, has been with 
the Society for more than fifty years 
and is one of the most animated per- 
formers. 


CONFEDERATE LIFE PROMOTION 

D. H. Coghlan, of the Port Arthur- 
Fort William divisional office of Con- 
federation Life, has been promoted to 
the office of manager of the association’s 
branch at Port Arthur. He succeeds 
C. C. Annett, who has been transferred 
to Vancouver Island as manager of the 
divisional office at Victoria. 





ROBERT E. HENLEY ILL 
Robert E. Henley, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, has been seriously 
ill in Richmond hospital for several 
weeks. His condition is now reported 
improved. 
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Even a picture assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect when you take away one of 
the principal figures... when, in this 
case, the father is no longer there. 


Suppose that these are real people. 
Tommy is five years old, and Jane, two. 
Mother and father are each about thirty. 

Suppose that the father is “taken out 
of the picture’. His earning power, of 
course, would stop...and the mother 
would face a real problem, trying to make 
ends meet. 





She might be able to get a job some- 
where, perhaps. But she hasn't done any 
work outside of the home for a long 
time. And taking care of Jane and Tommy 
is a full-time job in itself. Most people 
would agree that nothing is more impor- 
tant for young children than to have their 
mother’s time and loving care. 


Later on, when Tommy is 18, could he 
go to college . . . or would he give up the 
idea and try to find work somewhere so 


as to help his mother? 


Of course this father owns some life 
insurance, and it would undoubtedly be 
of real help to the family in their diffi- 
cult situation. But does he have enough 
to provide for them until the children 
are grown and able to stand alone in 
the world? 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


we, 


o- COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 « 51 Madison Avenue, Ne York, N. Y. 





Safety is always the first consideration.. 


- Nothing else is so important 


l 
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Suppose this young father takes a New 
York Life Family Income Policy for $10,000 
(face amount), with a ‘20-year period”’. 

In event of his death during the ‘20-year 
period’’, the mother receives $100 a month for 
the remainder of the period, that is, until the 
time when Tommy and Jane would be 25 and 22 
years old and the mother about 50. At that 
time, the mother would receive $10,000 in addi- 
tion, which would be a ‘‘nest egg”’ for her later 
vears. If the father dies after the “'20-year 
period’’, the amount payable is $10,000. 

If the father lives to an age when he wants to 
retire, he could use the cash surrender value of 
the policy to obtain a life income for himself. 


The premium rate for this policy is not much 
higher than for Ordinary Life during the *'20- 
year period”. . . and after the 20th year it is 
exactly the same as the Ordinary Life rate. 

For further information about this unusually 
attractive policy, mail the coupon today. 


IL TODAY 


CLIP—FILL IN—M 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Football Players 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Railroad and Aviation Society award 
committees. Before going to Princeton 
he attended Grinnell College. 

John A. Patton joined Equitable with 
*. A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, in 1924; 
entered home office in 1931; became as- 
sociate sales supervisor at Chicago in 
1933, and in 1937 was appointed man- 
ager of Group department at home of- 
fice in 1937. He played quarterback for 
Penn State in 1921-2-3. In the Rose 
Bowl game, January 1, 1923, against 
Southern California, he was one of the 
players. 

Paul F. Gorman joined Equitable in 
1934 as resident supervisor, Group de- 
partment, home office. In 1935 he was 
appointed assistant divisional Group 
manager at Syracuse; in 1937 was made 
divisional Group manager of New York 
State and New Brunswick. 

Mr. Gorman played center one year 
for Fordham; three years for Hobart, 
graduating from Hobart in 1923. Dur- 
ing his football career he was named 
for such mythical teams as Walter 
Camp’s All-American, the All-Eastern 
and Herald Tribune, New York Metro- 
politan After being graduated from 





MORRISON 


LAURENCE S. 





Hobart he was subsequently on coach- 
ing staff of Hobart, retiring from active 
participation in football in 1931. 


Once Was Mine Appraiser 


Career of Laurence S. Morrison Whose Report on Agents 


Compensation Was Most Widely Read of Year 


Probably no report made to an insur- 
ance convention in some years has at- 
tracted more attention than the one 
which Laurence S. Morrison of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau made 
in Chicago at the joint convention of 
that organization and the Life Agency 
Officers relative to a new plan of com- 
pensation for the insurance agents of 
United States and Canada. That plan 
is now in the head offices of the com- 
panies for consideration and has been 
widely read in all parts of this country 
and Canada, Whether or not it 1s gen- 
erally adopted it is at least a step in 
the direction of solution and has thrown 
the calcium light on Mr. Morrison as 
well. ; ‘ 

His job with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau since the latter part of 
1939 has been the post of director of 
research in full charge of the Bureau’s 
research work. He has already become 
pretty well known in the business for 
his comprehensive studies of agency 
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dependable degree 


American Industry 


In keeping with the 


theme of the 


PREPAREDNESS 


In peace or war the purchase of 


life insurance provides the most 


Association 


to have a part in extending the 
“helping hand”’ of life insurance to 


the American people. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MONTCLAIR 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


of security to 


and the home. 


“Preparedness” 
of Life 
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costs as he has devoted considerable 
time to business factors of agency man- 
agement and is a recognized authority 
in the field of agency cost work. He is 
author of these reports: “Measuring 
Agency Profit,” “What Price Business?” 
“General Agencies—Branch Offices” and 
“Financing of Agents.” 


Ancestors Came to California in 
Early Days 

Mr. Morrison’s career is not the aver- 
age routine one, but contains a number 
of angles of unusual human interest 
He is a Westerner at heart, born in 
California, and that is birthplace of his 
parents and both of his grandfathers. 
The latter were pioneers in the gold 
davs, one of them a ’49er. 

Laurence S. Morrison was at home on 
a horse even before he could walk, He 
also learned to use a gun at an early 
age. While at college he was captain 
of a gun team and he learned how to 
make and load his own ammunition in 
his home armory. Another boyhood hob- 
by was railroading and locomotives, His 
present relaxation is reading science and 
mathematics. 

His schooling was at Thacher in Cali- 
fornia, Andover and Yale, where he was 
a D.K.E. and also Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi. His business experience be- 
gan in his father’s bank in Redlands 
whence he took off for another bankine 
iob in San Francisco and then to a ioh 
in California’s oldest gold mine in Grass 
Valley. Restless and ambitious after 
eighteen months in the A.F.F., his next 
job was as assistant on an appraisal of 
the mines of New Mexico for the State 
Tax Commission. Later, in the Wasatch 
Mountains he nearly ended his career 
when he fell from the top of a 900 foot 
raise in a silver mine. Fortunately, 
there was a convenient timber forty fect 
down. 

Enters Insurance Business 

In 1925, chance brought him into the 
insurance business with the United States 
Fidelity & Guarantee in Los Angeles. 
First he was cashier and then safety 
engineer, his specialty being the inspec 
tion of amusement parks. In 1928, his 
friend and classmate, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., persuaded him to leave his 
native heath to join the staff of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau in 
Hartford. 

Mr. Morrison .joined the Bureau in 
1928. Although the major portion of his 
efforts while on the staff of the Burean 
have been directed towards research he 
has in addition been active in editorial 
and home office consultant work and in 
the Bureau’s schools of agency manage- 
ment. He has participated in most ot 
the regular two-week schools which the 
Bureau has held in past eleven years. 





TWO AETNA LIFE GROUP CASES 





Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 
of Nevada and Oldtyme Distillers 
Corporation Covered 
The Consolidated Coppermines Cor- 
poration of Nevada has bought a plan 
of Group Life, Sickness and Accident 
Insurance from the Aetna with amounts 
of insurance ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000; Sickness and Accident benefits, 
$10 to $40 a week; Surgical Fee benefits 
of $150 maximum. The number of em- 
ployes subscribing to the plan is 95% 
Insurance is for about $3,000,000 and is 
on a contributory basis. ; 

The Schenley Distillers Corporation 
has extended its Aetna Life Group plan 
to the Oldtyme Distillers Corporation 
which it recently purchased. The Old- 
tyme coverage is Group insurance for 
office and sales staff and Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health for the plant 
employes. Plants are in Jersey City, 
Cedarhurst, Md., and Limestone Springs, 

Ky. 
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New York Life’s 


(Continued 


a tutor, but George preferred to work 
took 
eighteen examinations and passed. When 


by himself. He seventeen of the 
he arrived in New Haven he didn’t know 
a single person in the university or in 
the city It 
work his way 


was necessary for him to 
throuch, which he did. 

In his freshman year he took an active 
part in the work of the debating society 
of which he was later made manager 
In his sophomore year he began to en 
ter more into the social life of the col- 
lege; was elected to Psi Upsilon in that 
year, and to the Skull and Bones in his 
senior year. He 
upper third group 
an A.B. degree. 


was graduated in the 
of his class, getting 
Harvard Law School Classmates 
and Experiences 

After graduation from Yale Mr. Har- 
rison went to Harvard Law School as a 
member of the class of °13. With him 
were several members of his Yale class 
Among them were Robert A. Taft, now 
United States Senator from Ohio; Wal- 
ter S. Logan, now general counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Thomas W. Bowers, now one of the 
senior vice-presidents of the Bank of 
Manhattan and whose sister, Martha, 
married Robert A. Taft; and Stephen H. 
Philbin of Fish, Richardson & Neave, 
New York lawyers. 

Among other members of Mr. Harri- 
son’s class in Harvard Law School with 
their present affiliations were Norman 
Armour, ambassador; Congressman 
Ralph Owen Brewster, former Governor 
of Maine; Congressman Hamilton Fish 
of New York City, who is a member of 
John C. Paige & Co., well-known insur 
ance brokers; Judge Harold Stephens of 
Washington, former assistant Attorney 
General under Roosevelt: Zechariah 
Chaffee and E. W. Dodd, now members 
of Harvard Law School faculty; Robert 
W. Perkins, general counsel for Warner 
Brothers; Tracy Vought of White & 
Case; Cletus Keating, admiralty lawyer: 
Eustace Seligman, son of FE. R. Selig- 
man and partner of Sullivan & Crom- 
well; T. W. Palmer, counsel Standard 
Oil of New Jersey; Ralph T. O'Neil, 
Topeka lawyer, who was former head of 
the American Legion; Dean C. W. 
Lepart of the Law School of Montana: 
and Joseph B, Keenan, former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. Harrison went on the staff of the 
Harvard Law Review, chairman of which 
was Robert A. Taft. Messrs. Harrison 
and Taft were roommates while the, 
attended Harvard Law School. 

Anecdotes about students of Harvard 
Law School are not numerous. It is 
four years of intensive concentration 
and there is little time for much out- 
side activity which would lend itself to 
colorful stories. Harrison did enjoy par- 
ticipating in the moot trials which wer 


held, and his classmates say that he 
never wrote a brief for his “client” 
without writing one on the other side 


first, on the theory that if he could 
think up all the arguments of the oppo- 
sition they would be easier to demolish 
One story which went the rounds of th« 
law school was that an opponent ap 
proached him and said: “I have had a 
busy time. I know you write briefs on 
both sides. You must have written my 
brief already, Be a good sport and give 
it to me.” Harrison did. It is not 
recorded whether he won the verdict or 
not. 


Secretary of Late Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 

A most inspiring year in the life, of 
George L. Harrison was when he was 
secretary to the late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes of the United States Su: 
preme Court. Daily contact with one of 
America’s most scintillating intellects 
was a university education itself along 
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philosophic, literary and economic, as 
well as legal channels. It had been the 
practice of Justice Holmes to engage 
as his secretary for one year a man 
from Harvard Law School graduating 
class, the choice being made by the 
Dean of the Law School. It was a post 


to which all Harvard Law School stu- 
dents aspired. Dean Thayer picked 
George Harrison. He arrived in 


October to report to the Justice, who 
was then 74 years old. When he reached 
the Justice’s home on I Street, at two 
minutes before 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the time he was due, he was nerv- 
ous because he had been told that the 
Justice was punctilious and caustic. Jus- 
tice Holmes opened the door himself. 
Young Harrison started to take off his 
overcoat, but the Justice stopped him. 
“Wait a minute; don’t take your coat 
off yet,” he said. “I do not want you 
to come here with any misunderstand- 
ing. You are called my law secretary, 
but I do my own law work.” This intro- 
duction generally deflated Dean Thayer’s 
young man The Justice continued: 
“There are two reasons why you are 
here: one is that it is very important 
for me to keep in touch with the frills 
f the younger generation; the other 
is, I take an infinite pleasure in bring- 
ing one young man a year to Washing- 
ton just to show him how little brains 
it takes to run the country.” 

However, there was plenty of work to 
do, reviewing petitions for certiorari, ab- 
stracting briefs, etc. 

Justice Holmes wrote all of his opin- 
ions standing at the desk of his father, 
the poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
scorned typewriting machines, wrote his 
opinions in longhand, and the year 
George Harrison was with him he wrote 
fifty-six of them, including his dissents— 
a record that had never been equalled 
bv any justice of the Supreme Court. 
These opinions were always sent to the 
printer in the original, with all their 
interlineations—a great intellectual ac- 
complishment. Mr. Harrison never knew 
of one being recopied. 

The secretary of the Justice prac- 
tically lived in his home and accompanied 
him on his long walks about the city, 
during which the venerable jurist would 
try out on his young companion his 
theories and philosophies in order to 
stimulate him and provoke discussion. 
Justice Holmes was insistent that his 
secretaries learn the importance of ap- 
proaching every problem with an open 
mind and with a sense of justice and of 
the merits of the case. Mrs. Holmes 
added to the charm of the household. 


Becomes Assistant General Counsel of 
Federal Reserve Bank 

When Mr. Harrison’s year with Jus- 
tice Holmes ended he made tentative 
plans to come to New York and enter 
the Winthrop, Stimson law office. Henry 
L. Stimson of that firm is now Secretary 
of War. But Mr. Harrison knew that 
the Federal Reserve Act had become a 
law on December 23, 1913, and that the 
twelve Reserve Banks were to open for 
business in November, 1914. These banks 
are in New York, Boston, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, Atlanta, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Dallas. Mr. Harrison de- 
cided that he would like to go with the 
Federal Reserve; so he went down to 
see Frederick Delano, then a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and asked 
him for a job. As soon as he told Mr. 
Delano of his experience with Justice 
Holmes, the former immediately said: 
“You are assigned,” and he went to work 
on November 2, 1914, just two weeks 
before the Reserve banks were opened 
for business. He was appointed assistant 
general counsel. 

Governor of the board when Mr. Har-. 
rison joined it was William P. G. Hard- 
ing, who had been a country banker. 
Outstanding personality on the board 
was the New York international banker, 





Mr. Harrison snapped on shipboard 
with Montagu Norman and Allan Sproul, 
First Vice-President of Federal Reserve 


Bank of N, Y. 


Paul Warburg, later to be made vice- 
eovernor. Warburg took a liking to Har- 
rison, had a great respect for his ability, 
industry and judgment, and in turn ex- 
ercised a tremendous influence over the 
career of the brilliant young man, War- 
burg was generally regarded as the most 
experienced central banker in the sys- 
tem, the best trained and the one who 
because of his experience abroad knew 
most about its functioning. His writings 
explaining the purpose of a central bank 
of issue have been collected and pub- 
lished in two volumes. Harrison’s train- 
ing under Warburg and later under the 
late Benjamin Strong, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a 
man of great courage and vision, an 
erudite student, passionately devoted to 
the Federal Reserve System, and the 
country’s chief World War financier, 
proved invaluable to Mr. Harrison. 


Work in Early Days of Federal 
Reserve System 

In the early days of the Federal Re- 
serve System there was an enormous 
amount of legal interpretation necessary 
in making the system function, responsi- 
bility for these interpretations falling 
largely on the shoulders of General 
Counsel Elliott and Assistant General 
Counsel Harrison. It was not unt'l the 
United States entered the World War 
in 1917, however, that the system got 
into its real stride as a great central 
banking institution. There was tremend- 
ous detail necessary in the formulation 
of regulations issued by the board and 
in interpreting the relations between the 
board at Washington and the twelve 
banks in the system. 

Having joined the Federal Reserve in 
its earliest days, Mr, Harrison played a 
role of major importance in the tran- 
sition of the system from an abstract 
act of Congress into a going concern, 
from its formative stage to its maturity 
in the World War. Through its opera- 
tion and development the Federal Re- 
serve System has become an integral 
part of American business and finance. 


His Red Cross Work in World War 

When the United States entered the 
World War Mr. Harrison was declared 
ineligible for military service on account 
of a stiff knee. He walks with a slight 
limp because of an accident he had in a 
fall during boyhood.: He joined the Red 
Cross in the latter part of May, 1918, 
and embarked for its foreign service in 
July. His convoy zigzagged consider- 
ably over the north Atlantic and the ship 
did not arrive in Europe until eighteen 
days after leaving New York. 

Mr. Harrison reported to Red Cross 
headquarters in Paris and soon found 
himself swamped with work. Because of 
the shortage of personnel he was given 
a variety of jobs, among others being 
those of chief of the bureau of personnel 
and of permits and passes in the North- 
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eastern Zone, and zone inspector, Those 
positions kept him in Paris part of the 
time, nevertheless he was obliged to 
make frequent trips throughout differen 
parts of the zone to which he was 
assigned. 
Made General Counsel 

In the latter part of December M; 
Harrison returned to New York, haying 
contracted a bad case of the influenza 
then prevailing. He was asked to retury 
to work with the Federal Reserve 
Board, and in February, 1919, he was 
promoted from assistant counsel to gen- 
eral counsel. He has continued his jp. 
terest in the Red Cross. In 1936 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Jp. 
corporators of the American National 
Red Cross and in 1937 was appointed 4 
member of the Central Committee, of 
which he is still a member. That com. 
mittee corresponds to the usual board 
of directors of other organizations. 


Deputy Governor of Federal Reserye 
Bank of New York 
Benjamin 


Strong, Governor of the 


New York bank, who came in contact 
with Mr. Harrison during his service 
with the Reserve Board and who had 
been impressed by his _ personality, 


wanted him as one of his chief liey- 
tenants. He persuaded Mr. Harrison to 
come to New York where he became 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. At the beginning 
Mr. Harrison was in control of the cash 
and collection department of the bank 
In that department are perhaps half of 
the persons employed by the bank. The 
department has to do with the bank's 
function in supplying coin and currency 
to meet the needs of the public, and 
with clearance and collection of checks, 
coupons and other items. 

It was not long, however, before the 
direction of the foreign relationships of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
became his chief function, and in cover- 
ing those duties he made an interna- 
tional reputation. 

In the post war days Europe was ina 
banking and economic debacle. The 
great task was to restore the currencies 
of the world to stability so that inter- 
national trade could be resumed, only 
possible if foreign exchange relationship 
between the currencies of the different 
countries could be re-established on a 
firm basis. One by one the different 
nations which had gone off the gold 
basis during the war, returned to that 
basis. Banking leadership enabled them 
to arrange loans and credits and rebuild 
their currencies, and, beginning with 
Austria in 1923, Germany in 1924 and 
England in 1925, a number of nations, 
helped by loans or banking credits, re- 
turned to the gold basis. 


Frequent Trips Abroad to Aid 
Currency Stabilization 

Mr. Harrison, in charge of the foreign 
functions of the bank, worked with Gov- 
ernor Strong closely in the whole post 
war rehabilitation period. He made fre- 
quent trips to Europe where he was 
consultation with the principal central 
bankers. He became familiar with the 
problems of the Bank of England, Bank 
of France, Bank of Italy. Reichsbank 
and similar institutions. He got along 
well with the central bankers of the 
different nations. Furthermore, he gave 
considerable personal assistance in cur- 
rency stabilization of several countries, 
including Poland, which nation decorated 
him with the Commander’s Cross with 
Stars, Order Polonia Restituta. : 

In an address about the Post War 
problems delivered at the Academy of 
Political Sciences in New York, Russell 
C. Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
explained how central banks took com- 
mand of the situation, saying in part: 

“The financial effort to construct 4 
bridge over the chasm between a wat 
time organization of the world and its 
peace-time organizations was shared by 
the central banks of the world. Capital 
issues and private banking credits were 
necessary at the first stage in each coum 
try, to unlock the doors as it were. But 
as one country after another was re- 
stored to the gold standard, with the 
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aid of private loans and credits, the role 
of the centr al banks became more im- 
portant, and that of other bankers less 
important.” 
Assumes Leadership of Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 

Mr. Harrison became Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank New York 
1928 at the critical point of the great 
speculative boom. Governor Strong had 
was away from his 
in the 


been in poor health; 
desk for some months, and died 
Autumn, 

The final phase of the stock market 
hoom got under way in the latter part 
of 1927 the carly part of 1928 it 
became apparent that the Federal 
serve System would have to adopt meas- 


and by 
Re- 
Pressure was applied 


ures of restraint. 


by selling amounts of Gov- 
the 


making 


substantial 


ernment securities from Reserve 
Jank’s portfolios and by suc- 


cessive advances in Reserve Bank dis- 
count rates. For a while, in the Sum- 
mer of 1928, it appeared that these meas- 
ures had been successful in restra lining 
the speculative movement, but in the 
latter ye of the year speculation again 
attained great momentum. 


It was at this point that Mr. Harrison 


was called upon to assume the leader- 
ship of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Both the Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York and the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington became con- 
vinced that further measures of restraint 
were necessary, but confiict developed 
over the measures to be adopted for the 
handling of the situation. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York believed that the principal weapon 
should be the traditional one of increase 


in discount rates. On the other hand, 
the Board at Washington believed that 
so-called “direct action” was the correct 
procedure. This contemplated pressure 
upon banks which were lending large 
amounts for speculative purposes to re- 
duce their loans rather than such an 
overall action as an increase in the dis- 
count rate. The controversy between 
New York and Washington continued 


for a period of weeks. The Board’s 
method was tried first, but finally the 
method advocated by Governor Harrison 
was adopted. Many bankers think it was 


unfortunate that it had not been used 
sooner. 
Problems in Wake of Stock Market 
Crash 


The crisis which began with the col- 
lapse of the speculative boom in the 
Fall of 1929 was a momentous one in 
every respect and called upon all ener- 
gies and abilities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. When the 
market crashed tremendous demands for 
cash followed in the financial world 
Large amounts had been placed on call 
by corporations and others who were 
lending surplus funds to the stock mar- 


stock 


ket in order to take advantage of the 
unusual high rates. These loans to se- 
curity brokers by persons other than 


out on call amounted 
to 3 billions, 700 millions in the third 
week of October, 1929. In the following 
week they dropped to 2.3 billions and 
by the end of the year had gone down 
to 1.4. 

The 


banks which were 


New York banks had to step in 
to take over a large amount of these 
loans. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York went to the assistance of the 
financial world by making funds avail- 
able to the banks in the New York mar- 
et, saving the situation. Part of the 
tunds were supplied through purchase of 


Government securities, first by the New 
York Reserve Bank ‘and later by the 
Federal Reserve System as a whole. The 


Federal Reserve system’s holding of se- 
curities, which amounted to 138 billions 
on October 3, were 293 at the end of 
October and were 511 at the end of the 


year. Reserve Bank discounts for mem- 
ber banks rose from 849 millions on 
October 23, 1929, to 991 millions on 


October 30, and then went down to 632 
at the end of the year, 

\ new crisis came in 1931 when there 
was a breakdown abroad starting with a 
flight of funds from Central Europe and 
ending with the abandonment of the 
gold standard by England in September, 
1931. The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York participated in an effort to stem 
that tide through participation in credits 
to central banks of countries where pres- 
sure was serious, but the situation had 
gone too far, and soon there were reper- 
cussions in this country. Confidence of 


depositors in the banks was shaken, and 
withdrawal of deposits and currency 
hoarding developed on a large scale. The 
Reserve banks attempted to ease the 
position of the banks by making large 
purchase of Government securities and 
by lowering discount rates, but bank 
failures continued, as the value of their 


assets continued to shrink and their de- 
mand liabilities were called. 

The Bank Holiday 
leading to 
March, 1933, was one of 
which the country 
experienced. It began to gain momen- 
tum when the country was shocked to 
learn that efforts to save the Detroit 
banking system had been futile and the 
Governor of Michigan declared a bank 
holiday for the state. Other states be- 
van to follow suit. Soon the situation 
was on the doorstep of New York and 
the question was whether there should 


The banking crisis the 


bank holiday in 


the most serious has 


be a banking holiday declared in this 
state. Mr. Harrison summoned the lead- 
ing bankers into conference. He saw 
that they were brought into touch with 
the administration in Was hington ; took 
the responsibility of getting the situation 
between Washington and New York 


threshed out. The final solution was the 


declaration of a National Bank Holiday 
by President Roosevelt. 
Following the crisis attempts were 


made to improve the situation by legis- 


lation. The two principal pieces of legis- 
lation were the banking acts of 1933 and 
1935, which brought about important 


changes in the structure and operations 
of the Federal Reserve, System, tending 
in general towards greater centralization 
of authority in the board in Washing 

ton. Mr. Harrison continuously pre- 
sented the importance of maintaining as 
much autonomy as possible at the re- 
gional Reserve Banks. That is, to pre- 
serve the original character of the sys- 
tem as compared with the system which 
would have a head office at Washington 


and branches in other parts of the 
country, 
During this period, beginning with the 
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latter part of the Hoover Administration 
and extending through both F. D. Roose- 
velt Administrations, Mr. Harrison was 
called upon by the Government and the 
United States Treasury, as an adviser, 
an authority on monetary and credit mat- 
ters. He participated in the formulations 
of policies adopted prior to and at the 
time of the bank holiday in 1933, and 
subsequently in matters of domestic and 
international importance where counsel 
was sought. 


Conferences and Action Growing Out of 


World War No. 2 


In April, 1939, Mr. Harrison attended 
conferences held at the Treasury in 
Washington, D. C., for purpose of dis- 
cussing various steps that might be taken 
in preparation for meeting the possible 
shock to the financial markets of the 
country of the outbreak of a European 
war. At that time he suggested that it 
would be advisable to form a general 
committee representative of the different 
interests in the New York money mar- 
ket which would be available in the 
event of war, or at other times, to serve 
as a convenient channel through which 
the Federal Reserve Bank, either in its 
own behalf or in behalf of the interested 
departments of the Government, might 
obtain information or through which it 


might transmit information or sugges- 
tions to the financial community. Such 
a committee, he suggested, would also 


form a convenient means through which 
prompt and orderly action in the money 


market might be sought whenever de- 
sirable. 

Near the end of August, when the 
European situation became more and 
more threatening, steps were taken by 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
to put this suggestion into effect. Mr. 
Harrison galled together different groups 
representing the various interests in the 


market to discuss the formation of such 
a general committee, and they having 
unanimously approved the suggestion, 


were requested to select their own rep- 
resentatives who would be available to 
serve on such a committee. The forma- 
tion of a forcign exchange committee 


was also effected in a similar way and 
with a similar purpose, namely, to func- 
tion with respect to operations in and 
questions concerning the foreign ex- 
change market. 


General Committee to Meet Situation 

The general committee formed at that 
time consists of five representatives of 
the commercial banks and one represen- 
tative each of the investment 
firms, the savings banks, the insurance 
companies, and the New York Stock Ex- 
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change. Chairman F. H. Ecker of Met- 
ropolitan Life, represented the insurance 
companies. The foreign exchange com- 
mittee consists of five representatives of 
the commercial banks, two representa- 
tives of the private banks and invest- 
ment houses doing a foreign exchange 
business, and one representative each of 
the foreign banks operating in this mar- 
ket, and the Stock Exchange firms doing 
a foreign exchange business. 

During the course of the meetings at- 
tending the formation of the general 
committee, which were held at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, repre- 
sentatives of the larger New York City 
member banks expressed the view that 
in the event of the outbreak of a Euro- 
pean war or the development of other 
conditions abroad resulting in marked 
pressure on the Government bond mar- 
ket, their respective banks would not 
endeavor to liquidate their Government 
security holdings. Furthermore, each of 
the New York City banks represented at 
the meetings indicated that it would, on 
inquiry from its various correspondent 
banks in other parts of the country, in- 
form them of its own purpose not to 
try to sell its Government security hold- 
ings in such circumstances. All of these 
steps proved of assistance in preserving 
some degree of order in the Government 
security when war finally broke out. 

Nevertheless while most of the large 
banks in New York City and in other 
principal cities held their security port- 
folios practically intact, recognizing the 
impossibility of selling their large hold- 
ings without disorganization of the mar- 
ket under the conditions then existing, 
many of the smaller banks and other 
holders of Government securities 
throughout the country undertook to dis- 
pose of part of their investments. The 
consequent heavy selling in the market 
for Government bonds and other high 
grade securities, accompanied by a vir- 
tual absence of ordinary buying orders 
in the market, led to a rapid decline in 
prices of such securities during the first 
half of September, which continued, but 
at a diminishing rate, through the third 
week of the month. Rather than run 
the risk to the whole banking system, 
and to the capital market, of such sell- 
ing feeding on itself, the Federal Re- 
serve System, under the direction of the 
Federal Open Market Committee, and 
acting through the Federal Bank of 
New York, placed bids in the market 
ior Government direct and guaranteed 
securities. In the five weeks ended Sep- 
tember 27, the Federal Reserve Banks 
bought, at declining prices, a total of 
$474,000,000 of United States bonds and 
notes, including Government guaranteed 
securities. These purchases were made, 
not in an attempt to fix or peg the 
prices of Government securities, but 
rather for the purpose of facilitating an 
orderly readjustment of the market to 
levels at which buying orders from other 
sources would come into the market in 
sufficient volume to maintain the condi- 


tions of orderly trading. By the last 
week of _ September this objective had 
been achieved, 


In April of this year it was announced 


that Mr. Harrison would resign as pres- 
ident of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and would become president 
of New York Life. On June 24 because 
of the extraordinary conditions growing 
out of World War No. 2 the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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Recreation and Hobbies 

Mr. Harrison is 53 years old. Outside 
f business he is very much of an out- 
door man. He has sailed boats since 
age of 6. He likes bird shooting, is a 
fair golfer and he goes to a football or 
baseball game whenever he can. He lives 
at 1 East End Avenue, New York City. 
For many years he was regarded as a 
confirmed bachelor, but early this year 
he married Mrs. Cary T. Grayson, widow 
of Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, who 


was private physician of Woodrow Wil- 
son, 
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John S. Thompson, New President "Hypa alee 
Yh a 


Of Insurance Institute of America 


John S. Thompson, recently elected 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
\merica, is vice-president and mathemati- 
cian of the Mutual Benefit. The Insur- 
ance Institute of America (not to be 
confused with the Institute of Life In- 
surance of which Holgar J. Johnson is 
president,) furnishes the examination ques- 
tions and grades the papers in the exam- 
inations of students taking the courses 
given by forty-four insurance societies 
or company groups in this country and 
Western Canada. The largest insurance 
society is that of New York City. Last 
vear 1,600 students took courses here under 
the auspices of the Insurance Society of 
New York 

Has Held Many High Offices 


Mr. Thompson has long been prominent 
in insurance societies and is well-known 
in actuarial circles both in this country 
and abroad. A Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, he has been a mem- 
ber of its Council since 1917. He served 
the Society as editor from 1918-1922, as 
secretary from 1922-1929, as _ vice-presi- 
dent from 1930-1932 and as president from 
1932-1934. In May 1934, as president of 
the Society, he represented the United 
States Government at the 10th Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries held at Rome, 
Italy. The Society in 1937 appointed him 
to act for it on a committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to study the need for a new mortality 
table. That committee has already made 
one report and is expected to issue another 
shortly, this time on non-forfeiture values 
and allied matters. 

Mr. Thompson is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, a Fellow 
and charter member of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, a Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain and a Fellow 
of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 

He has been since 1937 one of the three 
members of the Board of Actuaries of 
the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 


ability Fund of the United States. In 
1937, also, he was elected Vice-President 
of the Insurance Institute of America, the 
organization which recently named him 
president. 


Secretary of Medical Service 
Administration 


A novel field of work is that related 
to his appointment as Secretary of the 
Medical Service Administration, a non- 
profit corporation organized under a new 
provision of the New Jersey Law and 
sponsored by the Medical Society of New 
Jersey to promote a more satisfactory 
distribution of medical care among those 
with small incomes. 





Aims and Objectives of Huebner Fund 


Insurance executives are enthusiastic 
about the Huebner Testimonial Fund 
which will result in eventual develop- 
inent of many college and university 
professors throughout the country whe 
will devote their energies to educating 
young men so that they may possess a 
better and broader comprehension of 
life insurance. This Fund—$25,000 a 
year for five years—was announced by 
President Thomas I. Parkinson, chair- 
man of the Fund committee at a testi- 
monial dinner to Dr. Huebner, who is 
president of American College of Life 
Underwriters and for years has been 
head of the insurance division of the 
Wharton School of Insurance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The dinner was 
held at time of National Association of 
Life Underwriters annual convention in 
Philadelphia. 

Will Enlarge Scope of Dr. Huebner’s 

ork 

The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked Frank L. Jones, vice-president of 
Equitable and a member of the com- 
mittee, to explain the background of the 
Fund, its objective and reasons for its 
importance. He said: 

“At the outset there was the motive 
of company recognition, in an appro- 
priate way, of the years of services of 
Dr. Huebner to the whole insurance 
business—that was the mainspring of 
the program. In the consideration of 
various ideas about the most appropri- 
ate and effective methods was the one 


which was adopted, namely, the under- 
writing of a plan to enlarge the scope 
of Huebner’s work and to do so with 
the compliment of using Huebner’s 
name as a component part of it. 

“One of the movements which Dr. 
Huebner has promoted for several years 
is that of extending the teaching of life 
insurance to other colleges than the 
University of Pennsylvania. His diffi- 
culties were two: the lack of trained 
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professors, and inadequate books and 
materials of college grade. It is true 
that Dr. Huebner has trained a few 
professors who are doing good work in 
other colleges, but their number is whol- 
ly inadequate and the texts limited. 


Education Spreads From the Top 
Downward 

“Education is spread from the top 
downward. A man must first become 
educated before he can educate others 
with any very important results. There- 
fore, it is possible to assist in these two 
important fields and thus to compliment 
Dr. Huebner in his untiring endeavors 
to accomplish those results. The under- 
writing of a five-year program of the 
use of $25,000 yearly was made easy by 
virtue of the interest in Dr. Huebner 
and of the evident need to assist in the 
development of men and materials if 
life insurance is to have the ultimate 
public understanding which it deserves. 

“Fellowship and scholarships which 
are encouraged among intelligent men 
are widely underwritten in all depart- 
ments of education. It happens that a 
large number of men and women are 
mentally equipped to continue their edu- 
cation through research and_ special 
study, but they do not have the funds 
to pursue such work. There should be 
a sufficient number who will thus be 
helped in their program of specializa- 
tion to warrant the expectation that 
competent professors and teachable text 
materials will be the logical and proper 
outcome. 

“It is likely that the program for 
the development of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters would, by this means, have 
a further spread, though that is not in- 
dicated to be a part of the Huebner 
Testimonial Fund Program. 

“The program has been financially 
underwritten in a sufficient amount. The 
committee is now at work to organize 
it into a workable program, and that 
will be accomplished soon.” 
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ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
in its 
ASCENDENCY 


With accident insurance in its 
ascendency the smart Life insur. 
ance agent of today is rounding 
out his income by the sale of 
the popular income protection 
The reason is obvious: 

receptiveness on the 


forms. 
Greater 
part of the public to Income 
Protection makes easier sales 
and a quicker approach to the 
prospect’s life insurance prob- 
lems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI. 
DENT is now offering agents 
its new and modern 55th Anni- 
versary Policy containing many 
liberal features at reasonable 
premium cost. Recommend it to 
your best prospects and clients 
with the assurance that PRE- 
FERRED’s fifty-five years of 
Disability insurance experience 
will back you up. This is one 
of many accident policies issued 
by this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not get complete details 
today on our 55th Anniversary 
Policy and other contracts. The 
information will be speedily 
furnished upon request. 


You may as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 
PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 
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“ 700,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





Preparing for Leadership 


In 1941 





Northwestern Mutual Life Underwriters are looking 
forward with anticipation to their 26th Annual 
Eastern Agency Meeting at New York, January 3rd 
and 4th, 1941, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


The field committee which will plan and present the 
program in conjunction with the Agency Department 
is composed of Vaughn D. Griffin, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, General Chairman; P. T. Allen, Buffalo, 
New York; Oliver M. Barres, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania; Malcolm G. Drane, New York City; George 
Emery, New York City; J. Warner Heinekamp, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey and C. L. McMillen, New York City. 


It is the ability “to keep on keeping on”, in good times 
and bad, which distinguishes the successful man in 
any field. Well planned meetings which inform, 
interpret and inspire are of real and direct aid to 
underwriters in developing this essential ability. 


This Eastern Meeting offers Northwestern Mutual 


Life Underwriters a timely opportunity to prepare 
and equip themselves for continued leadership in 1941. 
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McConney and McCankie 


People Frequently Get Them Mixed Up Because They Both 


Are Actuaries, Both Hail from Des Moines and 
Their Names Jingle 





E. M. McCONNEY 

People frequently mix up McConney 
and McCankie. Both are actuaries and 
both live in Des Moines. E. M. McCon- 
ney is vice-president and actuary of 
Bankers Life Co. R. C. McCankie is 
underwriting vice-president of the Equi 
table of Iowa 

The best ot mistaken identity sto- 
ries goes back to the time when they 
lived side by side in a duplex and had 
the usual run of book agents trying to 
sell books on how to bring up offspring, 
drawn by the fact that each had a small 
girl, (There was only a ten days’ dif- 


ference in ages f the children.) Mr. 
McConney describes the incident as fol- 
lows: 

“One day a very large and very high- 
brow woman arrived, selling one of these 
books, and aiter sniffing at my wife’s 
lack of scientific literature on the up- 
bringing question, asked her name and 
then asked ation. She got the 
name all 1 t | upation baf- 
fled her. However, she held up bravely 
under it and wa ered t 

“In a few minutes she was in next 
door and there the name was McCankie 

stead of McConney, but still the oc- 
cupation lar) By that time her 
lack f kn edge was bothering her 
more than it as bothering us; so she 
tl ht is a | b and finally 
ailed out of there, with a very low 
pinion « e Scotch.” 

Career of Mr. McCankie 

R.. ¢ McCankie was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and received his edu- 


Watson’s College. He 


at Georg 


McCANKIE 


came to America in 1910 and soon be 
came actuary of the San Antonio Life 
of San Antonio, Tex., in which capacity 
he served until 1914 when he returned 
to Scotland to serve in the World War. 
He joined the Royal Highlanders as a 
private, participated in many of the ma- 
jor engagements during the four years 
of the war, and was discharged as a 
captain. 

Returning to the States in 1918, he 
became actuary of the Shenandoah Life 
of Roanoke, Va. He joined the actu- 
arial department of the Equitable of 
lowa in 1920. He was elected assistant 
actuary in 1921 and in 1926 was advanced 
to the position of associate actuary and 
was placed in charge of the underwrit 
ing activities of the company. He was 
made underwriting vice-president of the 
Equitable in 1938. 

Mr. McCankie is a past member of the 
Council of the Actuarial Society of 
America; past president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries; and is a 
member of the executive council of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 


Career of E. M. McConney 


Ek. M. McConney is a descendant of 
Highland Scotch chieftains and clans- 
men. He was born on the _ beautiful 
little island of St. Christopher of the 
West Indies group, within the shadow 
of the great volcano which dominates 
the little island. His boyhood was spent 
on various islands of the West Indies 


and he obtained his higher education at 
Harrison College, Barbados, where he 
received honors in mathematics in the 


Oxford and Cambridge Board examina 
tions. 


Following graduation from college Mr. 


McConney moved to Canada and in 1911 
started his business career as office boy 
for the Manufacturers Life of Toronto. 
By 1914 he had gained valuable experi- 
ence in practically all departments of 
the business in addition to passing many 
of the examinations required for quali- 
fication as an actuary. 

Mr. McConney was one of the earliest 
volunteers in 1914, and shortly after en- 
listment in the Second Canadian Divi- 
sion he was overseas, participating in 
the fierce fighting on the Western Front. 
That Mr. McConney gave a good account 
of himself in the fighting is testified to 
by his receipt, from the King of Eng 
land, of the British decoration for brav- 
ery on the battlefield. 

For three years he went “over the 
top” in every attack of the Second Can- 
adians, escaping serious injury until the 
night before the Armistice when he was 
wounded in the attack on the city of 
Mons. While confined to the hospital 
Mr. McConney continued his actuaria! 
studies and upon his recovery and re 
turn to Canada in 1919, he passed the 
remainder of his actuarial examinations. 

That Fall he joined the Bankers Life 
Co. as a member of its actuarial depart 
ment. Seven months later he was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary and four years 
later he became chief actuary, taking 
over the direction of the department in 
December, 1924. In 1934 he was elected 
vice-president and actuary, and in 1938 
was elected to the board of directors. 

Mr. McConney is a Fellow of the 
\ctuarial Society of America, a member 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
yritain and of the International Con- 
eress of Actuaries. 


With Us Today— 


(Continued from Page 15) 

New York, on the medical and pathological 
staff he studied for three years at a large 
clinic in’ Frankfort -on- Main, Germany, 
having gone there on a_ special scholar- 
ship from New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. Keturning to this country he went 
into practice of internal medicine for a 
year and in 1914 joined The Prudential 
lor some years Dr. Kirkland has been 
in charge of the second division, cardiac 
clinic, at Bellevue Hospital. He is a 
member of Association of Life Insurance 


Medical Directors and is a fellow of 
\merican College of Physicians and ot 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 


Henry Bb. Pennington, supervisor in 
Industrial agency department of Pruden- 
tial, is son of a former city editor of the 
Journal-Gazette, Mattoon, Ill. He is a 
graduate of De Pauw University. Shortly 
after his graduation in 1927 he came to 
The Prudential where he began as a book- 
keeper in one of the Industrial agency 
divisions. He then became an assistant 
manager of one of twenty agency units 
from which position he was transferred 
to do special work under Vice-President 
H. B. Sutphen and John P. Mackin. 


Raymond H. Belknap 


Raymond H. Belknap, director of 


agencies, Occidental Life of California, 
came to the Occidental Life in 1926, 
meanwhile continuing his college work 


at the University of Southern Califor- 


nia’s College of Commerce and Business 
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Administration. His initial duties were 
in the actuarial department. 

In 1929 Mr. Belknap entered the field 
as a personal producer, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, was made general agent at 
Pasadena, Cal., where his success led to 





RAYMOND H. BELKNAP 


his recall to home office duties in 1936. 
In April of that year he was advanced 
to agency secretary. In June, 1939, he 
was elected assistant secretary. 


LUNCHEON TO E. H. BROCK 

Elbert H. Brock, vice-president John 
Hancock Mutual. who will retire De- 
cember 31 after close to fifty-three years 
of service, was given a luncheon in 
Boston November 21 which was attended 
by 800 of the company’s New England 
agents, 
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VVHAT COULD HE DO WITH 
TWELVE SCOTCH AND SODAS? 
Roger W. Babson, famed statistician 

and economist who ran for President— 
or walked—on the Prohibition ticket, 
may be disturbed by an article in last 
week’s issue of The New Yorker, week- 
ly of cynicism, to the effect that a Cap- 
tain Bernard J. Caldwell of the Los 
Angeles police department demonstrated 
with a test machine that he could drive 
a car with keener reactions in an emer- 
gency after disposing of six Scotch high- 
balls than he could when sober. 

Here are some statistics which will 
restore Mr. Babson’s self-confidence in 
case he has lost it, which we doubt, 
as a result of The New Yorker article. 

In New York State last year 8% of 
accidents involving drunken drivers re- 
sulted fatally, while only 3% of all ac- 
cidents resulted in death. 

Six Scotches may have accelerated 
Captain Caldwell’s reactions just as 
there are men who have been known 
to buy their wives new gowns or fur 


coats under the influence of a few 
drinks, but, unfortunately, (or fortu- 
nately) that is not always the result. 


There are also drinkers who beat their 


wives or buy coats for other men’s 
wives. 
The trouble is that while one driver 


in a million may be able physically to 
drive as well after a few drinks as 
before, all drinking drivers think they 
are the world’s best—and proceed to 
prove it—with the results shown in the 
daily accident statistics. 

Mr. 
this to a formula more easily than can 
The Underwriter, but if a 
drinking customary 
speed (which is not unusual) he needs 


Babson may be able to reduce 
Eastern 
driver double his 
to speed up his reactions a lot more 
than even the 6/100ths of a second Cap- 
tain Caldwell turned in, if he is to get 
by. Perhaps twelve Scotches will do it, 
or let x equal the number, as well as 
the spot where the accident occurs 


THE CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 

The phenomenal growth of liability 

insurance—from a total premium vol 

ume of less than five millions in 1896 


to approximately five billions in 1939 


is not due entirely to outside factors. 


In a very real sense it may be attrib- 
internal flexibility 


uted in part to an 


which has enabled the carriers to keep 
pace with modern developments in the 
business and to change their methods 
new conditions. 

attitude of the is evi- 
denced in directions, but 
nowhere is it of ‘more striking 
note than in the improvement of cov- 
erages and the means and methods em- 
ployed in putting those coverages into 
effect. Illustrative of this activity might 
be mentioned the comprehensive liabil- 
ity insurance program which has oc- 
cupied so much time and thought during 
the past year and which is now ap- 
proaching completion. This is a sub- 
ject upon which much has been written 
in recent months, but is worth mention- 
ing again because of the light it casts 


to meet 
This carriers 
many per- 


haps 


upon the mental attitude of casualty 
insurance underwriters. 

For many years insuiance carriers 
have afforded coverage for various 


forms of liability insurance under sepa- 
policies with separate’ rating 
methods, and have done 2? splendid job 
of making liability protection generally 
available and quite universally car- 
ried. But with the trend of mind of in- 
surance buyers toward inclusion of all 
liability coverages in a single contract 
the insurance carriers have been ready 
to change the pattern of their opera- 
tions to meet the apparent desires of 
the insuring public. Unquestionably, 
comprehensive insurance, if properly 
presented and sold to the insuring pub- 
lic, carries with it elements that are 


rate 


advantageous from the buyers’ view- 
point. First, there is the convenience 
which results from the substitution of 


one policy for many separate policies 
and, second, there is the elimination of 
gaps in coverage that might 
exist between separate policies for dif- 
ferent liability hazards. 

Of course, there are 
overcome, but the point we 
emphasize is that, despite the difficul- 
companies 


possible 


to be 
wish to 


obstacles 


ties involved, the casualty 
have not only been willing but anxious 
to find a satisfactory and workable an- 
swer. It is this pioneering spirit, this 
inherent flexibility of procedure, which 
has helped to build the casualty busi- 
ness so rapidly and which will continue 
to broaden its sphere of influence and 
its field of usefulness in the future. 





Melville Ross Gooderham, of Toronto, 
president of the Manufacturers Life, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto. 














MRS. LOUIS H. PINK 
Mrs. Louis H. Pink, wife of the New 


York Insurance Superintendent, was 
hostess on December 3 to the wives of 
the Insurance Commissioners who are 
in town this week while their husbands 
are attending the meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. They had luncheon at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, where they also 
witnessed a fashion show. Mrs. Pink 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N. Y., where she first met 
Mr. Pink, also a graduate of that col- 
lege. They have a daughter, Mrs. New- 
ton Millham, and a son, Austin. The 
latter is now a student at St. Lawrence. 
Mrs. Millham has two children, a boy 
and a girl. 
- 28 

Sir Percy G. Mackinnon, a former 
chairman at Lloyd’s, is one of the direc- 
tors of a new public company which 
has just been registered in London un- 
der the name of British Continental 
Airways Trust Co. Ltd. It is to ac- 
quire the shares of Rollason Aircraft, 
Ltd., sub-contracting aircraft engineers. 
Sir Percy was connected with British 
Continental Airways, which amalgamat- 
ed with British Airways in 1936, British 
Airways itself being subsequently merged 
with Imperial Airways, which was taken 
over by the Government early in 1939. 

* * x 


H. E. Lumsden, former branch super- 
visor for the Canada Life at Hamilton, 
Ont., has been promoted to the company 
home office where he will assume special 
duties in the educational department. 
Mr. Lumsden is president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Hamilton. 

* a * 


Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance of Columbia University, had a 
particularly active and useful year for 
the academic months closing June 30, 
1940. According to Dean Roswell C. 
McCrea of the university’s school of 
business, he edited four new volumes on 
insurance topics, written by leaders in 
their special fields and published in the 
McGraw-Hill “Insurance Series.” He 
served as adviser to the Committee on 
Fire Insurance Rates appointed by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
of New York; served as a member of 
the General Educational Committee of 
the Insurance Society of New York, as 
chairman of the Committee on Estimate 
of Cost of Automobile Accident Con- 
pensation of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, and as vice-president in charge of 
the insurance division, American Man- 
agement Association. In the last named 
capacity he conducted special confer- 
ences of the division in New York City 
and Atlantic City in December and May. 








MARY C. LANNIGAN 


Mary C. Lannigan, secretary to John 
L. Cameron, associate actuary of the 
Guardian Life, recently won highest 
honors among students taking life in- 
surance courses of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America at the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. She was given the 
award of the Insurance Institute of 
America at its annual dinner at. the 
Waldorf-Astoria and received the award 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
at the Chamber of Commerce. Miss Lan- 
nigan attended parochial school in 
Brooklyn and then Girls Commercial 
High School there. In 1937 she joined 
the Guardian Life in the home office 
collection department. Later, she was 
made secretary to Mr. Cameron, 

* *x + 


Edward Imhaus, a San Francisco in- 
surance broker, has appeared on several 
of the largest radio programs originat- 
ing in San Francisco. Also, he has 
sung with Chicago Opera Co. on the 
stage in musical plays, and has fre- 
quently sung for insurance gatherings. 

* * * 


Harold E, Taylor of the American In- 
surance Group of Newark wrote and 
dedicated to the New Jersey Association 
of Real Estate Boards for their conven- 
tion in Atlantic City on December 5 
words and music of a humorous song, 
entitled “What Do We Know About 
Real Estate? Oh, Lots and Lots and 
a ee 
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Hundreds of Women Employes of 
U. S. Companies Making Garments 
for British War Relief 
Many women employes of American 
insurance companies are knitting gar- 
ments during their spare time for the 
British War Relief, Inc., in the down- 
town branch at 150 William Street, New 
York City. Harold Warner and Major 
C. R. Redgrave of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups are members of the downtown 

committee of the relief association. 


First of the American companies 
whose women employes and _ their 
friends started making garments was 


the Home. More than 800 women em- 
ployes of the Home group and their 
friends are at work on sweaters, socks, 
seaboots, mittens, scarfs. helmets, wrist- 
lets. The picture on this page shows 
one of the small groups of Home women 
employes engaged in this work. 

Among other companies whose women 
employes are furnishing articles which 


they have made for the British War 
Relief Inc., downtown branch are the 
America Fore, American of Newark, 


Aetna Affiliated Companies, Fire Asso- 
ciation, United States Casualty, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity and American 
Automobile. 

Major Redgrave told me this week 
that the total number of knitted articles 
completed for the downtown branch of 
British War Relief, Inc.. by women in 
the American insurance companies since 
opening the office on July 12, is in ex- 
cess of 18,500. 

British War Relief, Inc., downtown 
branch has had contributed to it to date 
approximately $27,000. It has collected 
and dispatched to headquarters more 
than 7,500 articles of used clothing. It 
has collected more than one and a half 
tons of tinfoil. 

There are no expenses in connection 
with the downtown branch as the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups donated space at 150 
William Street for headquarters and 
also the staff there consists entirely of 
girls from the Royal-Liverpool. 

* 4 * 


Lester F. Beck, Counsel of National 


Automobile Underwriters Ass’n 

A youthful attorney who has been cre- 
ating a distinctly favorable impression 
in fire insurance company circles in re- 
cent years is Lester F. Beck, counsel of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. He has had a lot to do with 
preparation of the association’s new 
Standard fire, theft, collision and com- 
prehensive insurance policy as well as 
handling efficiently many other legal 
matters. For nearly three years he has 
acted as counsel for the N.A.U.A. and 
Prior to that for more than two years 
was an assistant to General Counsel 
J. H. Doyle of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Beck came to New York City in 
November, 1935, with the recommenda- 
tion of E. M. Griggs, National Board 
associate counsel at Chicago. Mr. Griggs 
and Mr. Beck’s father were classmates 
at Beloit College in Wisconsin and the 
former had already appraised young 
Beck as an intelligent and able lawyer. 

Born in Harvey, Ill., Lester Beck lived 























there during his youth. Lis i 
was graduated from Beloit College and 
while there was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Following this he went to the 
University of Chicago law school, re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence. He was admitted to the Bar 
in Illinois in 1930. He paid for most of 
his law school expenses through acting 
as a special representative of W. 
Alexander & Co. of Chicago, selling life 
insurance as well as other lines. 

Not long after graduation from the 
University of Chicago Mr. Beck became 
associated with the Chicago Bank of 
Commerce, a new institution, as assistant 
trust officer. The bank, however, found 
progress during the height of the depres- 
sion an impossible task and soon closed. 
On November 1, 1932, Mr. Beck, to- 
gether with Harold G. Townsend, who 
had been vice-president of the bank, 
organized The Trust Co. of Chicago, 
which confined its activities to trust and 
safe deposit business. Mr. Beck served 
as trust officer until November, 1935, 
when he resigned to come to New York 
with the National Board. 

Mr. Beck is married and resides in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., a suburb on the Hud- 
son River. His avocation is music and 
he possesses a fine bass voice, singing 
with the Down Town Glee Club. He 
also serves as secretary of the club for 
associate members. He is a member of 
Phi Kappa Psi and the legal fraternity, 
Phi Delta Phi. 

The elder Becks were the parents of 
seven children and they are a versatile 
group. Lester Beck has one brother who 
has just been admitted to the bar, other- 
wise none has followed the legal profes- 
sion. One brother is studying painting 
at Yale University and another is a de- 
signer of cameras; one of his sisters is 
teaching and the other is assistant direc- 
tor of women’s dormitories at Columbia 
University. * * * 

A. L. Kirkpatrick of Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 

One of the livest insurance reporters 
in the country, and a forthright and 
blunt writing one, is A. L. Kirkpatrick 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
who was born in Iowa and is a grad- 
uate of the high school in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and of University of Michigan 
At the University he specialized in 
actuarial mathematics under famed Dr 
James W. Glover. In his senior year 
was admitted as an associate in Cas 
ualty Actuarial Society by examination 
He is now a fellow. 

During 1918 he spent six months in 
the Army and was commissioned second 
lieutenant of field artillery. While still 
in the service he received a letter fron 
G. F. Michelbacher, then actuary of 
National Workmen’s Compensation Ser 
vice Bureau (now National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters) say- 
ing Bureau was looking for budding 
young actuaries. Discharged from the 
Army in December, 1918, he joined the 
Bureau on January 2, 1919. 

In October, 1919, he went to work for 
Globe Indemnity under Emil Scheitlin, 
now treasurer, and shortly afterwards 
became chief statistician, representing 
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Left to Right: Ruth Morley, Eleanor McEachern, Shirley Weiner, Virginia Reid. 


actuarial committees of Na- 
and National Council on 
Insurance, formed about 


Globe on 
tional Bureau 
Compensation 
that time. 

On January 2, 1921, he became actuary 
for Michigan Mutual Liability in De- 
troit under late P. W. A. Fitzsimmons. 
A year later he joined the old Casualty 
Information Clearing House in Chicago 
as actuary, his associates being George 
E. Turner and Henry Swift Ives. Fol- 
lowing year he was elected secretary 
and then treasurer also. 

In 1927 he went.to Continental Cas- 
ualty home office, first as liability under- 
writer under Martin P. Cornelius, then 
vice-president, and later became assist- 
ant to Herman A. Behrens, then presi- 
dent. In January, 1929, he joined the 
agency of W. A. Alexander & Co, 
Chicago, as broker. 

With that background he became in- 
surance editor of Chicago Journal of 
Commerce on August 1, 1933, and early 
in 1940 he was made in addition, man- 
ager of the insurance department, di- 
recting the sale of insurance advertising. 

* * * 


Junior Cabinet Officer Formerly an 
Insurance Agent 

Lewis Compton, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, was formerly a member of the 
firm of Compton Brothers, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., which represented the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co. Glens Falls Indemnity 
and Sun Life of Montreal. The insur- 
ance business is now being conducted by 
his brother, James A. Compton. 


Lewis Compton served in the Navy 
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during the World War. He became asso 
ciated with Midwax Waterproofing Co., 
later with Compton Auto Sales Co., and 
then with Compion Brothers. In 1934-6 
he was state director of New Jersey Re 
lief Administration; in 1936 he was mad 
assistant administrator for New Jersey 
Works Progress Administration. He be- 


came assistant to the president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange 
N. J., and he has been Assistant Secre- 


tary of the Navy since February, 1940. 
* * 


* 
Indianapolis Insurance Men Active 
in Civic Theatre There 


In point of continuous existence th: 


Indianapolis Cive Theatre is the oldest 
of community playhouses in the countr 
having celebrated its silver anniversary 
last year. Among insurance men takin, 


an active part in the administration 
the theatre are C. Norman Green, vice 
president of Hoosier Casualty Co., and 
Harry V. Wade, vice-president of Amer 
ican United Life 

Mr. Green has been a member of thx 
theatre for eighteen years and in that 
time has appeared in thirty-five or forty 
productions. He has turned in some un 
isually good performances. He is a men 
ber of the board of directors and 
presidgnt of the Civic Theatre Work Shoy 
which is, so to speak, a theatre within 
the theatre in that the Work Shop Theatr: 
produces its own series of plays independ 


is alse 


ently of the Indianapolis Civic Theatre’s 

regular subscription season of eight full 

length productions. Upon several occa 

sions he has been guest director for the 
(( tinue Page 121) 
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W. E \LIEU 

Wilbur E. Mallalieu 
years with the Na- 
Underwriters. He 
insurance companies 


On December 9 
will have been forty 
tional Board of Fire 


has served both the 


and the nation Few men in America 
know more about the nation or have a 
keener insight into its industrial and 
economic structure. His knowledege oi 


ngineering, building con- 
departments is the 
study and contact 


ire protection ¢ 
struction and of fire 
result of continuous 


He had made a fine reputation as an 
artisan and mechanic before he entered 
National Board ranks, and in the years 
that followed he became the associate 
and the personal friend of many whose 
life-work was or has been along lines 


country a safer place in 
which to live. Among his closest fire 
chief fricnds were two great heads of the 
outstanding fire department of the metrop- 
olis—Croker and Kenlon, 
In cooperation with these 
Municipal Civil Service he 
first practical examination for 
steamer, visited fire houses 
condition of fire hose in 
days,” attended larger 
fires in the day or at night to observe 
the operation of the high pressure water 
supply when it was put into service and 
at a time = the insurance interests 
were doubtful of its workability. He 
prepared fe rated for the Municipal 
ivil Service the first technical examina- 
tion questions for deputy chief in the 
New York Fire Department—a t¢pe ot 
examination which was thereafter adopted 
by New York and spread to prac- 
tically all cities of the country. 


Family Originally Huguenots 


of making the 


two and the 
conducted the 
promotion 
to cngineer of 
to ascertain the 
the “hose bursting 


soon 


In fire insurance company circles lh 
has had contact with the chief executives 
of every company and with many this 
has developed into a feeling of mutual 
affection. Mallalieu regards every mem- 
ber of the National Board staff as an 
associate, and while they recognize him 


as the General Manager, they have no 
thought of him as “The Boss.” 

The Mallalieus were originally Huge 
nots and the family can trace back its 


ancestry to the Bartholomew Massacre 
of 1572. From France some of the 
Mallalieus moved over to North England 
where they began manufacturing woolens. 
They became prominent in the industry 
and one of the Mallalieus was elected 
to Parliament members of the 
to Massachusetts where 





some 


family came over 

they continued running woolen mills. 
W. FE. Mallalieu’s grandfather, John 
Mallalieu, settled in a town six miles 
from Worcester, Mass., named Milbury 
where later he ran a woolen mill. He 


married Lydia Emerson, a cousin of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the philosopher. They 
had ten children, youngest of whom was 
Frank A., father of W. E. Frank A. 
came to New York City where he met 
and married Sarah Frances Wickham. 
Has Academic Education 

In 1872-73 they moved to Jersey City 

where W. E. was born in 1874, the old 
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Jersey City has been the home of W. IE 
Mallalieu. He has lived at different times 
in three residences there in the Eighth 
Ward, all being within a radius of “two 
blocks from each other. He married 
Grace Emory Tilden in 1905. They have 
two children, Wilbur Emerson, Jr., a 
graduate of Wesleyan University, Middle- 


who is with the Royal- 
a grad- 


town, Connecticut, 
Liverpool Group, and John Tilden, 


uate of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 

who is with the Fidelity & Casualty. 
The academic education of Mr. Mallalieu 

was in Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City; 


Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass.. 
and then Stevens Institute of Technology, 
where he was a member of the Theta Xi 
fraternity and participated in lacrosse and 
football activities, and from which he 
graduated in 1897. Many of the Stevens 
evraduates of that day went to work as 
student apprentices for the different man- 
ufacturing concerns. Mallalieu started 
with the Worthington Steam Pump Co. 
in Brooklyn at 15 ‘cents an hour and 
working ten hours a day, under a stern 
disciplinarian who docked the employes 
an hour’s pay if they were one minute late. 
With Worthington his work was first in 
the repair shop; then the machine shop 
where he became assistant foreman, and 
then in the erecting division. 
Experience at Montauk Point 

When the chief engineer of the plant be- 
came ill the superintendent asked young 
Mallalieu if he thought he could run the 
engines. He felt sure he could and did 
for six months. It was at that 
of his career that he was nickname:l 
‘The Chief,” a designation by which he 
is still known to many, though his inti- 
mates have always callcd him “Mally” 
his nickname in college days. 

It was at about this time, and at the 
end of the Spanish-American War, that 
Mr. Mallalieu was sent to Montauk Point 
to install the pumping engines for the 
water supply. There were thousands ot 
soldiers at Montauk Point at the time, 
many of whom were suffering from 
pneumonia and fevers as a result of the 
campaign, and the War Department had 
picked Montauk Point as a recuperating 


stage 


spot where most number of lives could 
be saved. 
After leaving Montauk Point Mr. Mall- 


alieu resumed his regular work in the 
Worthington plant and at the conclusion 
of his two years of the student’s course 
went with the Western Electric Co. as 
a construction engineer for their then new 
building at West and Bethune Streets, 
Greenwich Village, New York. 

Joins National Board 

When construction on that building was 
finished Mr. Mallalieu ran across a Stevens 
classmate who told him that if he was 
seeking a new position he should go to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and see Henry K. Miller, then general 
agent of the National Board. 

At this interview Mr. Miller informed 
him that a letter of recommendation from 
President Henry Morton of Stevens In- 
stitute would assure him a_ position. 
Mallalieu got the letter the same day and 
on the following morning he began his 
long service with the National Board. Date 
was December 9, 1900. 


At that time the National Board was 


inspections 
Mallalieu’s first 
inspector. The 


temporarily making electrical 
in the suburban field. 
job was as an electrical 


territory was extensive for “the horse 
and buggy days’—Long Island, Staten 
Island, the counties of Westchester, Rock- 


land and Putnam in New York State, and 
Northern New Jersey. As he daily re- 
turned to his home in Jersey City to 
sleep it was frequently necessary for him 
to leave the house in the morning as earl) 
as 5 o’clock. At a later date when George 
Kk. Bruen, in charge of the electrical in 
spection work, was loaned to the Buffalo 
Exposition for a time, Mallalieu did in- 
spections in the entire suburban territory 
for the National Board. 

C. B. Roulet, now vice-president of the 


National Fire, was then the office man. 
He would meet Mallalieu at night when 
the latter came in, typewrite Mallalieu’s 


reports the following day and send them 
to contractors and bring new inspections 
for the next day’s field. 
Wins Promotion 
Mr. Mallalieu’s able work attracted the 
attention of Frederick C. Moore, then 


president of the Continental, who was 
National Board chairman of committee on 


lighting, heating and patents. ‘He asked 
the inspector to come to his office; in- 
quired about his work and how he liked 


it; and wound up the interview by prom- 
ising that at the next meeting of the 
committee he would recommend an increase 
in salary. 

In 1906—it was the day of the first 
anniversary of his marriage—Mr, Mallalicu 
was called in by General Agent Miller 
and informed that he had been made 
assistant to the general agent of the Na- 
tional Board and would be placed in charge 
of what is now known as the committce 
on fire prevention. The position was 
somewhat similar to the one now held by 
George W. Booth, the National Board's 
chief engineer, being dircction of engineer- 
ing activities. 

That work had all of Mr. Mallalieu’s 
attention until 1910 when his title was 
changed to assistant general agent. When 
Miller broke the news to him of the ap- 
pointment he added: “I am going on a 
vacation. It is to be a bicycle trip to 
Maryland.” He never came back to the 
office and died in the following January. 
President of the National Board was J. 
Montgomery Hare, United States Manager 
of the Norwich Union, who at the time 
of Mr. Miller’s death was in South 
America. 

Becomes General Manager 

Immediately upon the shoulders of the 
young man came a burden of additional 
duties. He handled his new responsibilities 
well, and in June he was made general 
agent and shortly thereafter—thirty years 
ago—the title was changed to genera? 
manager. 

When Mr. Mallalieu started 
National Board in 1900 Mr. 
organization of six persons. 
typist, a stenographer, a bookkeeper, an 
office boy, a veteran clerk named Oakley 
and an electrical inspector. 

At the present time the National Board 
has 347 in its salaried organization. Its 
main offices are at 85 John Street, New 
York City, the National Board Building, 
occupancy of which is exclusively insur- 
ance with the exception of the Drug & 


with the 
Miller had an 


They were a 


Chemical Club on the two upper floors. 
lt has branch offices in Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

When Mr. Mallalieu 
National Board there was no actuarial 
bureau, no adjustment, no building con- 
struction and no public relations commit- 
tecs and no fire prevention, no law com- 
nuttee and no arson committee operating 
on the plans that exist to-day. All these 
activiti¢s as at present carried on rep- 
resent the development of the Natio-al 
board over a forty year period. Mallaliey 
has seen this growth and been a part of 


started with the 


it. He has served under eighteen presi- 
dents and the chairmen of its fourteen 
standing committces, all of whom have 


given generously of their time and 
to further the objects and 
the Board. 


talents 
purposes of 


Country-Wide Recognition of National 
Board 


The outstanding success and the high 
standing of the National Board of Fire 
Underw ritcrs, both among _ insurance 
organizations and in the nation is every- 
where recognized. Through the affilia- 
tion of its members with all insurance 
boards and bureaus, the Board in its work 
has nation-wide contacts. It is the na- 
tional fire insurance organization and in 
crisis such as the World War and the 
present National Emergency the fire in- 
surance companies, and indeed the Na- 
tional Government, look to it to assume 
the leadership in fire protection engineer- 
ing. Witness the record of the fire in- 
surance business in 1917 and 1918 and 
note what it is doing today in giving to 
our Nation its services through the Army, 
the Navy and any governmental agency 
accepting its cooperation. However, this 
is a separate story, but it is woven into 
a sketch of W. FE. Mallalieu because he 
is called upon to give much in observa- 
tion, energy and accomplishment since the 
office of the general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
the focal point of such undertaking. 

During the First World War and in 
the preparedness and defense program o! 
the present Administration at Washington 
the officers of the Board, the executive 
committee and the Board as a unit offered 
all facilities and resources of the member 
companies in service and without cost to 
the Nation. The fire insurance companies’ 
record of the First World War has been 
written; the record of the Second World 
War is being made. 

Some Outside Activities 


Mallalieu has found time for some side 
line activities. He is a past president of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
and has been on its Board of Directors 
for many years and is still serving. H: 
is a Past Most Loyal Grand Gander of 
the Blue Goose and the first eastern man 
to hold that office; he has been active ir 
Masonic circles in Jersey City for forty 
years, and in the Methodist Church in his 


community for almost the same period 
of time, 
Mr. Mallalieu has withstood well the 


grind of his forty years in fire insurance. 
cheerfully accepting responsibilities as thes 
came along, always doing the best job of 
which he was capable. He is in love with 
his wife and his home, the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters and his job. 
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War Insurance Measures 


In Foreign Countries 


By Leon H. Doman 


Counsel, American Foreign Insurance Association 


Prior to and since the outbreak of the 
current World War, emergency war in- 
surance measures were adopted in many 
countries. While the incidental result 
of many of these measures was to put 
governments in the insurance 
being, the real 


various 
business for the time 


purposes were otherwise. Briefly, these 
purposes may be stated as being: 
(1) To maintain public and _ private 


morale ; 

To provide indemnity 
damage arising out of war risks 
considered too dangerous for pri- 
vate underwriters to handle; 

(3) To supplement facilities already 
existing under the operations of 
private insurance ; 

(4) To encourage the continued opera- 
tion of vital industry, shipping, 
and commerce (including private 
insurance) on as nearly normal a 
basis as conditions may permit. 

The steps taken in some of the coun- 

tries, designed to accomplish the fore- 
going, will be outlined below. The in- 
formation available at this time on this 
side is necessarily somewhat sketchv 
and incomplete, Consequently, the full 
picture for any particular country can- 
not be drawn. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that the general situation will be dis- 
cernible. 


for loss or 


(2 


Great Britain 


As soon as war broke out on Septembe rT 

, 1939, the provisional scheme, in force 
since shortly after the Munich appease- 
ment of the Fall of 1938, terminated. 
In its place, a Government Marine War 
Risk Insurance Office was established 
to provide war risk insurance on cargo. 
This insurance is against the risk of 
capture, seizure, arrest, restraint or de- 
tention (excluding frustration) by King’s 
enemies, and the consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations of King’s 
enemies whether war be declared or not. 
The Government refrained from estab- 
lishing a monopoly and private com- 
panies continue to write the business 
as formerly. If Government insurance 
is desired, it is obtained through the 
Board of Trade. At the outset, the 
Private companies adhered to the rates 
promulgated by the Government, How- 
ever, a divergence of opinion on the ade- 
quacy of the Government rates has ex- 
isted for some time now, and the private 
companies charge higher rates on voy- 
ages where they believe the Govern- 
ment rates to be inadequate. 

Recently, government insurance facili- 
ties were created granting cover against 
increase in marine and marine war risk 
insurance rates and shipping freight 
rates in so far as specific contracts may 
be affected. The premium charged for 
such cover was set at 5% of current 
insurance and freight costs pertaining 
to the specific contract in question. 


War Risk Insurance Commodity Scheme 
Under the War Risks Insurance Com- 
modity Scheme, it is compulsory for 


sellers of goods valued at £1,000 or more 
to take out war risk insurance with the 
Government. The insurance is optional 
with owners of valued below 
£1,000. A large number of commodities 
are excluded from the scheme, viz., 
agricultural products, hire / purchase 
eoods, various ores, minerals and metals, 
precious and semi-precious stones, print- 
ing, and machinery. Effective June 3. 
1940, goods supplied under contracts of 
work, labor, and materials were brought 
under the plan. Current rates for the 
coverage are 144% per month. The rates 
are reviewed at quarterly intervals, and 
the insurance granted does not exceed 
three months in term, being renewed 
at expiry at such new rate as may then 
be in force. A few months ago, the 
value of goods insured under the scheme 
was estimated at £1,200,000,000, the pre- 
mium thereon being £3,000,000 monthly. 
The private insurance companies ac’ 
as agents for the Government in the 
handling of the business and are reim- 
bursed for out of pocket expenses. 
Despite the British Government’s pre- 
war policy of not insuring government 
owned property, it has now deviated 
from this in the case of government 
owned commodities purchased as a war 
measure. The entire output of some 
eighty commodities is contracted to be 
purchased by the British Government 
for the duration of the war and one year 
beyond cessation of hostilities. Among 
the commodities so contracted for are 
the wool clip of Australia, butter and 
output of New Zealand, cotton 
crop of India, tin output of Malava, 
and various other commodities. The 
shore risk on such commodities is in- 
sured with a Pool of private insurance 
underwriters, Lloyd’s participation being 
about 25% with the companies carrying 
75%. The companies, Lloyd’s, and the 
Government are represented on the spe- 
cial committee which fixes rates. Marine 
(excluding marine war risk) is 
another Pool consisting of 
British Insurance Companies, Lloyd's, 
and colonial companies members of the 
Institute of London Underwriters. Max- 
imum limit per bottom is approximately 


goods 


cheese 


cover 
provided by 


£1,500,000. y leaving the insurance on 
rovernment owned commodities with 
private insurance, as above outlined, 


the Government has avoided a situation 
that might have seriously disrupted and 
weakened the private insurance market. 


After the War Indemnity 


On January 31, 1939, seven months 
before war broke out, the Government 
declared itself as believing that war 
damage or destruction of property on 
land, other than as embraced in the 
War Risk Commodity Schemes, could not 
form the subject of insurance. 


properly 
it announced a policy of using 


Instead, 


public funds to indemnify property 
owners after the war for war loss or 
damage sustained, such loss or damage 


to be assessed immediately after occur- 


On September 21, 1939, a special 


rence, 


committee was appointed to draft gen- 
eral principles for assessment of damage. 
In general, costs and values as of March 
31, 1939 were decided on as basic. For 
property not in existence on that date, 
original cost may be used. In the case 
of motor cars and consumable goods, 
replacement cost at time of damage is 
recommended, Precautions against spec- 
ulative profits are included in the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. While in gen- 
eral compensation is payable only after 
the war ends, in the case of vital fac- 
tories grants may be secured through 
local authorities for the purpose of re- 


building during wartime. It seems, 
also, that the Government is prepared 
to make immediate advances of small 


sums in compensation for damage by 
enemy action to household furniture and 
clothing, this being dependent upon 
necessity and size of applicant’s annual 
income. It is obvious, of course, that 
this is not insurance. The fulfillment 
of the Government’s promise would ap- 
pear to hinge, first, upon the outcome 
of the war, and secondly, upon its then 


ability to pay. 
Finland 


On June 5, 1939, the Finnish Parlia- 
ment empowered the State, in the event 
of war or threat of war, to act as re- 
insurer of marine insurance effected on 
innish interests with Finnish insurance 
companies. Apart from its liability as 
such reinsurer, the State also became 
liable for the excess over Fmks. 12,- 
£00,000 on excess loss basis. In addition, 
the State was authorized to act as re- 
insurer of Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance effected with Finnish compa- 
nies. From November 11, 1939, the 
State’s power was extended to enable 
it to act as reinsurer of war risk in- 
surances on transport risks, accident in- 
surance of crews of Finnish ships, and 
insurance under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. 

Soon after the war with Russia broke 
out, compulsory war risk insurance of 
property on land was aenmates, property 
owners being assessed 5% of the value 
of their property, candi in annual in- 
stalments. This was supplemented by 
war risk insurance of contents limited 
not to exceed Fmks. 1,000,000 for each 
business undertaking and Fmks._ 100,- 
000 on private furniture. Furniture 
valued at less than Fmks. 20,000 was 
exempted from the scheme. The Act 
guaranteed payment of at least 80% of 
the amount of loss limited as above, 
and premium rates for contents were 
set up at varying figures according to 
the estimated exposure. No payment 


of war losses was contemplated until 
after the war terminated, and fire in- 
surance values were to be taken as the 


basis of compensation. This made it im- 
portant to maintain in force ordinary 
fire insurance. The State’s total liabil- 
ity was limited not to exceed Fmks. 
2,500,000,000. 

It is estimated that the land property 
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Finland as a result of the 
Russo-Finnish War comes to Fmks. 
2,000,000,000 to which must be added 
damage to furniture. The problem of 
indemnification was complicated by the 
cession of towns, Viborg, Hangoe, and 
others, to Russia, but ultimately it was 
decided that compensation should be 
paid by the Finnish Government for 
property damage in such towns in the 
same manner as in the rest of Finland. 
It is believed that with the State’s lia- 
bility limited in all not to exceed Fmks. 
2,500,000,000, indemnification to the ex- 
tent of 80% will be paid. 


damage in 


Sweden 


Before the outbreak of the current 
World War, the Swedish Government 
was authorized by act of Parliament, in 
the event of war involving Sweden, to 
automatically reinsure hull and cargo 
marine war risk insurance placed with 
Swedish insurance companies and_ in 
force at the time. In addition, the State 
was empowered to write war risk in- 
surance in an emergency, insurance con- 
tract law not to apply to such insurances. 
It was also § given the right to reinsure 
marine insurances placed with Swedish 
underwriters. By later enactment, it 
was provided that in the event of a 
major war involving Great Britain, 
France or Germany (which unhappily 
materialized a few months later) the 
State would automatically assume lia- 
bility for all hull and cargo war risk 
policies in force with a Pool of Swedish 
companies, but only for the excess over 
net retention of Sw. Kr. 750,000 per hull 
and Sw. Kr. 750,000 cargo per vessel. 
It was also provided that, if the loss of 
the private war risk pool exceeded Sw 
Kr. 3,000,000, the excess over this amount 
would be assumed by the State. No 
additional premium would be required 
from cargo, but in respect of hull, where 
war risk is not usually carried in peace 
time, a premium would be arranged. 

Sweden also has in readiness a scheme 
for indemnification of war 
property on land to come into immediate 
operation if Sweden is involved in war 
It. applies to property, machinery, and 
stocks of finished goods and raw mate- 
rials. Premiums on property are to be 
payable at the end of the war in ten 
annual instalments, while premiums on 
machinery and commodities are payable 
as soon as possible after war com- 
mences. Losses on property are pre- 
sumably payable only after the end of 
the war. Private information indicates 
that the State is to handle the scheme 
along mutual insurance lines. 


losses to 


Denmark 


In Denmark, the Cargo War Risks 
Institute commenced oper: ~— in May 
1939. Its capital consisted Dan. Kr. 
40,000,000, half furnished ss the State 
and the remainder furnished by insur- 
ance companies, banks, and trade organ- 
izations. War risk insurance on cargo 
in Danish and neutral bottoms, both 
inland and in respect of imports into 
and exports from Denmark, were cov 
ered by the Institute. 

In September 1939, a Hull Institute 
was formed with a capital of Dan. Kr. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Fire Underwriting of Farms 


by Fred : 2 Marshall 
Local Agent, East Aurora, N. Y. 


All farm dwellings and all farm barnsfoundation to eaves, ten feet high or 


are not constructed the same. Some are 
of the best material and workmanship, 
some are substantial but of cheaper ma- 
terial and cheaper workmanship, while 
though substantial, contain very 
cheap material and very cheap workman 
ship. Agents must make a distinction in 
the character of construction, otherwis¢ 
the use of the cubic foot rule will prove 
to be a disadvantage rather than an 
advantage. 


some, 


Dwellings 


In the absence of any modern equip- 
ment or unusual condition, the cubic 


estimates for the different class of 


FRED J. MARSHALL 


dwellings will show the replacement 
cost new, and are as follows: 

No, 1—First class material and work- 
manship, painted. Outside walls from 
top of foundation to the eaves, ten feet 
high or under, 20c; over ten feet high, 
17c. 

No. 2—Second 
workmanship, 


class material and 

painted. Outside walls 
from top of foundation to the eaves, 
ten feet high or under, 15c; over ten 
feet high, 12c. 

No. 3—Cheap material and workman- 
ship, painted. Outside walls from top 
of foundation to the eaves, ten feet 
high or under, 10c.; over ten feet high, 
8c. 

No. 4—Cheap material and workman- 
ship, not painted Insurance must not 
exceed $75 per room. 


Barns 


In the absence of modern equipment 
or unusual conditions, the cubic esti- 
mates for the different class of barns 
and outbuildings of the same construc- 
tion will show the replacement cost new 
and are as follows: 


No. 1—Gambrel or Gothic type roof, 
first class material and workmanship, 
painted. Outside walls from top of 


foundation to eaves, ten feet high or 
under, 8c; over ten feet high, 7c. 

No, 2—Same type roof as above, sec- 
ond class material and workmanship. 
painted. Outside walls from top of 





under, 7c; over ten feet high, 6c. 

No. 3—V type roof, first class ma- 
terial and workmanship, painted. Out- 
side walls from top of foundation to 
caves, ten feet high or under, 6c; over 
ten feet high, 5c. 

No. 4—Barns of any type roof, cheap 
material and cheaply constructed, paint- 
ed. Outside walls from top of founda- 
tion to eaves, ten feet high or under, 5c; 
over ten feet high, 4c. 

No. 5—Same as above but not paint- 
ed. Outside walls from top of founda- 
tion to eaves, ten feet high or under, 
tc; over ten feet high, 3c. 

Amount of Insurance to Write 

All of the foregoing estimates are to 
represent the replacement cost new 
from which results depreciation from 
144 to 2% annually is to be deducted to 
arrive at the sound value. Before ap- 
plying depreciation you should add to 
the replacement cost arrived at by the 
use of the cubic 
any extra equipment or condition which 
may exist. Then a;p'y the deprecia- 
tion. The insurance must not excee: 
three-fourths of such sound value. If 
the property is heavily encumbered, thie 
insurance must not exceed 50%¢ of the 
sound value. 

Or, if the buildings are over-size and 
small buildings would answer the pur- 
pose as well or better, or if the build- 
ings would be replaced at a different 
location which would be more conveni- 
ent for the insured’s use, then under 
each of these conditions the building in 


estimates the cost oi 


Guides for Producers in Determining the 
Proper Valuations for Dwellings and Barns 





Well Known Rural Agent 


Fred J. Marshall of East Aurora, 
N. Y., is a local agent who is widely 
known for his knowledge of and in- 
terest in farm underwriting. For years 
he has sought to improve the fire loss 
ratio on farm business so that this 
business may be more generally ac- 
ceptable to stock fire companies. He 
is chairman of the rural agents’ com- 
mittee for Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation territory of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and has 
served as chairman of the farm un- 
derwriting and rural agents’ commit- 
tee of the New York State Associa- 
tion for many years. In the accom- 
panying article he gives agents some 
pointers on how to evaluate farm 
buildings so that the insurance writ- 
ten may be adequate, but not exces- 
sive, thus reducing the moral hazard 
element. 








question must be either excluded or, 
if written, the insurance must in no 
case exceed 50% of a very conservative 
sound value. 

Cubic estimates cannot be made _ to 
include modern equipments or unusual 
conditions because all equipments do not 
cost the same, and because all so-called 
modern dwellings and modern barns mry 
not contain all modern equipment. One 
dwelling may have hardwood floors and 
electric lights. One may have finished 
basement and hot air furnace, hardwood 











Capital 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 


$1,500,000.00 








Premium Reserve 
Other Liabilities 


1,521,897.31 
260,643.02 





3,421,222.87 





Net Surplus 
*Total Assets 


6,703,763.20 





various States as required by la 


and stock owned 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
Securities carried at $247,400.43 in the above statement are deposited in 


w. 
On the basis of December 3lst, 1939 Market Quotations for all bonds 
this Company’s 
$6,770,807.96 and the Surplus would be $3,488,267.63. 
A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An usuusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 





total Admitted Assets would be 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 














Capital $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve... 2.138,944.11 
Premium Reserve 1,446,212.15 
Other Liabilities 303,632.19 
Net Surplus 1,164,629.38 
*Total Assets 6,053,417.83 





On the basis of December 3} 
Stocks owned the Total 


Geo. Z. Day, 
President 


John F. Nubel, 


Vice-President 








*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

1939 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Admitted Assets 
$6,173,309.86 and Surplus to $1,284,521.41. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Chas. E. Heath, 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


would be increased to 


Fred J. Theen, 


Secretary Asst. Secretary 
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floors and electric lights. One may have 
hardwood floors, electric lights, finished 
basement, hot water furnace, plumbing 
with complete bath, etc. Likewise the 
barns will vary in modern equipments. 
So the cubic estimates contemplate only 
that which every building must have, 


Well Built Farm Dwelling 
Therefore, you proceed to compute 


the value of a well built farm dwelling 
as follows: 


Dwelling, best construction, painted 
30 x 40 x 10—12,000 cubic feet @ 20c....$2400 
Finished basement .........ce-s00: $300 to $400 
Bn Ot I inner uccwakesaean $150 to $250 
Hot water furtiece......<scccccscens $300 to $450 
Flectric wiring and fixtures, per room...... $10 
Delco light plant installed in dwelling...... $500 


Plumbing with complete bath and sik, 
$300 to $450 
Hardwood floors—additional cost per room. .$25 
Artistic or extraordinary porch............$200 
Finished rooms in attic if outside walls of 
dwelling are ten feet high or under— 
per room 

Likewise the value of the barn is 
made up in the same manner. First ar- 
rive at the replacement cost by the use 
of the cubic estimates and then add 
thereto for each modern equipment 
which may be installed therein. 

If the application fails to advise in 
detail the equipment, then it shall be 
presumed that there are no modern 
conveniences and the insurance will be 
predicted accordingly, 

The above gives you a fair outline of 
how to get at underwriting a farm. 


Wherever possible, an agent should first 


consider the utility value and be gov- 
erned accordingly. He should not for 
a moment overlook the moral hazard, 
which is of vital importance. 


Spontaneous Ignition 


The subject of spontaneous heating 
and ignition in agricultural products is 
of extreme importance and is listed as 
one of the principal causes of farm 
fires, which aggregate in excess of one 
hundred million dollars in losses an- 
nually. Being represented by an ac- 
cumulation of comparatively small fire 
losses, as distinguished from the more 
spectacular and larger industrial fires, 
the study of cause and prevention has 
doubtless received less consideration 
than has been warranted. 

The determination of the origin of in- 
dividual farm fires is especially difficult 
as many occur at night in isolated loca- 
tions and are seldom witnessed in their 
early stages and the great majority re- 
sult in total losses, with all physical evi- 
dence destroyed. For that reason we 
are most generally dependent upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence with the ever 
present possibility of incendiarism. 

Better cooperation than is generally 
encountered from state and municipal 
authorities would assist materially in 
the advancement of this work. All too 
frequently the cause is given as “un- 
determined,” “probably spontaneous 
combustion” or “probably defective wit- 
ing,” which are, in fact, simply specula- 
tion based upon superficial investiga- 
tion, and eventually find their way into 
the statistics gathered by auditing or- 
ganizations. 

An example of this practice is illus- 
trated by a recent case. A fire caused 
total destruction to a large dairy barn, 
equipment and livestock, resulting in 4 
loss of approximately $65,000 with an 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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rhe Cro 


Because he sells protection -- not 
policies. He contacts his clients 
regularly and knows their insur- 
ance needs. 


What is more -- he familiarizes 
them with the insurance pro- 
tection they have and what they 
should carry, by using such 
“America Fore” sales helps as 


“Am | Covered ?”. 


If you are interested in seeing 
_ the type of material which helps 
alert “America Fore” agents 
sell --a line to the advertising 


department will bring you a copy 
of “Am | Covered ?”. 
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Edward West Elwell ° « United States Manager 


Of Royal Exchange Assurance Has Had Unusually Interesting 
Career; Traveled Widely Here and Abroad; Studied Law at 
Night and Was Called to Bar; His Hobbies. 


By 


Clarence Axman 


In these turbulent times of European 
convolution and world-wide apprehension 
there is a certain gratification in the 
realization that our sound insurance in- 
stitutions remain unaffected by those 
conditions and that they not only con 
tinue to offer a reliable haven of safety 
and protection, but curiously enough grow 
stronger, One institution is the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, which for 
almost two and a quarter centuries has 
been protecting property owners, has 
weathered the test of time and security, 
and has passed through many strenuous 
periods of war, conflagration and depres- 
sion. To its administrators the repeti- 
tion of such occurrences in the experi- 
ence of the corporation is an old story 

The Royal Exchange has paid claims 
in practically all the major conflagra 
tions since its establishment. Some of 
its policyholders were in the fire at 
tendant on the great communistic devas 
tations of Paris of 1871, the Hamburey 
fire of 1842 which razed 100 homes, thi 
1802 blaze in Liverpool, the Constanti 
nople (Para) conflagration of 1870, thx 
Smyrna fires of 1841 and 1922, the Tokio 
earthquake, the San Francisco disaster 
and other great catastrophes. 


Founded on Eve of Bursting of South 
Sea Bubble 


Meeting world-wide financial depres- 
sions has never been a novelty to the 
Royal Exchange Assurance because the 
company was founded at the worst time 
in the world’s economic ‘history—on the 
eve of the bursting of the great South 
Sea Bubble which ended the most disas- 
trous quick rich mania which has ever 
taken possession of Europe or any other 
part of the globe. At its zenith the 
nominal capital of the various undertak- 
ings of the South Sea Co. amounted to 
five times the entire currency of England 
and Europe. No investor asked ques- 
tions—all were too eager to buy—regard- 
less of what fantastic freak scheme was 
being promoted. Among those owning 
stock in the South Sea Co. was the Royal 
Exchange Assurance. Thousands of peo- 
ple and of companies were pulled down 
in the wreckage of the South Sea Co., 
but the Royal Exchange Assurance man- 
aged to survive. Some years went by 
before it got safely upon its feet. 

Despite all catastrophes the company 
did begin to grow; then to make real 
Progress; to enter many countries; and 
it came to the United States in 1891. 
By the end of 1939 the world-wide as- 
sets of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
and its running mates were £33,319,597. 


The U. S. Manager of Royal Exchange 


From a human interest standpoint it is 
Striking that one of the oldest insurance 
companies in the world should have as 
its United States manager one of the 
youngest of insurance managers, Edward 
West Elwell, who is 37. Not only an 
insurance executive of marked ability, 
he is an unusually interesting personal- 
ity. Upon two occasions when reaching 


such 





EDWARD WEST ELWELL 


turning points of his career he has been 
given positions without definite assign- 
ment, but which he mastered so thor- 
oughly that he was able to carve an 
onward and upward destiny. He quickly 
learned about America by going out and 
finding out about it. He has met all 
the leading agents of the company in 
their own communities. He has made 
trips to innumerable cities; has a pench- 
ant for companionship; is a stimulating 
conversationalist, Outside of insurance 
he has a wide diversity of interests and 
general culture; is an expert carpenter; 
collects objects of art. He studied law 
in his own library; was called to the bar. 
He learned how to fly. 


Son of a Clergyman 


Edward West Elwell was born in 
Wednesbury. Both his grandfather and 
father were clergymen of the Church 
of England. He himself still takes an 
active part as a layman in the Episcopal 
Church. His father was for a time rec- 
tor of Capenhurst, outside Chester, Eng., 
six miles from the Welsh border. This 
village was the home for a time of Cecil 
F, Shallcross, now United States mana- 
ger of the North British & Mercantile. 
The father has recently moved to Hoy- 
lake, which is near Liverpool and is the 
home of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club, 
one of the most famous golf courses in 
the world and scene of many a tourna- 
ment. 

Mr. Elwell attended Haileybury Col- 
lege in Hartfordshire, one of the large 
public schools of England. He made an 
unusually fine record and became one 
of the best mathematicians in the history 
of the school. 


Gets Job With Steamship Company 


Then he got a job. It was with the 
Yeoward Line, Limited, which ran steam- 
ers between Liverpool and the Canary 
Islands, He was put in the accounting 
department and remained with the com- 


pany for two years—until 1923, One day 
he met a man who changed his career. 
He was Albert H. Heal, general man- 
ager of the State Assurance Co. of Liver- 
pool, whom he knew slightly and who 
asked him for some information about 
when a ship of the Yeoward line, which 
was carrying his wife and daughter from 
the Canaries, would dock. Through re- 
ceipt of a radio Elwell gave him the in- 
formation. The insurance man then said 
to Elwell: “When are you coming to 
our company?” 

The young man answered, 
happy where I am.” 

Still interested, the insurance man 
said: “Come with us.” 

The offer was accepted. Mr. Elwell, 
20 years old at the time, arrived at the 
State Assurance head office in Liverpool 
and went to work without having desig- 
nated duties. He sat at a desk outside 
Mr. Heal’s office, remaining there for 
a year, managing to find duties to oc- 
cupy himself. Mr. Heal was 60, and his 
delightful and helpful personality en- 
couraged the young man. In 1931, upon 
the retirement of a veteran assistant 
secretary named Kent, Mr. Elwell was 
given that title. 


Duties Covered a Wide Range 


His duties covered a wide scope. Any- 
thing which did not belong to anybody 
else was generally put on his desk to 
be accomplished. Much of his work had 
to do with handling of correspondence. 

At the time of the San Francisco -con- 
flagration the State Assurance was a 
small fire company which found itself 
in a spot because of that disaster. The 
company had been formed in 1891. When 
the final total of the San Francisco losses 
were figured it was found that its total 
loss was £245,000. It was necessary to 
assess stockholders £2 a share, For a 
time following the loss shares went down 
until at the bottom quotation they had 
reached two for three cents. Sharehold- 


“IT am quite 


ers, however, hung on and soon they 
began to advance until in 1924 when 
the Royal Exchange Assurance bought 
the company £11 was paid for each share. 
The State Assurance now has assets of 
more than $13,000,000. The Royal Ex- 
change Assurance has maintained the 
State Assurance as a separate entity. 


Called to the Bar 


Mr. Elwell’s duties as assistant sec- 
retary of the State Assurance were to 
look after rents and leases, accounting, 
finance; in fact, nearly everything but 
underwriting. He decided that he want- 
ed to know law. He studied it at night, 
reading Snell on Equity, Dicey on 
Roman Law and Constitutional Law, and 
Pollock on Tort. He kept the necessary 
twelve terms at the Middle Temple, 
London, That does not mean that he 
quit Liverpool and moved to the Brit- 
ish metropolis. It was necessary for 
him, however, under the regulations to 
put in an appearance in London at in- 
tervals and “eat his dinners” there. His 
custom was to ask for a day off and 
spend Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
in London. This enabled him to eat 
the three qualifying dinners in each 
term. Most of the staff knew nothing 
about his studying law and not a person 
in the office knew he was to be called 
to the bar until that event took place. 


Comes to United States 


A decidedly important event happened 
in the insurance career of Elwell in 
1932 when Alexander MacDonald, gen- 
eral manager and secretary of Royal 
Exchange, visited Liverpool to attend 
the board of directors of the State As- 
surance, Previously, Mr. MacDonald 
was agency manager of the company 
and then later general manager for 
Canada, 

Considerably impressed by the energy, 
intelligence, quick thinking, good judg- 
ment and broad information of Mr. EI- 
well, Mr. MacDonald suggested that he 
come to the United States. He did so. 
At that time Gayle T. Forbush was 
United States manager. As was the case 
when he joined the State Assurance, no 
special duties were given to him. He 
quickly impressed members of the staff, 
however, that he was a student of the 
business and had a brilliant intellect and 
a faculty of readily grasping facts and 
details. He consulted at length with 
fieldmen about the situations in their 
territories, and went into the accounts 
department for a time, studying, analyz- 
ing and soon mastering the makeup of 
the annual statement. He wanted to learn 
from an economic insurance point of 
view all about America and when he 
traveled he made it a point to find out 
about the physical structure of each 
town he visited. One of the corpora- 
tion’s executives who was with Mr. El- 
well on the first trip the latter took 
to Chicago, said to the writer: “The 
first thing he wanted to see was the 
sections of the city where hazards were 
bad. He said he could see the show 
places, the Lake Front and the boule- 
vards any time. He got to know a 


number of American cities by first look- 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Coordinate National Defense Efforts 
Of All Fire and Casualty Companies 


To further the program for national 


preparedness by fire and casualty in- 


surance companies, in the interest of 


safeguarding American industry, a meet- 


Insurance Committee for the 
American Industrial Plants 
committee of the Na- 
Fire Underwriters was 
board rooms of 
Maiden 


ing of the 
Protection of 
special 
tional Board of 
held last 
the Home 
Lane, New 

Important 


and a 


week in the 
Insurance Co., 59 
York City. 
decisions were made to 
efforts of all 


deter- 


assure coordination of the 


and it was 
following letter to 


and 


insurance interests 


mined to send the 


managers of all inspection rating 


organizations throughout the country. 
These letters 


signatures of W. 


out over the 
McCain, chair- 
defense, National 
and Harold 
Commit- 


have gone 
Ross 
man, committee on 
Fire Underwriters, 


chairman, 


Board of 
V. Smith, 
tee for the Protection of 
Plants: 


Insurance 
American In- 
dustrial 
Letter to Inspection and Rating Bodies 


“On November 26, the committees, of 
which the undersigned are the respec- 
tive chairmen, met for the purpose of 
effecting a working organization to 
carry out the proposed plan of opera- 
tion already approved by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Army 
and Navy Intelligence for the protec- 
tion of American industrial plants and 
varoius properties of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, particularly those under the 
immediate control of the Army and 
Navy. 

“A working committee was agreed 


composed of a representative of 
following: 

Alliance. 
Mutual 


upon 
each of the 
“American Mutual 
“Associated Factory 
panies. 
“Casualty 
sociation. 
“Factory Insurance 
“National Association of 
ualty Companies. 
“National Board of Fire 


Com- 
and Surety Executives As- 


Associations 


Mutual Cas- 


Underwriters. 


“This working committee will, as 
quickly as is feasible, establish head- 
quarters in Washington, and it will be 


augmented by an engineering staff from 
the above mentioned organizations and 
whatever clerical staff is necessary. 
You will be advised later of the address 


of their headquarters. 
Objectives Outlined 


“One of the first 
committee will be the 
the scope of the work to be undertaken 
by each of the above organizations and 
methods to be employed in conducting 
such work. The heads of many inspec- 
tion and rating organizations have al- 
ready submitted the names and qualifi- 
cations of inspectors and engineers who 
will be available for use in the work 
of this committee. Authorizations are 
to be issued to such inspectors and en- 
gineers only upon whom satisfactory in- 
formation as to loyalty and ability 
been ascertained 

“If you have not already done so, we 
suggest that in advance of a request 
you prepare a list of engineers and in- 
spectors measuring up to the above re- 
quirements Many inspection reports 
have already been furnished, and from 


objectives of this 
determination of 


has 





HAROLD V. SMITH 
time to time specific requests will be 
made of you for other reports, brought 
up to date where necessary, of various 


plants, with particular attention being 
requested for information on safeguards 
for the prevention of fire and explosion. 

“The expenses of the operating com- 
mittee, and of such inspectors and en- 
gineers as are requested, shall be borne 
by the organizations with which they 
are presently connected, unless this 
financing method later on proves to be 
inequitable. It is the earnest desire of 
our committees, and in fact of all of 
the fire and casualty insurance carriers, 
to give an outstanding performance, of 
which we know they are capable, in 
connection with participation of the in- 


Prominent Citizens at 
Luncheon of Firemen’s 


COMPANY’S 85th ANNIVERSARY 


U. S. Senator Barbour, Mayors of New- 
ark and Other Towns, Judges, Bank- 


ers, Business and Insurance 
Men Are Guests 
That New Jersey is a state which 


takes great pride achievements of its 
successful business institutions was again 
demonstrated in Newark on Tuesday 
assemblage of 


state 


when an extraordinary 


prominent residents of the turned 


out as the guests at luncheon of the 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., in its tall home 


office 


Occasion 


which faces a park plaza. 
eighty-fifth 
Over 850 attended 


building 
was the anniver- 
sary of the company. 
the affair. 

The guests included state and city 
public officials, judges, bankers, lawyers, 
badiaaes and professional men and chief 


officers of other Newark insurance com- 
panies, including the Prudential, Mutual 
Benefit, American Insurance Co. and 


Bankers Indemnity of Newark. 


Among the guests were United States 
Senator sarbour, Mayor’ Ellenstein, 
Newark Director of Finance Vincent 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


national de- 
earnest and 


surance business in the 

fense. We urge your most 

efficient cooperation.” 
Executives at Conference 


The Insurance Committee for the 
Protection of American Industrial Plants 
was represented by S. Bruce Black, 
president, Liberty Mutual; John R. 
Cooney, president, Firemen’s; Vincent 
Cullen, president, National Surety Cor- 
poration; Bernard M. Culver, president, 
Continental; Fred A. Rye, manager, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, representing 
J. J. Fitzgerald, pre sident, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire; Hovey T. Free- 
man, president, Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire; Vice-President James T. Haviland, 


Newark Commissioner of Pub- 
3yrne, IJr., 
Belle- 


Murphy; 
lic Improvements Joseph M. 
mayors of Montclair, the Oranges, 
ville and Harrison. George Black, presi- 
dent of University of Newark; Percy 
Young, chairman of executive committee 
of Public Service Corporation; Louis 
Bamberger, city’s leading department 
store owner; editors of the Newark 
daily papers; lawyers Ernest Lum, 
Chester Fairlie and John Foster, were 
among the guests. 


Greeted by President Cooney and 


Associates 


President John R. 
officers greeted the guests. The lunch- 
eon was a buffet. There were many con- 
gratulations to Mr. Cooney on the prog- 
which the Firemen’s has a in 
its career of fifteen years short of a 
century. The Firemen’s, one of the 
country’s leading insurance companies, is 


Cooney and other 


Tess 


parent company of a group which in- 
cludes the Milwaukee Mechanics, Na- 
tional Ben Franklin, Superior Fire, Gir- 
ard FF. & M., Commercial Casualty and 
Metropolitan Casualty. 
F. & G. FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Fidelity and Guar- 


anty Fire, Baltimore, at a meeting on 
November 29 declared a dividend of 50 
cents a share on the stock of the com- 
pany payable on January 2 to stock- 
holders of record on December 23. 


representing James S. Kemper, presi- 


dent, Kemper Affiliated Companies; F. 
W. Koeckert, U. S. manager, Commer- 
cial Union Assurance. 


Also George C. 
‘hoe “nix 


Long, Jr., 
Insurance Co.; 


president, 
| Manager James 
I’. Crafts, represe nting President Charles 
R. Page, 

| 


Fireman’s Fund; John 0. 
‘latt, president, Insurance Co. of North 
‘merica; Jesse W. Randall, vice-presi- 


dent, Travelers 
dent Wilson C. 
Paul Rutherford, 


\ccident & 


Indemnity; Vice-Presj- 
Jainsen, representing 
president, Hartford 
Indemnity; represented 
though absent, William E. Straub, presi- 
dent, Farmers Mutual, and Harold Y. 
Smith, chairman, president of the Home. 
The special committee of the National 
Board was composed of 
McCain, chairman, president, Aetna In- 
surance Co.; Otho E. Lane, president, 
i‘ire Association of Philadelphia; James 
Haines, president, Association of ar 
ualty and Surety Executives and U. 
manager, London Guarantee & ped oe 
Robert P. Barbour, U. S. manager, 
Northern Assurance, and James Wyper, 
vice-president, Hartford Fire. 


The meeting was also attended by 
Paul Haid, president, Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, and W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board. 

During the past several months the 
Insurance Committee for the Protection 
of American Industrial Plants has been 
functioning to safeguard privately owned 
plants operating on orders vital to 
\merican defense, the work being car- 
ried out in cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The National 
Board has already formed a_ special 
bureau at Washington to assist the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, and 
the Bureau of Yards & Docks of the 
Navy Department, in the protection of 
cantonments and _ other government 
owned properties 

The foregoing plan complements the 
National Board and brings that organi- 
zation into the industrial plant fire pro- 
tection field. 


Ross 





F. J. Marshall Recovering 


From Automobile Accident 


Fred J. Marshall of East Aurora, 
N. Y., author of the article in this 
issue on farm fire underwriting, was 
seriously injured in an automobile 
accident on November 16. He suf- 
fered a fractured skull and multiple 
cuts and bruises. It is now reported 
that he is improving rapidly and he 
is expected to be able to leave the 
hospital within a few days. Mr. 
Marshall is chairman of the rural 
agents’ committee for E.U.A. terri- 
tory of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 











Evanson With Loyalty Group 


The New York office of the Loyalty 


Group announces the appointment ot 
Edward W. Evanson as special agent 
for New York City. Mr. Evanson goes 
to the Loyalty Group well equipped to 
handle all lines of insurance, both fire 
and casualty, particularly group disa- 
bility insurance, where his knowledge 
and experience should prove helpful to 
brokers and agents coming under his 
jurisdiction. 
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4 Three years ago we supplied our 





agents with a Season's Greetings 
Shopping List—a memory-jogger 
which we believed would be 
appreciated by their policyholders 


and prospects. 


So enthusiastically was this card 


received that the following year 











our printing run of this pre-Christmas remembrance 
exceeded one million impressions. Orders for the “1940 
model” (imprinted and supplied without cost) give 


promise of topping last year s record. 


By representing a Company of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, an agent has a dependable source of 
ideas which will help him toward increased 
production. For a specimen of this card, 
and information regarding a wide assortment of other 


business-builders, address Publicity Department, 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD e CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ° THE LIVERPOOL 


bd THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD 
bd ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


COMPANY ® FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What National Board Did To Aid 


U. S. During The Last World 


Fire and casualty insurance companies, 
organizations, field forces and producers 
are now assisting the Federal Govern- 
ment in protecting against fire and acci- 
dent hazards, industrial establishments 
engaged in national defense work as 
well as military and naval centers. This 
cooperation of the insurance business is 
administered largely through the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
a committee of insurance executives or- 
ganized some months ago under the 
leadership of Harold V. Smith, president 
of the Home of New York. National 
Board engineers are working for the 
most part directly with the Army and 
Navy and other Federal Departments 
while the committee of executives is 
directing the work of surveying indus- 
trial plants and communities engaged in 
producing supplies for national defense. 

The assistance of insurance to the 
Government should proceed smoothly 
and efficiently because a similar large 
scale program was undertaken from 
1917 to 1919 in the first World War 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Today many of the same men 
assigned to this work are veterans of 
the last campaign. The National Board 
has already established in Washington a 
War Department Advisory Bureau on 
Fire Protection and a similar bureau in 
the Navy Department Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Harry E. Newell and Lewis 
A. Vincent from New York and Clarence 
Goldsmith of Chicago head the Army 
Bureau, while R. C. Stange and A. F. 
Ballou are with the Navy. Throughout 
continental United States and also in 
island possessions National Board en- 
gineers are already on the job. 


Services Extended Over Two-Year 
Period 

Conservation and fire prevention work 
during the World War was extremely 
effective and it is the purpose of this 
article to review what was done over 
twenty years ago in order to present a 
picture of what can be accomplished 
now. From the time the United States 
entered the war in 1917 until after the 
Armistice the National Board suspended 
its usual engineering activities and con- 
centrated on recommendations for safe- 
guarding cantonments, supply depots, 
hospitals, naval properties, warehouses, 
terminals and shipyards. 

R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire, was president of the National 
Board during the first year of our par- 
ticipation in the war and in his report 
to the 1918 annual meeting in New York 
he graphically summarized these na- 
tional defense efforts when he spoke as 
follows: 

“A year ago we had begun to supply 
the Government with a vast amount of 
specific data concerning factories avail- 
able for producing munitions of war. 
This work is still continuing and it has 
now covered a total of more than thir- 
teen thousand separate plants. We have 
been assured that this work is deemed 
by the Government to be of exceptional 
value. 

“The national campaign for conserva- 
tion, especially of factories, grain ele- 
vators and other important properties of 
all kinds acquired during the Summer 
and Fall of 1917 an importance which 
was far beyond our anticipations when 
the movement was first organized. With 


no desire to boast but in order to do jus- 
tice to the hundreds and thousands who 
have cooperated so effectively in this 
movement we can confidently assert that 
this work has been an extremely valu- 
able public service. 


Vast Field of Inspections 


“Tens of thousands of separate plants 
have been inspected, many of them re- 
peatedly. Thousands of suggestions for 
improvement made by our inspectors 
have been carried into effect by the 
property owners, who under the plan 
adopted have been led to see that it 


construction division of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps at Washington, in order 
that proper provisions for fire protec- 
tion, including water supply and the 
organization of fire departments, might 
be adequately planned from the first. 


Cantonments Built Without Loss 


“Though they were for the most part 
completed before adequate water service 
was installed, the cantonments were 
nevertheless finished with a total fire 
loss of less than $3,000, and. this result 
has been by high governmental author- 
ity attributed chiefly to the planning 





| 


United States. 


naval establishments. 


offer. 


organization has rendered.” 





Commendation of Baker and Roosevelt 


World War services of the National Board of Fire Underwriters were 
officially recognized in commendatory letters addressed to the board in 
1919. Two of these were from Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, now President of the 
Extracts from the letter of Mr. Baker follow: 

“The aid rendered to the Department of War by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters during the period of hostilities has been so unselfish, 
so varied and of such extraordinary value that I wish to make it the 
subject of something more than a merely formal acknowledgment. * * * 

“I realize that for us to have secured in any other way the services 
of such a corps of experts in all lines of fire protection activities and in 
all parts of our country would have been practically impossible. * * * 

“Services of such an unprecedented nature on the part of an organi- 
zation maintained by private interests should be recognized in a manner 
commensurate with their value, and I therefore take pleasure in expressing 
on behalf of the War Department its most sincere appreciation of the aid 
rendered by the National Board of Fire Underwriters in winning the war.” 

The following paragraphs are taken from Mr. Roosevelt's letter: 

“At the outbreak of the war with the German Government, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters tendered the services of its engineer- 
ing corps to the Navy Department for the purpose of assisting in the 
work of fire protection and fire prevention at the various navy yards and 
This work was of the greatest importance, not so 
much to prevent the financial loss resulting from fires, important as this 
was, but particularly to prevent the interruption of important war work 
through the loss of facilities that would accompany any serious fire, or 
possibly even the loss of vessels being built for war purposes. * * * 

“The Department greatly appreciates the assistance that was given 
by the National Board. Probably in no other way could the various 
governmental departments, including the Navy Department, have had at 
its disposal an experienced organization of the kind which you had to | 
The work was very effectively done and I desire to express the 
appreciation of the Department for the important services which your 











was their patriotic duty to preserve from 
destruction that fraction of the a 
wealth entrusted to their care. One of 
our sectional committees reports 22,063 
inspection reports involving recommen- 
dations totaling 53,604. 

“Soon after our last dnt meeting 
the draft law became effective and the 
Government formulated plans for great 
military cantonments in different parts 
of the country. These cantonments of 
necessity were made up of frame build- 
ings constructed in a hurry in places 
where there were no paved streets, water 
mains, fire departments or fire alarm 
systems. By reason of their size and 
the inflammable materials used they 
presented a most difficult problem in 
fire prevention and fire protection. 

“We do not know that there is on 
record any other instance where cities 
built of wood to house and care for 
forty thousand inhabitants each were 
thus planned and erected with similar 
haste and rapidity. The committee on 
fire prevention of the National Board 
was called upon to furnish engineers, 
who were thereupon attached to the 


and work of our engineers, one of whom 
was stationed at each cantonment for 
the purpose of supervising the installa- 
tion of fire protective apparatus and 
preventing the accumulation of inflam- 
mable refuse. 

“They also organized temporary fire 
departments to care for the canton- 
ments pending their completion and oc- 
cupancy by the Army. In most cases it 
was necessary to borrow fire apparatus 
from neighboring cities for this purpose. 
When the cantonments were completed 
and equipped our duties in connection 
therewith largely ceased, though we have 
agreed to exercise a certain supervision 
over the several fire departments by 
means of traveling inspectors, who will 
see to it that water supplies, apparatus, 
as well as the methods and personnel of 
the fire departments, are adequately 
maintained.” 

Working with the Treasury and other 
departments in Washington the National 
Board in 1917 established in the War 
Industries Board a bureau to inspect and 
safeguard privately owned plants en- 
gaged in manufacturing war supplies. 


at 


This bureau was organized under an 
executive committee consisting of Chair- 
man W. H. Merrill of Chicago, W. E. 
Mallalieu of New York and Frank L, 
Pierce of Providence. Mr. Mallalieu was 
then and is today general manager of 
the National Board. George W. Booth, 
now chief engineer of the National 
Board, was one of the secretaries and 
associate chiefs of section. Engineers 
from the several Factory Insurance As- 
sociations, Factory Mutual Companies 
and private inspection bureaus were 
called to Washington to acquire famil- 
iarity with their duties, following which 
they returned to their own territories to 
render service when required. 


Bielaski Then Chief of F.B.I. 


Investigators of the arson bureau of 
the National Board operated in close 
association with the Department of Jus- 
tice in ascertaining the causes of many 
important fires. This form of coopera- 
tion received the praise of Chief A. 
Bruce Bielaski of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice. 
Today this same Bielaski heads the 
National Board arson bureau. 

Early in the World War the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks accepted the offeri 
of the National Board of services of en- 
ginners to act in an advisory capacity on 
the fire protection of Naval Training 
Camps. The scope of this work was 
gradually enlarged to include all Navy 
Yards and other shore establishments. 
A personal inspection was made by 
board engineers, assisted by special 
hazards inspectors of numerous terri- 
torial insurance associations and also of 
the Home Insurance Co. of all such 
properties. Experts of the Home, Hart- 
ford Fire and Insurance Co. of North 
America assisted in inspecting War De- 
partment construction. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to the depot warehouses 
of the Quartermaster Department at 
various places. 


Buswell Stresses Aid of Private 
Business to Government 


When the 1919 meeting of the Na- 
tional Board was held the president, 
the late F. C. Buswell, who_was_then 
vice-president of the Home of New York, 
devoted a considerable part of his ad- 
dress to the national service efforts and 
the following paragraph is well worth 
mentioning : 

“The signing of the Armistice natural- 
ly lessened the tension of war service. 
but it was not until January 1, 1919, 
that our governmental work could be 
considered as substantially completed, 
and certain phases continued for some 
weeks beyond this date. In reviewing its 
entire length, several points of interest 
should be noted; first, that fire preven- 
tion engineering, for the first time in 
history, has taken its place as an im- 
portant feature in war activities; second, 
that the largest experiment ever under- 
taken in applying comprehensive fire 
prevention principles to construction 
has, in the case of the cantonments, 
proved an unqualified success, and, 
third, that in a great emergency the 
Government enlisted an organization 
supported by private business interests 
for indispensable public service.” 

During the second year of the wat 
National Board engineers studied plans 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Charles E. 


Has Been Assistant U. S. Manager 
Of Duxbury and Mylod Enlarged; 


Charles E. Case, assistant manager of 
the North British & Mercantile and 
vice-president of the four associated 
companies—Pennsylvania Fire, Common- 
wealth, Mercantile and Homeland—will 
retire on December 31. Since January, 
1922, he has been chief assistant to 
Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British Group, who 
voiced his keen regret at the prospective 
severance of most pleasant relations that 
have existed between them for so many 
vears. On Mr. Case’s retirement his 
duties will devolve largely upon George 
H, Duxbury, assistant manager of the 
North British and vice-president of the 
four associated companies, who is al- 
ready thoroughly familiar with them. 
The duties of Tohn L. Mylod, also as- 
sistant manager and vice-president of 
the several companies in the group, will 
be enlarged but will continue to include 
management of the western department. 

Effective January 1, 1941, the respec- 
tive boards of directors of the com- 
panies have appointed R. P. Stockham 
as assistant manager of the North Brit- 
ish and as a vice-president of the four 
associated companies, in addition to his 
present position of secretarv. Mr. Stock- 
ham, who has been in charge of the 
financial and secretarial affairs of the 
companies since 1933, will continue to 
devote his time to those important 
phases of the business 


Mr. Case’s Career 


Mr. Case who 
North 


, crew up with the 
British over a period of thirty- 





GEORGE H. DUXBURY 
five years, will be sincerely missed by 
his friends and associates in the organ- 


ization, as well as by insurance men all 
over the country. He is a man who 
has always been eminently fair with 
everyone and has bent over backwards 
in order to render an impartial decision 
and yet be fair to all concerned. He 
believes in the “open door” policy and 
always made himself available to every- 
one who wanted to see him. 

When Mr. Case was graduated from 
Harvard in 1898, his father, Charles L. 
Case, was manager of the London As- 
surance and young Case thought he 
would step right into a post there, But 
his father, one of the country’s most 











CHARLES E. CASE 


distinguished fire executives, told him 
that it would be better to start with 
some other company and succeed on his 
own merits. Young Charles soon ob- 
tained a position with the W. L. Perrin 
agency as assistant surveyor, Then for 
a time he was employed by the United 
Fire of Baltimore, later going with the 
New York Underwriters, where for five 
years he was special agent for New York 
State. 

His first association with the North 
British Group was on February 1, 1906, 
when he was appointed special agent for 
New Jersey for the North British. After 
a year in that field there occurred an 
incident which, as it turned out, had 
much to do with definitely pointing up- 
wards Mr. progress with the 
group, One morning he read in the 


( ‘ase’s 


Journal of Commerce that the North 
British had purchased the Common- 
wealth, then a small company. The 


next day he called on E. G. Richards, 
then U. S. manager of the North Brit- 
ish, and asked for appointment as spe- 
cial agent for the Commonwealth. 


Built Up Commonwealth Agency Plant 


Mr. Richards, after thoroughly sound- 
ing out young Case on the subject, 
agreed to the appointment and assigned 
him a territory of thirteen states, in 
which there were only three agents. 
By diligent work and much travel Mr. 
Case built up the Commonwealth agency 
plant and assumed more and more re 
sponsibilities so that he was elected sec- 
retary of the company in June, 1908. 

Two years later when the Common- 
wealth was merged with the North Brit- 
ish under one management he was made 
assistant general agent in the Middle 
Department. Because of earlier experi- 
ence and knowledge gained with the 
Commonwealth, on July, 1911, he was 
made assistant secretary of the North 
British and charged with secretarial and 
investment responsibilities. Four months 
later he was again advanced, this time 
to the position of general agent in 


charge of the Western Department. 
After five years there he succeeded 


in bringing the figures of that depart- 
ment out of the red and showing a profit. 
In recognition of that accomplishment 
his title was changed, May, 1918, to as- 
sistant manager although he continued in 
direct supervision of Western territory. 
Soon after Manager Shallcross became 


head of the North British Group he se- 
lected Mr, Case as his chief assistant. 

Mr. Case is a member of the Har- 
vard Club and Downtown Association 
and a past president of the Insurance 
Society of New York. He is treasurer 
and on the board of directors of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, in the affairs of which he has 
been active for many years. He is also 
chairman of the governing committee of 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters; vice- 
president of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion, and has served on many important 
committees of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Case Family Prominent in Insurance 

Affiliation of the Case family with 
insurance came many years ago when 
one Charles H. Case entered the busi- 
ness, rising to become Western manager 
of the Royal at Chicago. He had no 
children, but of his several nephews 
three were in the business. They were 
Charles L, Case, for many years United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance and also president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Edward 
B. Case, who was in the Chicago agency 
firm of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, and Frank C. ey connected with 
the St. Louis agency of Case & Thomas 
None of these men is noes now. 

Three sons of Charles L. Case con- 
nected with insurance. Charles E. is 
now retiring from his post with the 
North British. Frederick T. is an at- 
torney in New York City specializing in 
insurance, and Lyman G,. was until his 
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JOHN L. 


death at an early age an examiner with 
the London Assurance. 

Charles E. Case has three children: 
a son, Charles L., who is special agent 
for the Home of New York in Indiana; 
a daughter, who is the wife of Warren 
W. Stearns of the claims department of 
the Liberty Mutual, and another daugh- 
ter, who is married to Charles P. Clark, 
Jr., connected with the life insurance 
department of the Newark, N. J. agency 
of Feist, & Feist. 

Reginald P. Stockham 

Reginald P. Stockham joined the for- 
eign department of the North British in 
London in 1912 after a few months’ insur- 
ance experience with another company. 
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ase To Retire 


of North British Group Since 1922; Duties 
Stockham Advanced to Assistant Manager 


REGINALD P. STOCKHAM 


In September, 1914, he left the North 
British to join the British forces in the 
World War, serving four and one-half 
vears. In 1921 he was transferred to the 
United States by the North British to 
handle foreign business written through 
the New York office by brokers. On 
April 1, 1926, he became a member of 
the secretarial department and less than 
a year later was promoted to assistant 
secretary. In 1933 he was advanced to 
secretary, succeeding the late Robert 
Newboult when the latter retired. 
George H. Duxbury 

Mr. Duxbury, who now becomes senior 
assistant United States manager, has 
been assistant manager since December, 
1937. On July 11, 1941, he will mark 
his thirtieth anniversary with the North 
British Group. He joined the company 
as a clerk in the Middle Department 
and served in various posts. During 
the World War he was in the Marine 
Corps for two years. In 1919 he was 
placed in charge of the New Jersey de- 
partment and four years later became 
general inspector. 

On January 1, 1924, Mr. Duxbury was 
appointed special agent for eastern New 
York, with headquarters at Albany. 
Later he served as assistant general 
agent and in 1933 was advanced to gen- 
eral agent. In 1935 he was appointed 
secretary in charge of the Western de- 
partment, following which he was as- 
signed to administrative duties at the 
home office in New York. 

John L. Mylod 

John L. Mylod also became assistant 
United States manager in 1937. He has 
been with the North British Group 
twenty-four years, having served as sec- 
retary of the automobile department be- 
fore becoming secretary of the West- 
ern department. Joining the North 
3ritish in 1916 as a home office examiner 
in the automobile department he was 
transferred to Chicago in 1920, where 
for seven years he was superintendent 
of the Cook County automobile and 
sidelines department. Then he returned 
to New York to head the home office 
automobile department and in 1929 was 
made secretary. Prior to 1916 he had 
had experience with the Fidelity & 
Casualty and Ocean Accident. He served 
in the Marine Corps during the World 
War. 
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National Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners’ 


Meeting 








Defer Final Decision on HOLC 
Pending Study of Federal Agencies 


No definite action on the widely de- 


bated fire insurance contract between 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation and 
the Stock 


taken by the 


Company Association was 
National 
Insurance Commissioners meeting at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel in New York this 
\-eek. However, it was voted after long 
discussion late Tuesday afternoon that 
the fire and marine committee, through 
a sub-committee, should study thorough- 
ly relations between the insurance busi- 
ness and United States Government 
agencies, confer with Federal officers and 
report to the commissioner of each 
state by February 1. 

Meanwhile it is expected that many 
state Insurance Departments will defer 
final decision on whether first the 
HOLC-SCA contract provision for a 
25% payment of premium income to the 
HOLC constitutes violation of state 
anti-rebating laws, and, second, whether 
such contracts are in the pub lic interest 
or not. 


Association of 


New York State Opinion 


Late last week Attorney General 
John J. Bennett of New York State ad- 
vised Insurance Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink that the HOLC contract sec- 
tion dealing with a refund to the HOLC 
is apparently in violation of Section 188 
of the New York Insurance Laws deal- 
ing with rebating and discriminations. 
Mr. Bennett holds’ violations’ exist 
whether payments are made directly or 
indirectly, and that the Federal status 
of the HOLC does not alter the situa- 
tion. 

However, Mr. Bennett's opinion ap- 
parently leaves a loophole, for he offers 
the view that the legislature may, if it 
grant an exemption. The 
Stock Company Association has request- 
ed a reconsideration in New York and 
the Attorney General probably will 
grant this opportunity to present views. 


so che OSES, 


Gruhn and Ignatius Debate Issue 


On Tuesday afternoon prior to the 
time the commissioners went into execu- 
tive session at the convention in New 
York, the problem was considered in 
open meeting with A. V. Gruhn of Chi- 
cago, general manager, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, and Milton B. Ignatius, 
counsel for the SCA, eloquently debat- 
ing controversial points of the contract. 
While Mr. Gruhn stated he was not 
appearing as an opponent to the con- 
tract, but rather as one seeking to learn 
whether the refunding provision was 
legal in the various states, nevertheless 
his role was that of chief spokesman for 
the so-called opposition, while Mr. Ig- 
natius strongly defended the contract. 

Others, too, spoke briefly but none 
was as definitely antagonistic to the 
fire insurance contract as Commissioner 
Edgar B. Sims of West Virginia, who 
declared the contract not only provides 
for discrimination and rebating but is 
“nefarious.” “Things like this are driv- 
ing policyholders to seek relief some- 
a A he asserted, “and they will turn 
to the United States Government for 

regulation if the states do not do it 
cs 

Perrin C. Cothran, vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford and president 
of the SCA, opened the debate with a 
brief statement that the HOLC-SCA 
fire insurance contract, which has al- 
ready been held to be in violation of 
State laws by several Insurance Com- 
missioner, does not in any way attempt 
to break down state fire insurance rate 
Structures. President John C. Blackall, 
Connecticut, of the commissioners’ asso- 
ciation, and George A. Bowles, Virginia, 
chairman of the fire and marine com- 


About 


mittee, presided at this session. 
150 persons were in the room. 


Gruhn Seeks Guidance 


Mr. Gruhn declared that if the terms 
of the HOLC-SCA contract’ are found 
agreeable to the states then something 
should be done for other large lenders 
oi money, who become mortgagee, on 
the ground that the HOLC should’ not 
receive concessions not granted to 
others. He said that he had sounded 
out insurance commissioners while the 
HOLC negotiations were in progress 
and learned that the majority did not 
look then with favor upon a contract 
containing refund features. As a result 
his companies did not make such an 
offer to the HOLC. Mr. Gruhn sought 
to make it clear he did not oppose this 
contract, as he believes thoroughly in 
iree competitive systems for acquiring 
business, but was seeking light for fu- 
ture guidance when other insurance con- 
tracts may be made with Federal agen- 
cies or with large private lenders. : 

Amplifying his remarks that he did 
not seek to have this contract with the 
Government rejected, Mr. Gruhn said he 
feared the HOLC might set up its own 
insurance fund to cover properties on 
which it has loaned money unless it can 
secure satisfactory arrangements with 
private carriers. He expressed regret 
that the HOLC does not now insure 
properties which it owns and then de- 
clared that it should have no right to 
set up an insurance fund for mortgaged 
risks. He will vigorously oppose any 
such fund, if a move is made in that 
direction, in order to retain the rights 
and interests of private insurers in this 
country. 


Ignatius Replies 


Speaking in support of the fire con- 
tract, Mr. Ignatius explained that it is 
only when a home owner defaults on 
his insurance premium or does not exer- 
cise his right of personal choice of agent 
and company that the HOLC plan steps 
in. Therefore, there is no degree of 
financial coercion by the HOLC to di- 
vert insurance to a particular channel. 
He denied strongly any attempt at con- 
cealment or subterfuge by either the 
HOLC or the SCA in preparation of 
fire insurance contract. 

The HOLC was organized by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank, is an instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government 
and consequently entitled to certain im- 
munities, Mr. Ignatius argued. Never- 
theless there was no intent or design 
to rebate premiums and people cannot 
say justly that the words of the con- 
tract do not mean exactly what they 
say. He referred to the explanation 
for the 25% payment by the SCA to 
the HOLC. This pavment is declared 
to be for inspection, fire prevention and 
other services, but some critics of the 
contract have charged the services are 
minor and the payment in reality con- 
stitutes a rebate. 

Continuing his reply to this charge, 
Mr. Ignatius held it cannot be assumed 
that the services are in reality a subter- 
fuge. He spoke highly of the appraisal 
and adjustment services of the HOLC 
and also said that insurance companies 
have no credit risks on HOLC business. 
All of this is worth something. He also 
denied the HOLC received any consid- 
eration in the form of a discount in 
premium because of the wholesaling of 
business. The volume of the business 
involved was not a factor in fixing the 
rate. Concluding, he stated the SCA 


has done its best to hold this business 
within the supervision of state insur- 
ance departments and desires the states 
to have their policyholders safeguarded. 





Attending Commissioners’ 
president, 
dent, 


Gibraltar Fire; R. F. Van Vranken, vice-president, 


meeting were, left to right: M. E. Sprague, vice- 
Home; Harold V. Smith, president, Home; William Quaid, vice-presi- 


Home; Ashby Hill, 


vice-president, Home. 





Detroit Selected For 
1941 Annual Meeting 


Detroit was selected as the city for 
the 1941 annual convention June 9-11 
by the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York this week. 
The invitation was extended by Insur- 
ance Commissioner John G, Emery of 
Michigan. Salt Lake City also put 
in a strong bid for the convention, 
with Commissioner C. Clarence Nes- 
len of Utah the spokesman. When 
the committee voted on the selection 
the count was five to four in favor 
of the industrial metropolis over the 
scenic center of the Far West. 











CENTRAL BUREAU PROPOSED 
Gontrum Says hom, Should Have In- 

formation Center; May Be Broadened 

to Include Permanent Secretary 

Proposal for a central bureau of in- 
iormation of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners was made 
Wednesday by Commissioner John B. 
Gontrum of Maryland. After some dis- 
cussion the proposal, which was broad- 
ened to include a permanent secretary, 
was referred to the executive committee 
with instructions to report at the 1941 
annual meeting next June. Meanwhile 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut, president of the association, 
will communicate with all commissioners 
concerning their views on the matter, 
how such an office would be financed, 
where it should be located, etc. 

Mr. Gontrum argued that while the 
office of secretary, now filled by Com- 
missioner Jess G. Read of Oklahoma, 
should be continued, with the present 
incumbent, the association needed a 
bureau which could distribute valuable 
information to commissioners who would 
then be better prepared to discuss and 
act upon proposals at conventions. He 
said such a bureau could be handled by 
one man with secretarial help. 

Commissioner Blackall then said that 
the idea of a paid secretary had long 
been in the minds of many commis- 
sioners but definite proposals in past 
years had got nowhere. Superintendent 
L. H. Pink of New York and Commis- 
sioner Frank Yetka of Minnesota also 
supported the move saying such an office 
would make the commissioners’ body 
more efficient and give it force. Upon 
the insistence of Commissioner Charles 
F, J. Harrington of Massachusetts that 
an informal test vote on the idea in 
principle not be taken at this meeting 
the proposal was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. 


MANY STATES REPRESENTED 


39 Answer Roll Call at Opening Session 
Monday; Zone Conferences Viewed 
as Constructive 


Thirty-nine states and two Canadian 
provinces — Quebec and Ontario — were 
represented by one or more representa- 
tives of their Insurance Departments 
Secretary Okla- 
homa, called the roll at the opening 
session of the convention at the Hotel 


when Jess G. Read, 


Pennsylvania) on Monday’ morning. 
President John C. Blackall, Connecticut, 
presided. Former Director Ernest Pal- 
mer of Illinois, who went out of office 
reecntly, was accorded a rising vote of 
welcome when he entered the convention 
room. 

John Sharp Williams, 3rd, Mississippi, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
presided at the meeting of that com- 
mittee Monday afternoon, Other mem- 
bers of the committee present were C. 
A. Gough, New Jersey; Charles F. J. 
Harrington, Massachusetts; James M. 
McCormack, Tennessee; William A. Sul- 
lhvan, Washington; Ray B. Lucas, Mis- 
souri, and ex-officio, President Blackall, 
Vice-President Charles F. Hobbs, Kan- 
sas, and Secretary Read. 

Commissioners Blackall and McCor- 
mack said they had held meetings of 
the commissioners in their zones since 
the Hartford annual meeting and they 
regarded such gatherings as helpful and 
constructive. Commissioner Neslen re- 
oars he had held informal meetings 
with Far Western commissioners of Zone 
6, but there had been no formal sessions. 





WANTS MEETING WITH MAYORS 


LaGuardia Thinks Fire Companies 
Should Confer With Municipalities and 
Listen to Their Rate Grievances 
In addressing the insurance commis- 
sioners’ luncheon at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on Monday Mayor LaGuardia 
did so mostly in his role as president 
of the Conference of Mayors. He said 
there was dissatisfaction in many muni- 
cipalities with fire insurance rates, and 
he felt there should be a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the fire com- 
panies and the mayors’ association in 
order that their differences be straight- 

ened out. 


Home Host At Supper 


The Home Insurance Co. was host to 
the commissioners and others attending 
the convention at a buffet supper Tues- 
day evening at the home office, 59 
Maiden Lane. 
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London Firemen’s War 


How City’s Heroic Fire Brigade, Augmented 


By 30,000 Volunteers 
Fights Bomb Attacks 


A seemingly insignificant little news 
item recently found its way out of Eng- 
land and in a few words revealed more 
than the lengthy communiques and con- 
flicting counter-claims of the combatants 
in Europe’s war. The item told the story 
of a little Cockney auxiliary fireman who 
was briskly sweeping a pile of glass and 
debris from a newly bombed residence. 
Looking up from his task, he found a 
cluster of curious onlookers gathered 
about, With a cheerful grin he bran- 
dished his broom in mock ferocity at 
the sky and complained: “Itler’s bloom- 
in’ ’ouse maid! That’s me!” 

Strangely enough this tale of one little 
man threatening a sky droning with 
bombing planes does not impress us as 
a pathetic gesture. For beneath the hu- 
mor of the little man with his broom 
we sense a quiet determination and the 
unwavering faith that after a few more 
months of sweeping debris it will be 
time to turn on the tormentors and 
sweep them from the skies over Eng- 
land. 

Personnel of Auxiliary Firemen 


That is the spirit which sustains the 
London Auxiliary Fire Service, an heroic 
army of more than 30,000 men who have 
augmented the Regular London Fire Bri- 


gade Members and with them turned 
back the most savage siege in history. 
But for these men, smoking ruins 


would long since have marked the majes- 
ty that is London. For this is “The 
Firemen’s War.” 

Who are these saviours of the city? 
They are the little people and the great, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. Some of 
them were butchers, some baronets, some 
laborers, others lords, the rest cooks, 
clerks, lawyers and liverymen. But now 
they are all Auxiliary Firemen at 3 
pounds per week and proud to serve! 

In the long lull before the blitzkrieg 
on Britain began the Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ice was regarded with good natured 
amusement. During the days when many 
people were referring to the “phony 
war and it seemed that the threatened 
bombardment of London would never be 
realized folks smiled at the Auxiliaries 
and a wag gave them the name of “spit 
and polish firemen.” But that title is 
no longer heard. For when the sky 
over Britain darkened with enemy air- 
craft these little men took a literal bap- 
tism of fire and came back for more. 


The “Suicide Squads” 


Only the most spectacular aspects of 
the battle of Britain have reached us 
through our press. Stories of the valiant 
Royal Air Force winging to repel waves 
of hostile planes are familiar to us all. 
Familiar too are the feats of the suicide 
squads which dig for time bombs with a 
cold courage and disdain for death which 
defies description. The incident at St. 
Paul’s Church when the now famous 
Lieutenant Davies and his squad bur- 
rowed for a huge delayed action bomb 
buried near the foundations of the old 
church will never be forgotten. 

The men had scarcely begun digging 
when they uncovered a cracked six inch 
gas main the fumes from which quickly 
overcame three of the squad. The escap- 
ing fuel took fire, and the men paused 





in Auxiliary Service, 
of German Raiders 


Some London Auxiliary Fire Fighters 


to extinguish the flames while the buried 
bomb grew warm beneath them. Tun- 
neling down they finally reached the 
buried projectile and attached a rope. 
A truck on the surface hauled away 
but the rope slipped on the sides of 
the highly polished bomb and twice it 
slipped back into its original resting 
place. After a full day of effort the 
buried bomb was finally dragged out by 
two trucks in tandem, gingerly loaded on 
one vehicle and driven out into marsh- 
land where it was detonated, ripping a 
100 foot crater. 

That feat will rank with any heroic 
episode in history, and justly. But the 
unsung, humdrum, routine deeds of the 
Auxiliary Fire Service which have gone 
unchronicled because of their very fre- 
quency are on the same high plane of 
heroism. 

Hanging grimly on their fire engines, 
the Auxiliaries race through the wreck- 
age strewn streets of London, A slip 
of the wheel may well mean a nose 
dive into one of the huge bomb craters 
which have pockmarked the city. Glass, 
a foot deep in some places, has shred- 
ded tires, sent engines lurchiag in air, 
and tumbled the Auxiliaries into the rub- 
ble of the streets. 


Black Nights 


And then there are the nights when 
the firemen are called into action by 
the siren’s warning of air raid. Through 
the blacked-out city where no light of 
any type is permitted they drive their 
apparatus, Even the flare of an ordi- 
nary match is visible for one and one- 
half miles under the conditions of black- 
out. Headlights on fire engines or other 
apparatus would be fatal. That means 


driving blind—and in a hurry—which is 
terrifying enough but hardly so grim an 
ordeal as awaits the end of the ride 
because the firemen’s destination is a 
bright blaze or series of blazes. In these 
flame-lit areas, the only spots in the 
blacked out city visible from above, they 
must work exposed to the fire they are 
fighting, to the imminent danger of fall- 
ing walls, to strafing by machine guns 
and to the hail of bombs from above. 

The world has been speaking glibly 
of bombs since the tragedies of Spain, 
Shanghai, Finland and now London, but 
few who use the word bomb can con- 
ceive of the fiendish ingenuity that has 
gone into the development of these “eggs 
hatched in hell.” 


Destructive Power of a Bomb 


We hear of high explosive bombs that 
weigh a ton and we are properly im- 
pressed by the immensity of such a 
missile of destruction. But we are stag- 
gered at the report from England that 
one such bomb completely demolished 
four houses, seriously damaged twenty 
others within a 200 foot radius and par- 
tially wrecked 119 extra houses within a 
radius of 600 feet—143 structures affect- 
ed by a single high explosive bomb. 

Translate those cold figures into terms 
of unfortunate civilians buried beneath 
tons of debris. Visualize gutted build- 
ings, half torn down and threatening to 
collapse at any moment. Light that 
scene with fires raging in buildings 
where open flames were burning. And 
then realize that all of that terror adds 
up to a job for the Fire Service—the 
kind of a job regularly provided by high 
explosive bombs. 

But high explosives are by no means 


By John N. Cosgrove 


American Reserve Insurance Co. 


the chief concern of the Fire Service. 
That distinction goes to another devilish 
instrument of warfare—the incendiary 
bomb. The damage done by high ex- 
plosives is generally localized. But the 
incendiary bomb is capable of starting 
fires which may easily develop the pro- 
portions of conflagration. 

In a test an incendiary bomb was 
placed on a one-half inch sheet of iron 
over a bucket of water. The bomb 
burned rapidly through the iron, dropped 
into the bucket and burned through the 
floor beneath. That gives one a clear 
idea of the swift deadliness of the in- 
cendiary bomb and of the inefficacy of 
water as an extinguishing agent unless 
it is applied with special apparatus and 
according to various specialized tech- 
niques that have been developed. 


Thermite Type of Incendiary Bomb 


Incendiary bombs of the type most 
commonly employed are composed of 
thermite, a mixture of aluminum and 
iron oxide which is enclosed in a casing 
of magnesium. The thermite ignites on 
impact and in turn ignites the mag- 
nesium. The burning thermite produces 
its Own oxygen and hence cannot be 
smothered. Magnesium, however, can- 
not burn without oxygen from the air. 
But if water is applied indiscriminately 
the magnesium may produce a severe 
explosion, 

_Thermite burns out in about a minute, 
after scattering red hot magnesium for 
forty to fifty feet. The magnesium con- 
tinues to burn for perhaps fifteen min- 
utes. 

The Stirrup Pump 


Since water in large quantities is use- 
less and even dangerous in fighting this 
type of bomb which is called the elec- 
tron the British have devised an instru- 
ment called the stirrup pump which re- 
sembles the familiar bicycle pump. The 
stirrup takes suction from a bucket or 
other receptacle and is equipped with 
thirty feet of hose. Its main feature is 
a nozzle which throws a combination jet 
and spray of water at the rate of just 
under two gallons a minute. The jet 
is sufficiently strong to speed up the 
burning bomb but not violent enough to 
cause its explosion. Speeding up re- 
sults in the bomb’s burning out in two 
or three minutes. The spray wets down 
all adjacent combustible material and 
prevents spread of fire. 

It is. easy to see that a dozen or so 
of these incendiary bombs dropped in 
a small area are a potent version of 
the Biblical fire and brimstone, 

How any nation could withstand the 
rain of bombs that have been falling 
on London virtually without cease since 
early September is difficult to conceive. 
Particularly is this so after all the stories 
we have heard of England’s unprepared- 
ness. And yet London stands today. 

The explanation is this: England may 
have been unprepared for blitzkrieg in 
many ways, but in the matter of fire 
defenses she was not caught napping. 


Lord Riverdale’s Committee 
Report of 1936 


As far back as August of 1935 Sir 
John Simon appointed a committee head- 
ed by Lord Riverdale “to review fire 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Aves re ‘all for Arson 
Bureau’s Major General 


CAREER OF RALPH E. TRUMAN 


Won Distinction With 35th Division in 
First World War; Was Prominent 
in Kansas City Police 


Ralph Emerson Truman, special agent 
in Kansas City of the arson committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is a Major General, and as 
commander of the 35th Division of the 
National Guard he has been ordered to 
active service in the field on December 


TRUMAN 


Point graduate 


MAJOR GENERAL R 


23. His son is a West 
who is an army officer. 

A native of Kansas City, Ralph E. 
Truman lived on a farm until he was 
18. He went into the army during the 
Spanish American war. Then he ran a 
farm for four or five years, after which 
he joined the Kansas City Police De- 
partment. During the World War he 
was an officer overseas with the 35th 
Division which won high distinction on 
the Hindenburg Line. In the five days 
of its engagement in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive twenty-five of its officers and 
531 of its men were killed, with nearly 
6,000 missing. 

After the World War he assisted in 
reorganizing the 140th Infantry, Missouri 
National Guard. He was made a capta-n 
of Intelligence in May, 1921; promoted 
to lieutenant colonel in 1924; promoted 
to colonel and chief of staff, 35th Divi- 
sion, in August, 1932, He was promoted 
to major general, 35th Division, in Octo- 
ber, 1938. In Spanish-American War he 
was awarled Purple Heart for service in 


Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Following the World War he returned 
to the Kansas City Police Department 


and then became a special agent for 
the Frisco Lines. Twelve years ago he 
joined the arson department of the Na- 
tional Board. He has attended num- 


ber of army schools. They include the 


army’s intelligence school, infantry 
school at Fort Bennington, and com- 
manders’ staff school at Fort Leaven- 
worth. He also found time to attend a 


in France. 


Mexico 


military school while 


When trouble with 


seemed 


possible before the World War Truman 
enlisted in the Machine Gun Company, 
4th Missouri Infantry, and remained in 


its service until the end of the World 
War. He was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in June, 1916; then first lieuten- 
ant, captain and major. 


64 Years With American 


C. Weston Bailey, veteran chairman 
of the board of the American of Newark 
and for many years its president, will 
celebrate his sixty-fourth anniversary of 
service with the company on December 
16. On January 20 he will observe his 


eightieth birthday. 





Plant Protection Committee Has 
Done Much for National Defense 


Has Cooperated Closely With Federal Government for Several 
Months in Safeguarding Industry Against Fire 
and Casualty Hazards 


Highly assistance to the 
Federal Government in national defense 


stock and 


important 


efforts is being provided by 
mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies under the direction of the Insur- 


Committee for the Protection of 


ance 

American Industrial Plants. Chairman 
of this committee is Harold V. Smith, 
president of the Home of New York, 


and serving with him are fourteen other 
top-ranking company executives. 

For several months this committee 
has been cooperating closely with offi- 
cials of the Army and Navy and De- 
partment of Justice in W ashington on 
plans for integrating and extending plant 
survey and inspection work. Progress is 
being made steadily and at the present 
moment insurance company and organi- 
zation engineers and inspectors are at 
work in hundreds of factories making 
recommendations for the reduction of 
fire, malicious mischief, accident and 
other hazards. 


Reducing Physical Hazards 


This patriotic work got under way 
last July with the active cooperation 
0; government agencies. The principal 
form of assistance by insurance compa- 
nies is in making surveys of industrial 
plants vital to the national defense, with 
the object of reducing fire, explosion, 
accident and many other types of physi- 
cal hazards. It must be pointed out 
that the actual details of operation are 
of such a confidential nature that ob- 
viously they cannot be reported upon 
fully in the press at this time. 

Not only will thousands of industrial 
plants be inspected thoroughly for fire 
and other ordinary physical hazards, 
which can be protected through insur- 
ance, but in addition the insurance com- 
pany representatives are rendering valu- 
able aid in reducing danger from sabo- 


tage and malicious mischief. First of 
all it should be emphasized that the 
insurance inspectors and enginers are 


not engaged in any kind of spy hunt. 
They are not checking up on plant per- 
sonnel, not looking for dangerous aliens 
suspected of trying to secure employ- 
ment in defense plants. Attention is be- 
ing centered exclusively on the physical 
equipment, or lack of it, of factories. 

The committee of executives is now 
conferring with numerous insurance rat- 
ing and inspection bureaus and similar 
organizations which have staffs of com- 
petent engineers on the extent of in- 
formation on sabotage and malicious 
mischief which can be secured and for- 
warded to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on the one hand and to the 
plant owners and onerators themselves. 
The latter can cooperate most efficient- 
ly in preserving their own property and 
likewise assist the government program 
by accepting and carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the insurance company 
men. 

Complete inspections are made of all 
factories and other plants vital to the 
national defense, irrespective of the types 
or amounts of insurance carried by the 
owners. With the introduction of addi- 
tional hazards as a result of defense 
contracts there is a tendency on the 
part of the plant owners to extend their 
insurance program to cover hazards not 
heretofore insured against. 


Checking Vital Machinery 
Insurance inspectors are checking up 
on the location and protection of fac- 
tory entrances, power supply lines, deli- 
cate and vital pieces of machinery, etc. 
Particularly do they seek to avoid dam- 
age to some key piece of machinery 


which might seriously interfere with the 
entire output of a factory. 

Only in connection with their own men 
are insurance companies conducting full 
investigations of personnel. They aim 
to make certain that the men assigned 
to this vital undertaking are thorough- 
ly reliable as well as efficient. Select- 
ing and qualifying these inspectors and 
providing them with the necessary iden- 
tification papers so they will be able to 
gain entrance to closely guarded fac- 
tories is an important task. These field 
workers are being equipped with master 
identification cards containing signature, 
photograph and fingerprint and when 
seeking information from plant mana- 
gers they will be obliged to show these 
cards. 

Hoover on Help of Insurance Business 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F. 
B. L, stated a few weeks ago that his 
own force of agents had been engaged 
for several months surveying plants, and 
with the assistance of the insurance com- 
panies his men have also the detailed 
records and other information possessed 
by underwriters on manufacturing plants 
throughout the country. Speaking of 
the help which the insurance industry 
can provide, Mr. Hoover then said: 

“The fire and casualty companies, both 
stock and mutual, have brought the gov- 
ernment a valuable and workable plan 
of cooperation which is already in effect 
and is being shaped so as to give the 
government additional information on 
plants and communities engaged in pro- 
ducing supplies for the Army and Navy. 

“The necessity for extreme vigilance 
is increasing daily. This is a civic and 
patriotic service of greatest importance, 
calculated to facilitate production, un- 
cover special hazards due to increased 
industrial activities and save lives. It is 
difficult to estimate the financial and 
human savings which will accrue from 
this cooperative effort of the insurance 
companies. 

“The very large field force of the fire 
and casualty companies and the informa- 
tion it is making available to the Depart- 
ment is smoothing our work and enabling 
us to cover ground more quickly. Their 
work should have the earnest support 
of every plant owner and every worker 
in American industry, for only in this 
way can accidents and malicious mis- 
chief be prevented at a time when pro- 
duction for defense purposes is most 
urgent.” 

Members of Committee 

Serving with Mr, Smith on the Insur- 
ance Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants are the fol- 
lowing insurance company executives: 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual, Boston; John R. Cooney, president, 


Firemen’s, Newark; Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety Corp., New 
York; Bernard M. Culver, president, 


Continental, New York; J. J. Fitzgerald, 
president, Grain Dealers Nz itional Mutual 


Fire, Indianapolis; Hovey T. Freeman, 
president, Manufacturers Mutual Fire, 
Providence, R. I.; James S. Kemper, 


president, Kemper Affiliated Companies, 
Chicago. 

Also F. W. Koeckert, U. S. manager, 
Commercial Union Assurance; George C. 
Long, Jr., president, Phoenix Insurance 
Co., Hartford; Charles R. Page, presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco; 
John O, Platt, president, Insurance Co. 
of North America, Philadelphia; Jesse 
W. Randall, vice-president, Travelers In- 
demnity, Hartford; Paul Rutherford, 
president, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, Hartford; William E. Straub, pres- 
ident, Farmers Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. 





Manager of Local Fire 
Department of Automobile 


_ Blank & Stoller, 
O'BRIEN 


ALFRED J. 


The Automobile Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Alfred J. O’Brien as manager 
of the New York City local and subur- 
ban fire department. He will assume 
duties held by Assistant General Man- 
ager William A. Riordan before the 
latter was advanced to his present post 
in charge of the company’s fire, inland 
and ocean marine business. 

Mr. O’Brien has served the Automo- 
bile for twenty years, joining the com- 
pany in 1920 to organize and head the 
schedule rating and engineering depart- 
ment. He has been manager of that de- 
partment until the present. A_ native 
of New York City, he was educated at 
Manhattan College and Mechanics In- 
stitute, taking engineering courses. In 
1917 he entered insurance with the Con- 
tinental and later joined Ream, Crom- 
well & Wrightson, During the World 
War he served six months in an officers’ 
training school. 

In addition to his work with the Au- 
tomobile Mr. O’Brien has lectured before 
New York Insurance Society courses on 
schedule rating. He is a trustee of the 
Sunnyside Gardens Community Associ- 
ation and was chairman of the park man- 
agement committee. Also he is a mem- 
ber of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies’ bowling team in the New York 
Insurance League. 


BUYS EXCELSIOR STOCK 


Virginia F. & M. Acquires Substantial 
Minority Interest in Agents’ Com- 
pany of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Acquisition of a substantial minority 
stock interest in the Excelsior Insur- 
ance Co. of New York by the Virginia 
Fire & Marine was made known this 
week in Richmond by William H. Pal- 
mer, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Virginia. Founded in 1832, the Vir- 
ginia is the oldest of the southern stock 
companies. While its principal field has 
been in the South, the company’s busi- 
ness has been expanding through seven 
hundred agencies located in most of the 
states. William D. Miller, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Great Ameri- 
can, recently was elected its president. 
The Excelsior of New York has its 
home office in Syracuse, and is known 
as the American Agents’ Co. and its 
board is comprised mostly of _ local 
agents. The natural field of this com- 
pany is in the North. Its president, 
Robert C. Hosmer, has had a_ broad 
experience in the insurance business. 
The major operations of both com- 
panies will be in their respective fields. 
Purchase of this stock by the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine will in no way 
change the method of operation of the 
Excelsior. The Excelsior will continue 
as it has for the past fifteen years to be 
an agents’ company, directed by agents. 
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Seattle, Wash., Agents’ Plan for 


Securing Financed Auto Insurance 


By Byron B. Hillen 
Seattle, Wash. 


The never ending problem of auto- 
mobile finance company insurance agen- 
cies some years ago bothered local agents 
in Seattle, Wash., as it bothered them 
country-wide. The gradual increase of 
the purchase of automobiles on the pay- 
as-you-go plan caused a natural trend 
to more business being controlled and 
thrown into these channels, and with 
the attractiveness and appeal of new 
cars, it would only be natural that sales 
would increase, thereby taking more 
business away from the local insur- 
ance agents and throwing it into finance 
companies. 

With the upswing and improvement 
in general business about 1936 it be- 
came very apparent that something 
should be done. Hardly a day would 





Agents at Buffalo 
Meeting Approve Plan 


Byron B. Hillen, well known local 
agent of Seattle, Wash., attracted 
close attention when he told a group 
conference meeting during the con- 
vention at Buffalo of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents how 
the agents of his city and state are 
getting first year automobile insur- 
ance on financed cars. So favorably 
was this plan received by his listeners 
that the group meeting passed a reso- 
lution endorsing it and asking that 
the National Association make the 
details available to agents everywhere. 
In the accompanying article Mr. Hil- 
len tells briefly of this plan which 
involves close cooperation between lo- 
cal agents and local banks. 











pass but that some client of an office 
would purchase a new car and the finance 
company would refuse to allow them 
to place their own insurance, thereby 
making it necessary to cancel the pol- 
icy which they had on their own car on 
a short rate basis. Finance companies 
did not offer any service, but merely 
stated that they were in the insurance 
business and insisted on writing the in- 
surance on their financed cars. From 
a shortsighted viewpoint they probably 
were reasonable in their demands. How- 
ever, they lost the cooperation of the 
local agents and I feel that eventually 
this policy is going to prove very dis- 
astrous to them. It has already proven 
so in the Northwest and may do like- 
wise in other parts of the country if the 
bank plan is adopted. 
Agents Display Initiative 

Members of the King County Insur- 
ance Association decided it was high 
time something was done to stop the 
influx of insurance business to the 
finance companies and their controlled 
lines. After appointing the necessary 
committee a plan was hit upon that 
banks, being financial centers, were the 
ones to make loans to their customers 
and others so eligible, for the purchase 
of new automobiles, as this collateral on 
a properly made loan was attractive. 
Most individuals feel that their cars are 
their pride and joy, want to keep them 
up and will do everything possible to 
avoid delay in making required pay- 
ments. 

After several committee conferences a 
number of the banking officials were 
called in and the plan submitted to them. 
They were much interested and before 
long we were given the go-ahead signal, 
it being understood the banks would 
not attempt to control any of the in- 
surance. Insurance agents felt that they 
could be of service and assistance to the 
banks as most of their customers, for 
whom they would finance the purchase 


of a new car, were well known to them, 
and of the preferred classification, and 
it has proven that in this class of busi- 
ness the necessity of repossessions has 
been practically nil. 


How Public Was Informed 

The next question which arose was the 
problem of how best to advise our cus- 
tomers and the public that this service 
was available. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Insurance Agents League 
of Washington and the King County 
Insurance Association a number of 
pamphlets were planned to be used as 
stuffers in all mail, and postcards were 
sent to each customer of an agency, 
calling attention to the fact that this 
service was available and inviting in- 
quiries. The banks immediately made 
up folders to use as stuffers in their 
mail and used newspaper advertising. 
Now they employ a number of bill- 
boards throughout the city. 

The local agent who will adopt. this 
plan and use it will find he will gain 
immeasurably in good-will from his cus- 
tomers and their friends, as it is a con- 
venient way to purchase an automobile 
and the costs are usually less. By com- 
pleting a contract with his bank, an in- 
dividual is building up his credit record, 
which all of us value highly, and the 
agent is able to retain and service all 
the insurance on the new car. 

Be sure that advertising requests that 
car buyers get in touch with you and 
that your agency name is predominate. 
Oftentimes individuals who are not cus- 
tomers of your office will inquire at a 
bank, and they in turn will see that the 
car is covered by insurance and will pass 
the premiums for this business around to 
such offices as cooperate with them. 


Low Cost of Financing 

The cost of financing a new car is $4 
per $100, or 4% discount, which sets a 
new low in cost of automobile financing 
as this is probably about 25% of what 
it cost to finance an automobile previ- 
ous to the entry of the banks in the 
automobile financing business. The cost 
of financing a used car is $5 or $6 per 
$100, according to the age of the car. 
In addition to this there is the cost 
of filing the contract and the credit re- 
port is added, together with any insur- 
ance premium which the assured might 
wish to be added in. 

Speaking on this subject at the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
convention at Buffalo, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 18, I was indeed surprised to 
learn how little this plan is being used. 
It appeared to me the only portion of 
the country where it was being used to 
any extent is on the Pacific Coast. I 
would suggest that every local board and 
state association proceed full steam ahead 
to put this plan into effect. 

Appoint a live-wire committee, meet 
with your banking representatives and 
by all means give them your full cooper- 
ation by not offering them loans which 
you know are not good. You will find 
that they will cooperate with you and 
that by both working together you will 
build up an invaluable service to your 
customers, which will result in increased 
revenue to your agency. 

The King County Insurance Associa- 
tion would be very happy to have any 
inquiries from any other association as 
to this plan. 


The Salesman Is Sold 


A Southern newspaper reports that a 
local insurance agent admits he was out- 
talked. He tried to sell a policy to an 
automobile salesman and wound up by 
buying a new car. 























OWN through the ages men have found 
convenience in the use of symbols— 
picture devices that portrayed in simple 
form that which otherwise would take pages 
of text to relate. Such were the hallmarks 
of famous craftsmen. Each at a glance in- 
vested the thing wearing it with worth of 
character and intrinsic value. Such a sym- 
bel is the trademark of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company. For one 
hundred and thirty-one years, 1809 to 
1940, 


public alike, it has stood for Stability, 


to local agents and the insuring 


Enterprise and Dependableness. 


a 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
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Pioneering In Education 


Professor Laurence J. Ackerman of University of Newark 
Directs Educational Program of New Jersey Agents; Courses 
Feature Salesmanship as Well as Knowledge of Insurance 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Insurance educational endeavors are 
numerous and varied throughout the 
country, although the general purpose 
of all is essentially the same—namely, 
to make men and women in insurance 
better able to provide protection for 
the public. Some courses are designed 
primarily for company employes, others 
tor producers and still others for per- 
sons who as buyers, or potential buyers 
of insurance, want to have a working 
knowledge of the business. 

These educational efforts, from the 
long-range viewpoint, are still in the 
experimental stage. Old courses are be- 
ing revised constantly and new ones 
prepared. Leaders in the business are 
watching carefully for particular pro- 
grams which appear to be registering 
more than average success. It is the 
hope of those who strongly support all 
worthwhile educational undertakings in 
the fire and casualty fields that ulti- 
mately the present somewhat scattered 
efforts may be coordinated into a na- 
tional program embracing the best that 
has been produced. Such a goal may 
or may not be close to attainment. 


Producers Watching New Jersey Efforts 


One state whose experiments in this 
field are being watched closely for re- 
sults is New Jersey. For over three 
years the organized local agents of that 
state have been pioneering in educa- 
tional courses intended to help produc- 
ers become more efficient counselors of 
the public with respect to needed in- 
surance protection. New Jersey is not 
by any means the only state where 
intensive efforts are going on, but it is 
attracting attention because of new fea- 
tures being tried there and also because 
the general program aims to reach all 
agents in the state. New Jersey is 
small in square miles, but has a large 
population and many people in insur- 
ance, thus overcoming that difficulty of 
getting men and women together which 
exists in some other states. 

Giving valuable assistance to the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters in 
its present ambitious program is Laur- 
ence J. Ackerman, associate professor 
of insurance at the University of New- 
ark. Young, able, energetic and pos- 


sessing a searching mind, Professor 
Ackerman has within a _ short time 


gained national attention. A man with 
ideas and imagination, he is now being 
consulted often by insurance men in nu- 
merous other states and has frequently 
appeared as a speaker at agents’ conven- 
tions outside New Jersey. In fact he 
has had to cease accepting outside 
speaking invitations in order to con- 
serve his strength for his everyday 
duties. ; 

The New Jersey agents’ program is 
not the product of an individual. What 
success the association is having is due 
to the close cooperation and unselfish 
efforts of many persons. Past-President 
H. Donald Holmes, chairman of the 
educational committee; Arthur T. Riedel, 
who has headed the rural agents’ com- 
mittee, and Secretary William F. 
O’Brien are only three of many agents 
and company men who are today active 
in this educational work. And behind 
these stand the rank and file of agents 
who are supporting and attending the 


ACKERMAN 


LAURENCE J. 


courses. As educational director Pro- 
fessor Ackerman’s chief responsibility is 
to obtain the best possible results from 
the excellent cooperation he is receiv- 
ing. 

Production Forums New Venture 


At the recent annual convention of 
the New Jersey agents Mr. Holmes and 
Professor Ackerman outlined to the as- 
sembled producers a proposal for pro- 
duction forums in different parts of the 
state, to be conducted periodically 
throughout the Fall, Winter and Spring. 
The purpose is to make available to 
agents in all of New Jersey high grade 
courses without the necessity of long 
distance traveling in order to reach lec- 
ture rooms. Success or failure of this 
experiment depends upon how the agents 
react to the offer. Apparently they are 
eager for these forums for most of the 
local boards have approved the plan 
and provided the required financial as- 
sistance. With competent instructors 
these forums were launched last month. 

Discussing the philosophy behind the 
production forums Professor Ackerman 
says that “heretofore most insurance 
courses for agents have devoted them- 
selves to problems of coverage or rates. 
Approximately two-thirds of the em- 
phasis in the production forums is on 
sales. The instructors discuss prospect- 
ing and sales presentations for each one 
of the lines considered.” 

The production forums grew out of 
regional meetings for rural agents held 
last year and represent a definite step 
forward. These forums are in addition 
to five courses directed or conducted at 
the University of Newark by Professor 
Ackerman and sponsored by the agents’ 
association. These include principles of 
insurance, insurance law, advanced fire 
insurance, advanced casualty insurance 
and agency management. The last 
named is being given for the first time 
in any educational institution, according 
to the best information. Oscar Beling 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, who has 
talked on the necessity for sound agen- 





cy management before thousands of 
agents at many conventions in recent 
years, is directing the new course. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey sponsors Char- 
tered Life Underwriters courses at the 
university and in addition there are 
courses on casualty insurance, social 
insurance, elementary and advanced life 
insurance. 

Now Studying for Ph.D. 

Professor Ackerman will be 33 years 
old in 1941. He was born on March 10, 
1908, in Brooklyn, the youngest of eight 
children of whom six are now living. 
His parents came to the United States 
from Johannesburg, South Africa. Se- 
curing his high school education at 
Polytechnic Preparatory School and 
Erasmus Hall in Brooklyn, young Mr. Ac- 
kerman entered Lehigh University. He 
was graduated from there in 1929 with 
a B.A. degree. Three years later he 
secured a law degree from Columbia 
University Law School and in 1938 re- 
ceived a Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he studied under Dr. S. S. Huebner. He 
is now working for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, under the direct guidance 
of Dr. Huebner, “to whom,” he says, 
“IT owe a great debt for his encourage- 
ment and helpfulness.” 

Following his graduation from Lehigh 
Mr. Ackerman practiced insurance law 
in New York for awhile and also start- 
ed to build up a business as insurance 
consultant, which he continues today 
along wtih his educational work. 

While studying for his Master’s de- 
gree Mr. Ackerman taught at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile he 
had established a connection in Newark 
and in 1936 was busy commuting be- 
tween New York City, Newark and 
Philadelphia. Since 1937 he has been 
living in Newark, connected full time 
with the university there. He joined 
the institution as assistant professor in 
insurance and last year became asso- 
ciate protessor. 


Outcome of a Chance Meeting 


How Professor Ackerman became es- 
tablished in New Jersey is rather an 
interesting story. His contacts started 
in 1933. At that time he knew an in- 
structor at the University of Newark, 
then called Dana College, who invited 
him to act as a substitute one evening. 
Upon his arrival at the college the then 
dean, Herbert Hunsaker, found Mr. 
Ackerman so young looking he decided 
to sit in with the class to ascertain how 
good the substitute was. 

Evidently the impression was favor- 
able, as later that evening he asked 
Mr. Ackerman if he would sometime be 
interested in joining the staff. A year 
passed and then out of a clear sky in 
1934 Dean Hunsaker invited Mr. Acker- 
man to conduct an insurance course for 
one semester, from Februarv to June of 
that year. Following came a closer con- 
tact and during 1935 and 1936 Mr. Ac- 
kerman continued with this course, 
while living in Philadelphia. Meanwhile 
the University of Newark was created 
through amalgamation of five colleges. 

The various insurance courses given 
under the guidance of Prof. Ackerman at 


the university are attended by around 200 
students and there are 600 paid regis- 
trations in eleven different communities 
for the New Jersey agents’ production 
forums this season. 

As is the case with full length insur- 
ance courses in many parts of the coun- 
try it is often necessary to have more 
than one instructor for each course. In 
order to overcome as far as possible any 
lack of continuity of instruction, Pro- 
fessor Ackerman uses a three point pro- 
gram to achieve coordination of effort. 
First, he calls together lecturers for 
each course to talk over the plan of 
study; second, the instructors exchange 
outlines of their lectures, and, third, 
Professor Ackerman provides each with 
identical examples of buildings or other 
insurance risks so that the students are 
dealing with the same _ illustrations 
throughout a course even though more 
than one man lectures. All the New 
Jersey courses run from a minimum of 
sixteen hours of teaching to a maxi- 
mum of sixty hours in a year. There 
are no so-called short courses. 

Mr. Holmes of the agents’ association 
was responsible for the connection of 
Professor Ackerman with that body. A 
few years ago he asked the latter to 
give some technical assistance which 
proved so helpful that later Mr. Acker- 
man was invited to become educational 
director. In that post he has contri- 
buted an estimated 1,300 hours during 
the last two and one-half years, as well 
as serving in a similar capacity with the 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey. Likewise he acts as 
book review editor and ‘contributor to 
the publications of both these agents’ 
organizations. Added to this was the 
task until this Fall of making about 
forty speeches a year outside of class- 
rooms. 

A forceful speaker, his youthful en- 
thusiasm and evident sincerity and con- 
viction have likewise gained him many 
adherents. He has tackled his job seri- 
ously and is trying with everything at 
his command to contribute something 
definite to the advancement of insur- 
ance education. Far from being con- 
tent with things as they are, he is 
thinking far ahead of present experi- 
ments. He believes in research efforts 
in insurance and insurance courses for 
consumers. Meanwhile, however, he is 
concentrating upon two objectives with 
producers—teaching them what they 
should know about insurance policies, 
rates, etc., and how they should use 
that information, namely, salesmanship. 
An intelligent knowledge of selling is 
as important to agents and brokers as 
knowing insurance, Professor Acker- 
man contends. In the field of research 
he is trying to gather information on 
such problems as advertising, agency 
accounting, office management, local 
marketing, etc. 

Speaking of some of the problems of 
education and how to gain the interest 
of people in education, Professor Acker- 
man says: 


Education of Agents 


“The ranks of agents, educationally 
viewed, seem to break rather neatly 
into four distinct groups. There is first 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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oe National Defense 


As the country becomes busied with the tools of 
preparedness, and defense props are hammered 
back into place, the value of Insurance stands out 
in sharp relief. For the very things that defense 
calls for — precaution, preparedness, protection — 
are the ingredients that have made Insurance so 
necessary in business and civic life. 

In times of peace, the American people have 
always faced the continuing threat of attack from 
fire, explosion and other hazards that cause ruin of 


property, interruption of business and loss of un- 


told values. In times of stress, when people are 
least able to stand loss, threat of loss increases! 
Insurance acts today, as always, to stave off loss by 
offering various forms of coverage. More than that, 
it serves to prevent, wherever possible, occurrence of 
mishap through engineering and inspection services. 
In this way, men work with greater confidence 
and the wheels of production are stepped up with 
minimum delay and waste. Precautions taken 
through the specialized facilities of Insurance result 


in greater, speedier production for national uses. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America's leading insurance protector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American Industry 
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G. W. Scott Advanced 
By Agents’ Association 
TO GUIDE EDUCATIONAL WORK 





New Division Formed to Centralize and 
Coordinate Local Unit Activi- 
ties; Effective January 1 

In furtherance of its nation-wide 
educational program the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has ad- 
vanced Assistant Secretary George W. 
Scott to director of a new educational 
division, effective January 1. The co- 
ordination of educational activities 
presently engaged in by affiliated state 
associations and local board units of the 
national association will be the first 
concrete objective to which Mr. Scott 
will address himself in his new capacity. 
In this effort he will seek to centralize 
the assistance and cooperation of com- 
pany and agency groups and to effect a 
constructive liaison among the national 
association, the organized insurance 


agents and the organized stock fire, 
casualty and surety companies. 

Many state associations and_ local 
boards either began or intensified edu- 
cational activities during the past two 
years. With Florida’s exceptional ex- 


ample of educational and sales promo- 


tional activity and with the inspiration 
and leadership of L. P. McCord pro- 
viding the spark plug for the trend, 


many states embraced the educational 
effort as the keystone and theme of 
their year’s activity. 

Mr. Scott’s Career 

Mr. Scott has been identified with 
administrative details of national asso- 
ciation activities for thirteen years and 
has been in charge of membership pro- 
motion during the period of the organ- 
ization’s largest gains numerically. He 
was born in Portsmouth, N. H., and is 
a graduate of Dartmouth. For a time 
he was with Irving Trust Co., New 
York, in the personnel, corporate rec- 
ords and auditing divisions. In 1928 he 
joined the national association as field 
representative. When, in the latter part 
of 1929, the national association termi- 
nated its plan of sending a field repre- 
sentative to state association units, Mr. 
Scott was recalled to the headquarters 
office in New York and placed in charge 
of what was then designated as the Five 
Year Development Program, the cam- 
paign undertaken January 1, 1927, to in- 
crease its membership and extend its 
services to the members and the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

First devoting the major portion of 
his time to membership work and the 
further development and extension of 
coextensive local boards, Mr. Scott grad- 
ually assumed additional responsibilities 
resulting from the constantly increasing 
numerical strength of the association 
and the natural growth of a need for 
more complete service to members. 

In recent years Mr. Scott’s work as 
assistant secretary, in addition to his 
direct supervision of what may be 
termed the membership and local board 
departments of the association, has been 
closely related to and part of the gen- 
eral administrative functions incident to 
the day-to-day operations of the head- 
quarters office. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Charter Oak Fire, Subsidiary of Travel- 
ers Fire, Will Advance That Item 
From $500,000 to $1,000,000 

Charter Oak Fire, Hartford, an affil- 
iate of Travelers Fire, proposes to in- 
crease its capital from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
000. The company began writing five 
vears ago and in 1939 had nearly $1,- 
000,000 of gross premiums. Its business 
is reinsured in the parent company as 
fast as written 


Dearborn National Branch 
The Dearborn National Group has 
established Eastern department offices 
at 99 John Street, New York City, serv 
ing six states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Willard S. Brown Dead 
In New York, Age 73 


HEAD OF OUTSTANDING FIRM 


Had Been in Insurance Since 1892; 
Active in Early History of Northern 
Insurance Company 


Willard S. Brown, one of New York’s 
foremost insurance men, died November 
29 in Roosevelt Hospital following an 
operation that resulted in complications. 
He was 73 years old, was born in New 
York and educated at St. John’s School, 
Ossining. He entered insurance in 1892 
and two years later, together with Fran- 
Burke, formed the firm of Burke 
& Brown as attorneys and managers for 
the New York & Boston Lloyd’s which 
Mr. Brown founded, 

In 1897 the Lloyd’s was changed to a 
stock company called the Northern In- 
surance Co. of New York, of which Mr. 
Brown remained a director until his 
death. In 1903 Mr. Burke died and the 
firm of Willard S. Brown & Co., local 
azents, was formed by Mr. Brown and 
the late James Marshall and they be- 
came general managers of the Northern 
and metropolitan managers of several 
other companies. In 1925 the firm relin- 
quished the Northern but retained its 
other company connections and the firm 
was incorporated under its present name. 
Tames Marshall became president of the 
Northern and Mr. Brown devoted most 
of his time to city and suburban busi- 
ness. 


cis P. 


Firm Highly Regarded 

Mr. Brown always conducted his busi- 
ness on an exceedingly high plane and 
he wen for himself and for h‘s firm the 
unqualified respect of the insurance fra- 
ternity as well as enioyine a large fol- 
lowing among the public, many of whom 
his office served in insurance matters. 

He was a trustee of the Irving Sav- 
ings Bank and a member of its finance 
committee as well as a director of the 
Commercial Union Fire. He was one of 
the oldest residents of the Murray Hill 
section and at the time of his death 
was treasurer of the Murray Hill Asso- 
ciation. He was a member of Holland 
Lodge, the Union Club. the Racquet & 
Tennis Club and the Piping Rock Club. 

Mr. Brown’s father was the late Ver- 
non H. Brown, for many years repre- 
sentative of the Cunard Line in New 
York. It has been said that in Willard 
Brown’s youth he used to be sent by 
his father to escort distinguished parties 
from England who visited this country. 

Funeral services were held last Mon- 
day at the family home, 105 East Thirty- 
fifth Street. A. J. Smith, president As- 
sociation of Local Agents of the City of 
New York, Inc., of which Mr. Brown 
was an officer, appointed James J. Hoey, 
Charles A. Fowler and George F. Kern 
a committee to represent that organiza- 
tion at the services. Flags on the houses 
of the New York Fire Patrol were flown 
at half staff until after the funeral, Mr. 
Brown having been a member of the 
fire patrol committee of the New York 
Roard of Fire Underwriters for many 
vears. 


Seattle General Agent 
Charged With Larceny 


Hallett R. French, who has been gen- 
eral agent of the Merchants Fire of New 
York at Seattle, Wash., was arrested on 
Tuesday on charges of embezzling $1,- 
217.88 in a premium payment for insur- 
ance he wrote on the Narrows Bridge 
at Tacoma, which collapsed recently. 
Walter F. Brady, vice-president and 
secretary of the company, said in New 
York this week that French, as general 
agent, had taken $800,000 insurance on 
the bridge without the company’s knowl- 
edge or consent. The company is said 
never to have received any part of the 
$8.000 premium on the five-year policy 
which should have been submitted with- 
in ninety days, less the agent’s com- 
mission. The company’s loss is not ex- 
pected to exceed $200,000 and probably 

will be less. 


Fighting the Fires of London 


(Continued from Page 74) 


brigade services in England and Wales 
and to advise whether any steps are 
needed to improve organization and co- 
operation for the purpose of meeting 
danger from fire.” 

The committee after eleven months of 
intensive work submitted its report to 
Parliament in July, 1936. Comprehensive 
in scope and prophetic in tone, the re- 
port included in its discussion “Fire 
Risks in War and Peace” and “The Ex- 
istine Fire Brigade Organization” with 
a view of improving not only peace time 
protection but of establishing methods 
whereby a war footing might speedily 
be assumed, 

Other sections of the discussion were 
devoted to fire brigade equipment, to 
standardization of anpliances and to per- 
sonnel matters. such as training of of- 
ficers and reserves with especial menticn 
of Fire Wardens—a title now familiar 
in London. 

Three Years to Prepare Groundwork 

The report considered available water 
supplies and concluded with suegestions 
for instruction of the public in fire pro- 
tection, 

Thus more than three full vears be- 
fore the war began in September, 1939, 
the groundwork for the magnificent War 
Time Fire Service of Britain was pre- 
nared. All subsequent activities have 
been based on that foundation. 

The Training of Volunteers 

In 1938 recruiting for the Auxiliary 
Fire Service hegan on a purely volun- 
teer basis. The men who joined were 
given two hours’ training a week for 
thirty-three weeks—a total of sixtv-six 
hours of basic instruction in fire fight- 
ing and life saving, 

After their courses had been completed 
a great many of the men gained actual 
experience by working with the regular 
London Fire Brigade in the lull before 
blitzkrieg began. 

This training and exnerience produced 
who were bv no finished 


men means 
firemen, but who were decidedly not the 
rawest of recruits. Thev knew what 
they were about as their subsequent 


record has proven. 

Long before wor came England had 
been surveved and every available body 
of water from rivers and canals down 
to garden ponds and even swimming 
pools in hotels, clubs and large apart- 
ments had been registered. Large dams 
holding thousands of gallons of water 
were erected in the streets of cities, In 
London the lakes in large parks were 
niped and the sunnlv of water thus made 
available at strategic points. 

Adding to Apparatus of London 
Fire Brigade 

The big red fire engines of the Regu- 
lar London Fire Brigade were sunple- 
mented by thousands of pieces of ap- 





| John N. Cosgrove 


John N. Cosgrove, author of the ac- 
comnanying article, has devoted much 
of his spare time to fire prevention 
work in recent vears and has written 
numerous articles for magazines as 
well as lecturing on various phases 
of this broad subject. The informa- 
tion in this article about London fire- 
firhting he obtained from persons fa- 
miliar with the subject with whom he 
talked while they were in this coun- 
trv between trins to London, 

\ native of Savannah, Ga., he was 
educated at St. Michael’s School in 
Brooklyn and at New York Univer- 
sitv where he majored in journalism 
Before entering insurance he did 
some work for the New York Times 
and Brooklyn Eagle. Eight years ago 
he joined the American Reserve and 
for the last four has been assistant 
to E. L. Mulvehill, now president 
of the company. With the American 
Reserve he has specialized in account- 
ing and investment work. 














JOHN N. 


COSGROVE 


paratus, ranging from small gasoline- 
driven trailer pumps carried on_ two- 
wheel trailers to large pumps capable of 
delivering over 1,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Many of these larger pumps 
were placed on emergency floats in the 
Thames River and formed the most for- 
midable flotilla of fire floats in history. 
Not only are they insurance against 
dock fires, but from the inexhaustible 
depths of the Thames they throw thou- 
sands of gallons into tanks on shore 
from whence the water is relayed to 
the scene of fires when needed. 

In spite of the complexity of this war 
time organization and the terrifying cir- 
cumstances under which work must be 
carried on there is nothing haphazard 
about the Fire Service’s operation. 


The Control Room 


All movements are directed from a 
control room deep in the earth, far 
below the level of the Thames. Every 


few minutes while a fire rages bulletins 
tell how the fight is going. The com- 
mander calls out more and more men 
until the fire is under control, then he 
orders them back to await any new sum- 
mons. 

The exact position of every fire fight- 
ing appliance in the city is known from 
minute to minute, Behind gas-proof 
doors and a bomb-proof roof the tele- 
phone girls of the Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ice work, passing on the commander's 
orders and taking in reports on the prog- 
ress of men at the scene of conflagra- 
tion. 

Large Scale Maps 

In this nerve center every move of the 
forces in the field is recorded on a series 
of large scale maps. As each appliance 
—whether it be pump, engine or fire 
float—is ordered from place to place by 
telephone the position is duly recorded 
by a peg on the appronriate map. 

3ut even this perfectly adjusted or- 
ganization of men, the thousands of 
pieces of apparatus available and _ the 
ingenious plans for relaying water which 
have been worked out still cannot fully 
explain why the Auxiliary Fire Service 
is winning in its battle with the enemy. 

It remained for an 84-year-old English- 
man who lives near Croydon Airport 
and whose favorite diversion is standing 
in his garden watching dogfights over- 
head to put the secret into words. Said 
he: “We have got our teeth in now and 
we will hang on till the back part of 
their pants give way.” 

You can’t defeat a nation whose 84 
year-olds feel that way! For if that 1s 
the way the veterans feel what must be 
the flaming spirit of the young men?’ 

The Italian editor, Gayda, answered 

. ~ os . ” 
that question, “They are all Churchills, 
he wrote. That is the ultimate compli- 
ment, 
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United States Fire Insurance Co.. . . . . . + + Organized 1824 
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Some Interesting Personalities Among 


Insurance Brokers of New York 


G. Foster Sanford and Henry 
R. Adelmann 


Among the younger New York insur- 
ance brokers around town is G. Foster 
Sanford, son of a famous football coach, 
who heads the firm of Smyth, Sanford 
& Gerard, Inc., at 68 William Street. 


established brokerage 
house, a business which was in part built 
by his father, the late G. Foster Sanford, 
who died in 1938. 
college at that time, “Sandy,” 
elected 
doing a good job in this capacity. 
Like his father “Sandy” made a name 
He was a star pitcher 


This is an old 


Just ten years out of 
as he is 


known, was president and is 


in college sports. 
and football player at- University of 
Pennsylvania and his all-around good 
sportsmanship made him a popular figure 
on the campus. He still plays baseball 
in his home town, Montclair, N. J., and 
on Sunday afternoons during the Fall 
football season may be found on the side- 
lines coaching youngsters from 8 to 12 
years old including his own sons. He is 
active in civic and U. of P. alumni affairs 
and is a member of the Insurance Brokers 
Association. 

His father will be remembered as onc 


of the best football mentors Rutgers 
College ever had. 
Not many of the younger insurance 


brokers along William Street are better 
than Henry R. Adelmann in the telephone 
cold canvass approach. 

He runs his own brokerage business at 
123 William Street, established by his 
father, the late Henry A. Adelmann, in 
1910. The elder Adelmann specialized in 
accident and health insurance. His son, 
also a good A. producer, has 
branched out into other lines. 

Cognizant of the value of direct mail 
Mr. Adelmann sends out a message each 
month on a seasonal line of insurance. 
One of his best direct mail pieces featured 
a milk bottle with a note to the milkman 
stuck in it that the family was on vaca- 
tion. It was a subtle reminder for burg- 
lary insurance. Mr. Adelmann is a grad- 
uate of University of Arizona. 





A Houseful of People 


John O. Cole, insurance broker at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, doesn’t 
suffer from any boredom when he ar- 
rives at his twelve-room home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., at night, as there are ten 
persons living in the house. They in- 
clude the two daughters of his brother- 
in-law, Felix Cole (his sister married 
a man with the same name as her own), 
consul general in Algiers and former 
counselor of the American Legations at 
Riga and at Warsaw. These two little 
girls, aged 2 and 4, had an exciting 
series of journeys on leaving the war 
zone, including one trip on a American 
destroyer 

John O. Cole has two daughters of 


his own, ages 7 and 9. Also living in 
the house is his sister, Mrs. Pat Meade, 
whose husband is British Purchasing 
Commissioner in New York. Mrs. 
Meade has written a number of detec- 
tive stories published by Scribners and 
is working on an historical novel. Pat 
Meade has sometimes been called the 
best expert in the United States on 
light machine guns. He is away most 
of the week traveling in the interest of 
the British Purchasing Commission, but 
spends his week-ends with his brother- 
in-law. 

Other members of the household are 
Mr. Cole’s mother and two maids. His 
hobby is gardening and he has a large 
greenhouse. Also on the estate are two 
police dogs and a Kerry dog. 

John O. Cole’s father was the late 
Harold W. Cole, one of the three men 
who started the Ice Dealers Mutual In- 
surance Co., which is now the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Co. of New York. 
He is a graduate of Amherst, class of 
’27. Two days after leaving college he 
went to work for Jackson, Morse Co., 
80 Maiden Lane. Three and a half 
years later he joined R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, doing soliciting, handling accounts 
and being in charge of the life and acci- 
dent and health departments. In 1936 
he formed John O. Cole & Co., Inc. 


Some Hobbies of Brokers 


C. O. Pate of Pate & Robb and presi- 
dent of The Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., was previous- 
ly —for fifteen years —treasurer of that 
association. 

Graduated from college as an engineer, 
he has found many opportunities in the 
last few years to use his engineering 
training. In fact, a problem in his own 
home or changes at the golf club win 
his intense interest. Some of the gad- 
gets that he has devised have been the 
work of months at his own work bench, 
but he has enjoyed every minute of that 
interval. Members of the Drug & 





Chemical Club and of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
frequently go to him for technical ad- 
vice on problems that require mechani- 
cal or engineering ability. 





R. P. Dorland, treasurer of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., formerly president of 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., once every four years 
—and sometimes oftener—is drafted for 
a job in which he is peculiarly expert. 
As chairman of finances for the Repub- 
lican party in Glen Ridge, N. J., he led 
the state in per capita contributions dur- 
ing the recent campaign. Mr. Dorland 
has worked out a plan of getting as 
many contributors as possible—even 
though many of them are small—rather 
than fewer contributors and more from 
each. Glen Ridge led many towns and 
cities of twice the size, not only in the 
total amount collected but more im- 
portant in the percentage of the popu- 
lation contributing. 

At least once a year—and sometimes 
oftener—Mr. Dorland disappears into 
the Northern woods for intensive and 
extensive fishing. 





Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & DuBois 
was heard to remark the other day that 
his wife had stipulated years ago, that 
“one hobby at a time was all that could 
be permitted.” Mr. DuBois has had at 
least one hobby during each year since 
he was married, thirty-seven years ago. 
Hobbies with him are not dropped; they 
are merely superseded by a new interest 
and he is as intent on a new hobby as 
he is on brokerage affairs or problems 
of his own office. Nevertheless, should 
a visitor mention what Mr. DuBois was 
doing with his leisure time when he 
knew him, then ‘that visitor is dated 
almost exactly for those in the Frank 
& DuBois organization who know Mr. 
DuBois best. 

If carpentry or auto mechanics are 
mentioned, that means a friend of his 
youth. If golf, making pipes or angling 
are mentioned, then another period of 
time is indicated. If photography, par- 
ticularly along the lines of color prints 
of both landscapes and portraits, is sug- 
gested, then the visitor isan up-to-the- 
minute friend. The one hobby that has 
lasted since boyhood is woodcraft and 
those who have been with him on plant 
or field expeditions say that if he hadn’t 
been an insurance broker he could have 
been a great naturalist. 





Walter Murray, vice-president of R. 
F. Murray & Bro., Inc., comes of one 
of the oldest insurance families. His 
father was president of the Great Amer- 
ican. If he is seen on William Street 
carrying a cigar box, a few days later 
the box will have been turned into a 
bird house, toy windmill or ship model 
of unusual design. In New Hampshire 
years ago a severe windstorm blew 
down eighty-one trees on Mr. Murray’s 
place. The trees were sent to the mill 
of the Diamond Match Co. nearby and 
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planed into timber that Mr. Murra 
could use in completely remodeling anq 
redecorating his home. By combinin 
woods of various colors and textures, he 
was able to produce his own designs, 





Albert N. Fowler, vice-president of 
Dunn & Fowler, Inc., is also a gentle. 
man farmer. He has a large farm in 
Vermont and may be found there at 
intervals throughout the year. Although 
he may be joshed a bit about the price 
of different kinds of vegetables, he 
claims it is a tremendous satisfaction to 
plant a field, watch it grow and then 
see the crop taken off to market, 





Hobby of Alex Goldberger of Fulton 
Fire Agency, Inc., is the violin and he 
is a good enough player to have been 
a concert artist who toured America 
and had several engagements in London, 
He is editor of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association’s paper and is a 
hardworking member of committees hay. 
ing to do with charity. He is high in the 
ranks of Masonry. 


N. C. Spitz, president of Klein, Chap- 
man & Spitz, Inc. drops all thoughts 
in connection with his brokerage busi- 
ness every few months and with Mrs, 
Spitz goes back to his boyhood haunts 
in Connecticut. A certain litle glen in 
that state contains many rare wild flow- 
ers not found anywhere else—at least 
by Mr. Spitz. A few samples are trans- 
planted to Brooklyn but most of them 
are left untouched. 

A day or two spent in this private 
glen at different seasons of the year is 
worth a week’s golf or any other sport, 
according to Mr. Spitz. The one thing 
that his associates have not yet learned 
is the exact location of the glen. 


NAMES COMMITTEE MEMBERS 








President McGlynn of Massachusetts 
Agents’ Ass’n Appoints Personnel 
of Standing Committees 
President Francis R. A. McGlynn of 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has appointed members of 

ten standing committees as follows: 
Finance— Fred R. Smith, Haverhill, 
chairman; George E. Moulton, New- 
buryport; Roy Wells, Lowell. 
Membership—Robert A. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton, chairman; Sydney H. Cushing, 
Framingham; Myron C. Stimson, Green- 
field; Forrest H. Thompson, Athol; Jer- 
emiah J. Healy, Barre. 
Conference—President Francis R. A. 
McGlynn, Worcester, chairman; Carroll 
K. Steele, Gloucester; C. Conrad Parker, 
Worcester; John J. Dunn, New Bed- 
ford; Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; Ed- 
win J. Cole, Fall River; Paul J. Wood- 


come, Fitchburg. : 
Legislative—Charles W. Turner, Lynn, chair 


man; Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; Frank R 
Knox, Holyoke; Harold E. Crippen, North 
Adams, 

Rural agents—Harold E. Barnes, Pittsfield, 
chairman; Charles W. Turner, Lynn; Myron 
C. Stimson, Greenfield; Harold E. Crippen, 
North Adams. 

Fire prevention—Thomas E. Babb, Jr. 
Worcester, chairman; Paul J. Woodcome, 


Fitchburg; Forrest H. Thompson, Athol. 

Accident prevention—Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester, chairman; Frank R. Knox, Holyoke; 
~ F. Wells, Lowell. 

ducation and public relations—Harvey R. 

Preston, Springfield, chairman; Carroll K. 
Steele, Gloucester; Frank R. Knox, Holyoke; 
Charles W. Turner, Lynn; Edwin J. Cole, 
Fall River. 

Business development—Charles W,_ Turner, 
Lynn, chairman; George E. Moulton, Newbury- 
poht; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River. 

Qualification of agents—Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester, chairman; Fred Smith, Haver- 
hill; Robert A. Sullivan, Boston; Harvey R. 
Preston, Springsields ohn J. Dunn, New Bed: 
ford; Sydney H. Cushing, Framingham. 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK 


Nautilus Brokerage Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been chartered at Al- 
bany with capital of 100 shares non par 
value stock to engage in the insurance 
brokerage business. Robert S. Charlton, 
751 St. Marks Avenue; John H. Gloi- 
stein, 7912 13th Avenue, Brooklyn; Car- 
oline F. Berger, 8915 183rd Street, Ja- 
maica, are directors and subscribers. Pa- 
pers filed by Prentice Hall, Inc, 
Broad Street, New York City. 
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Our children can still write to Santa Claus 





FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 

~ Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

*ANY Ins¥™ Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 











Western Department HOME OFFICE 
s+ 
OM Reh St. 10 Park Place FIRE MARINE: han SURETY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Newark, New Jersey 
Southwestern Dept. Percign Bepertment 
912 Commerce St. 
; 111 John St. 
Dallas, Texas New York, New York 
Pacific Department Canadian Departments 
220 Bush St. 461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario NS U R A N C E 
San Francisco, Calif. 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Suggested ‘Steps tor Progress 


sy Joseph ,! Magrath 
Chubb & Son 


While it is encouraging to find that 
our business adopts many worthy re- 
forms with the passing of time it is 
not uncommon for the evidence of their 
desirability to be obvious for years be- 
fore adoption. The customary progress 
of reform is first to condemn the meas- 
ures proposed as being heretic, second 
to adopt half-way and_ half-hearted 
change and finally to embrace the en- 
lightened policy as a doctrine long held 
dear. 

Progressive underwriters and produc- 
ers have said from time to time, “Can 
[ insure this unusual risk?” and the 
answer frequently given must be that 
there is no provision in the law for 
that kind of insurance. 


In the latest revision of the New 
York Insurance Law there was pro- 


posed, but not adopted, a kind of in- 
surance that would have embraced the 
various hazards not otherwise specifical- 
ly enumerated. This would have served 
to bridge the gap between existing un- 
derwriting powers and all insurable 
risks. It is a pity that we cannot have 
our law modernized because some un- 
derwriters are not yet prepared to as- 
sume a broader activity in the field of 
risk bearing. We will need these pow- 
ers if we are to become a real world 
market for insurance coverage. 
Reinsurance 

While many companies and company 
groups have developed a sizeable capa- 
city for large individual risk exposures 
through the use of domestic and for- 
eign reinsurance facilities, considerable 
advance may still be made through the 
extension of syndicate underwriting. 
This method should stabilize rates, uni- 
fy competitive practice, simplify rein- 
surance detail and accomplish a desir- 
able spreading of the risks. 

Through the existence of interstate 
barriers we are sometimes forced to 
wonder whether we are, in reality, a 
single nation. The conduct of business 
is frequently hampered, discriminated 
against or prevented by mandatory or 
prohibitory rules or regulations. Our 
business suffers from unintelligent leg- 
islation and decree laws pronounced by 
alleged servants of the state. Few of 
these will be found to be in the broad 
public interest. 

In addition to the laws and regula- 
tions imposed upon us from above we 
have adopted a mass of self-imposed 
restrictions, through our myriad of 
boards and bureaus, of a kind that were 
either never needed or have outlived 
their usefulness. These at least should 
be restudied with a view to eliminating 
those which are unnecessarily _ restric- 
tive or unnecessary in the light of pres- 
ent day knowledge. 

Graded Rates and Commissions 

We already have, through retrospec- 
tive rating, a recognition of graded com- 
missions and expense by size of risk. 
\ reasonable recognition of the econo- 
my in the servicing of large premium 
risks is the salvation of stock com- 
panies and their agents on this type of 
business, particularly in rate regulated 
states, 

Effective recognition of reduced com- 
mission and expense loadings for other 
types of large premium business is de- 
sirable to save this business from going 
mutual, and by the same token it may 
be expected that mutual insurers will 
resist any such reform. Some produc- 
ers may be expected to ask for a great- 
er commission on smaller premium bus- 
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iness. The more serious threat to their 

income would be a scuttling of com- 

missions on large premium business. 
The proposed new standard fire policy 


has not yet been adopted in any state. 
It contains many improvements over 
the 1916 form but would necessitate a 
gigantic fire rate revision in order that 
the additional perils of explosion, smoke 
and smudge coverage may be rated with 
the fire hazard. A more simple revision 
would result if these added perils were 
left optional as they are today under 
the extended coverage endorsement. 

The personal property floater will soon 
be available in additional states as a 
result of popular pressure from agents 
and assureds. This broad form with a 
package rate is popular and_ should 
serve as an example to fire underwrit- 
ers as to the direction their own prog- 
ress should take. The division of a 
premium into its component parts, if 
adequate, is of purely academic interest 
and the public appetite for multiple risk 
protection should be gratified. 

The current trend of reform on auto- 
mobile and general liability policies is 
notable and should eventually result in 
all risk liability insurance without class- 
ification into departments of hazard. 


Such contracts have already made their 


appearance and will be generally adopt- 
ed in the near future. 

Combination casualty and fidelity poli- 
cies have recently been adopted to cover 
the loss of money or securities through 
infidelity, burglary, disappearance, de- 
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| 
| Joseph J. Magrath _ | 

Joseph J. Magrath, associated with 
the Chubb & Son organization in 
New York City and an officer of the 
lederal, Reserve and United States 
| Guarantee companies, has long been 
| recognized for his forward-looking 
thoughts and frank expressions ot 
opinion on insurance questions. His 
observations—as contained in the 
article on this page—on multiple-line 
insurance, graded rates and commis- 
sions, modernized policy forms, auto- 
mobile finance insurance and educa- 
tion, are thought provoking. 

Three years ago Mr. Magrath 
joined Chubb & Son after having 
been with the New York State Insur- 
ance Department for several years, 
| where he served first as an examiner 
|} and later as chief of the rating bu- 
|}reau. Previous to that he was for 
five years with the New York Life 
in its head office division of inquiry 
and with the Public Service Commis- 
sion as an accountant. He is a di- 
rector of the Insurance Society of 
| New York and has lectured in that 
society’s courses. He is_ president 
and a director of the Premium Credit 
Corporation, 





struction, etc. Package rating and a 
single commission scale along with a 
better merging of the perils will un- 
doubtedly follow. 


Finance Insurance 


No general solution of the production 
tage of automobile finance insurance 
has been reached although the associa; 
tion has indicated a willingne ss to jetti- 
son the commission loading in its search 
for a cure for excess commissions and 
rate discounts. This would appear t 
be unfair to competing producers and 
probably involves unfair discrimination 
between assureds of the same company 
An effort should be made to mage a 
solution acceptable to all insureds, 
surers and producers. 


Education 


Our obligation to succeeding genera- 
tions of insurance men can best be met 
by an instruction and training technique 
which will avoid the sanctification 0! 
present methods and develop a_ better 
understanding of broad general princi- 
ples. The destiny of insurance in the 
years to come will depend upon strong 
and vigorous thinking by its leaders. 

They must be capable of thoroughly 
debunking and exposing false economy 
of government insurance. They must 
be capable of convincing legislators, 
school masters and others that the label 
“mutual” or “cooperative” is not a guar- 
antee of a profitless enterprise deserv- 
ing of special favor. 

They must be able to do this with- 
out the weakening influence of slogans 
or all embracing condemnation and they 
must be capable of demonstrating that 
absolute comparison of cost and benefit 
are frequently completely false. 

Our business has shown an increasing 
disposition to be more enlightened and 
to do what is right. It has the devotion 
of many thousands who find in it not 
only a living but a limitless field of 
study and opportunity. May it prosper 
both in men and money and benefit most 
those who seek its shelter. 
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Insurance Has “Inside” 
Story Hubbard Asserts 


CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OBSCURED 





Public Doesn’t Know About Contribution 
To General Welfare; Research 
Work and Polls Asked For 


There is an “inside” story about insur- 
ance whieh Clarence T. Hubbard, 
tary Automobile Insurance Co., says has 
; should be. Ad- 
Advertising Con- 





secre- 


never been told, but 
dressing the Insurance 
ference in New York December 5 he said 
that while the public has been told re- 
peatedly of the value of insurance as 
protection against many contingencies, 
and the ability of the companies to pay 
what the 
contribution to 


safeguarding 


has been extolled; companies 
have undertaken as a 
the welfare, upbuilding, 
and promotion of the good of this coun- 
try has not been demonstrated in any- 
a convincing manner. 
Zecause of this, says Mr. Hubbard, 
the public has developed many erroneous 
insurance companies. Many 
believe that all the companies do is pile 
up huge accumulations of funds through 
the collection of 


thing like 
ideas of 


staggering aggregates 
in premiums. The public is not  suf- 
ficiently aware of what the companies 
have done for the support of credit, the 
education of families, the financing of 
charitable institutions, rehabilitation of 
those physically impaired, and maintain- 
ing extensive and other safety preven- 
tion divisions. 

Also should be noted the inspection 
and reinspecting of cities and towns by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
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CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 
tion of improved building construction, 
studying causes of a variety of disasters. 
Financial Side 

Mr. Hubbard points out that it is the 
insurance engineers of the stock fire 
companies who have battled for safer 
construction and operation of hospitals. 
The insurance companies are trustees of 
other people’s money but the public has 
not been made sufficiently acquainted 
with that fact. The investments of the 
insurance companies are an “inside” 
story. The caigesce omg of farms on 
which mortgages were granted; the fi- 
nancing of poor units of construction 
for school, church and other useful pur- 
the subscription to bonds repre 
senting constructive financing to the bet- 


pe wes. 





money of those who pay premiums for 
protection, 
Fire Prevention 

Proceeding with his argument Mr. 
Hubbard says that the public believes 
much of the money insurance companies 
have in their care is allowed to remain 
idle. The public has no reasonable un- 
derstanding of what constitutes reserves 
nor what surpluses are for. Mr. Hub- 
bard believes that while the financial 
story of insurance has been told, in a 


way; it has been presented in Greek or 
some other “dead” language. 
There is an “inside” story in the con- 


structive services rendered by life, casu- 
alty and fire insurance companies, par- 
ticularly the safety engineering and fire 
prevention activities. The work of Un- 
derwriters Laboratories has never been 
made known to the public although much 
of it relates to appliances in almost 
universal use. 

The large number of employes in the 
insurance business is not realized gen- 
erally. To tell the whole story correctly 
and adequately, Mr. Hubbard _ believes 
that a research bureau should be estab- 
lished within the insurance business. 
This idea, he says, is gaining headway. 
Other industries spend much money on 
research, some as much as 10% of their 
income. Support for the general idea 
of research is coming from a variety of 
sources. The research plan might be 
supplemented by experimental polls of 
various kinds, this being a day of polls. 
Then a program could be mapped to 
overcome the existing misunderstandings. 


COURSOLLE NAMED MANAGER 

Ralph Coursolle. Minneapolis attorney, 
has been chosen manager of the Min- 
neapolis Underwriters Association. He 
succeeds P. H. Ware who resigned in 
September. It is understood that Mr. 
Ware, who consented to remain as man- 
ager until a successor could be named, 
will devote his time to his own agency 





ers, contributions to numerous salvage terment of cities, states and the country business and will head the insurance 
corps, payment of taxes for the support as a whole, is part of the work the in- education institute committee of the as- 
of firemen and fire departments, promo- surance companies are doing with the — sociation. 
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PEARL OPENS NEWARK OFFICE 





George P. Albiez Named Manager; Hess 
Co. no Longer Acts for Monarch 
and Eureka-Security 


The Pearl-American Fleet has opened 
its own office in Newark for the super- 
vision of its northern New Jersey busi- 
ness. George P. Albiez, who has been 
connected with the M. D. Hess Co., Ine. 
general agency, has 
ger of the office. The 
of M. D. Hess Co., Inc., which has here- 
tofore handled the Monarch 
the Eureka-Security, 
so. 

United States Manager O. H. Carl- 
son stated that there will be no change 
or interruption of the operation of the 
business except that Monarch and Eure- 
ka agents will now be direct reporting 
The company does not intend to do a 
direct or counter business. 

Mr. Albiez started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Newark branch of the 
National Liberty. Later he was con- 


nected with the American of Newark. 
For the past fourteen years he has been 
with the M. D. Hess Co. Inc. Mr. 
Albiez is well known and liked through- 
out northern New Jersey. 


been made mana- 


general agency 


Fire and 
will no longer do 





FIELD MEETING IN NEWARK 





American Group of Field Men To Be 
at Home Office in January 
Dates for the annual field meeting at 
the home office of the American Insur- 
ance Group in Newark have been set as 
January 6, 7, 8. It will be attended by 
field men from the Eastern, New Eng- 

land and Southern fields. 

A meeting for Western and Rocky 
Mountain representatives will be held 
in Rockford, Ill., on January 8, 9, 10. 
Pacific Coast field men will meet the 
following week in San Francisco. 
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Affiliated Companies 


THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO., Providence, R. I. 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO., Wichita, Kans. 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., White Plains, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE -: 


INLAND MARINE -: 


THERE IS NO ORGANIZATION OF 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA STRONGER THAN THE 
PHOENIX OF HARTFORD GROUP 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIRE -:- 


SPECIAL RISKS 


















Insurance Group in South America 


Or ee SCR ORS 





ut 


Venezuelan agents of the Firemen’s of Newark and the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh recently got together at Caracas with representatives of the Insurance 


Department of Venezuela. 


The South American business of both these fire com- 


panies is managed by the American International Underwriters Corp. of New York. 
In this picture, left to right, are J. Hopgood, inspector of the A.I.U.; R. Matthies, 


manager, insurance department, Blohm & Co., 
Department; 
general agent, Firemen’s; B. Schmidt, agent, Fire- 
Assistant Director, Federal Insurance Department. 


Director, Venezuelan Insurance 
National Union; Max Stempel, 
men’s, and Luis A. Lavier, 


Clifford Conly, Pacific 
Coast Mgr., Is Retiring 


Clifford Conly, Pacific Coast manager 
at San Francisco of the Great American 
and Phoenix of Hartford Groups, is re 
tiring at the end of the vear and as of 
Januarv 1 the joint management of the 


ompanies will be discontinued. There- 
after the affairs of the two groups will 
be administered and supervised inde- 
pendently 

Mr. Conly, who has held many impor 
tant posts with insurance organizations 
on the coast, entered insurance in 1898 
in San Francisco with the Great Amer- 
ican under George H. Tyson, general 
agent \ few vears later the Phoenix 
entered the agency. Mr. Conly served 
in numerous posts and in 1921 became 
senior assistant manager. He was ap- 
pointed manager both groups. in 1925 
followit the de a of Mr. Tyson 


New Form for Premium 
Tax Returns in Iowa 


\ new form for making premium tax 
returns in Towa will go into effect at 
the close of this year’s business with 


the elimination of sending duplicate fig- 


ures to the state tax commission and 
the Insurance Department The new 
form, known as PT-1, will be sent di- 


insurance tax department 
of the Towa state tax commission and 
must include all Iowa business showing 
deductions for reinsurance premium, etc. 
The forms are for all foreign and do 
nestic insurance companies. 

In addition the compass s must include 
their Iowa business in the annual state- 

ent pultted to the State Insurance 
Department Previously duplicate tax 


rectly to the 


sheets were used with one copy going 
to the tax commission and the second 
to the Insurance Department, The new 
forn ll speed up the work of com- 
puting the tax by the tax commission 
and elimination of some of the dupli- 
cation which resulted in sending the 
same figures to both state departments 


FIRE PREVENTION FILM 


Iowa state fire marshal, John Strohm, 
pre sented a motion picture film on fire 
prevention to the members of the Iowa 
pond of the Blue Goos« 


rece ntly 


Dr. E. Anzola, 


general agent, 


National Union agents; 
George Blohm, 





Foreign Measures 


(Continued from Page 63) 

half supplied by the State 
and the remainder by shipping and in- 
surance interests. Its function was to 
control Danish shipping and to provide 
war risk insurance on Danish keels. 
In the event of war involving Denmark, 
the Hull Institute was to discontinue 
operations. The status of both the 
Cargo and the Hull Institute seems to 
be in doubt now due to the German oc 
cupation of the country. 

During the Spring of 1940, a war risk 
scheme for contents on land was 
adopted. It did not apply to agriculture 
or private furniture, but to goods, tools, 
and other implements. The war risk 
insurance follows the fire insurance as 
to amount and terms; the assured is to 
bear 5% of each claim, and no claim 
under Dan. Kr. 200 will be made good. 


80,000,000, 
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In principle, claims will be paid only 
after the war is over and payments 
will be limited to ten annual payments of 
‘4% each. It seems that this plan too 
is to be worked along mutual insurance 
lines. The German occupation leaves 
the status of this scheme in doubt also 


Netherlands 


Pursuant to the War 
Aviation Insurance Act of 
Netherlands Government, in the Spring 
of 1939, because reinsurer to the extent 
of 95% of the marine and marine war 
risk liability assumed by Dutch under- 
writers on Netherlands sea-going vessels, 
air-craft, and cargo on board Dutch and 
neutral vessels. The Gov- 
ernment was also given the power to 
provide direct insurance when cover 
from private sources could not be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. Un‘il the 
Netherlands were occupied by German 
forces in May 1940, the scheme overated 
with the State acting both as reinsurer 
cond direct insurer. Its present status 
is not clear. 


Risk Marine and 
1938, the 


sea-going 


France 

entered the war, prior 
were discontinued 
and a war was 
set up. It became obligatory for ship- 
owners to insure with the Government 
iwainst war risks, but it was optional 
with cargo owners to insure either with 
the State or with private companies 
Since the private companies met the 
Government rates, the greater part of 
the cargo business continued to be 
placed with the private underwriters. 

Also, war risk insurance schemes cov- 
ering certain commodities on land were 
put into operation, the business being 
placed with pools of private companies, 
aaa the pools in turn being largely re- 
insured by the State. The subsequent 
capitulation of France leaves all these 
schemes cloaked in mystery in so far 
as the outside world is concerned. 

Italy 

The Unione Italiana di 
zione, a semi-« — insurance 
was authorized, by Royal Decree issued 
November 395, a transact on behalf 
of the State, war risk insurance of 
marine and air hazards including delay. 
Private insurers may also cover marine 
war risk. Insurances on ships and 
cargoes moving in particularly dangerous 
waters are reinsured with a pool for 
special transport risks. The State 
guarantees insurers for excess liabilities 
over certain amounts, the guarantee ap- 
plying equally to ordinary and hazardous 
business. 


When 
provisional 
Groverninent 


France 
schemes 
risk office 


Riassicura- 
company, 


Switzerland 
In September 1939, as soon as war 
broke out, the Swiss Government ac- 
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quired the power to transact war risk 
insurance of both import and _ export 
goods to offset any inability on the part 
of private companies to provide proper 
facilities, 


India 


\ugust 1940, the Government 
of India adopted an ordinance making 
compulsory the insurance of goods 
valued at Rs. 20,000 or more against 
war risk on land or inland waterways 
in India. The scheme closely follows 
the British plan. Initial rates are ¥% 
anna per 100 rupees per month (one- 


During 


eighth of the rate in Great Britain). 
Policies may not be issued for a term 
longer than three months, and_ losses 


are payable after the war is over. The 


effective date of the scheme has not yet 
been announced. 
Japan 
In November 1939, the Japanese Gov- 


ernment brought into existence a marine 
war risk guarantee scheme whereby it 
guaranteed Japanese marine underwrit- 
ers for losses — on war account 
to a total sum of Y 10,000,000. In re- 
turn the companies obligated themselves 
to charge official premium rates, limi! 
acquisition cost of 10%, and pass over 
to the Government 90% of the profit 
realized. This was replaced in May 
1940 by a Government reinsurance plan 
whereby the Government accepts by 
way of individual treaty with each 
Japanese insurance company 90% of its 
marine war risk commitments. Foreign 
companies are excluded from the opera- 
tions of the plan. 

Currently, under the suggestion of the 
Japanese Government, a Japanese rein- 
surance company has been formed with 
capital of Y 50,000,000, all subscribed by 
Japanese insurance companies. It is 
compulsory for the direct writing com- 
panies to reinsure 10% of commitments 
in this new company, and after deduct- 
ing net retention, a large share of re- 
maining surplus. The Government 1s 
to act to an extent as reinsurer of the 
reinsurance company. The purpose ol 
this seems to be to reduce reinsurance 
placed with foreign companies and thus 
perhaps conserve foreign exchange re- 
sources. 

Conclusion 

There are many varieties of war risk 
schemes in other countries. In some the 
Government acts as direct insurer, in 
others as reinsurer, and in still other 
countries as guarantor to direct writing 
private companies or pools. But at 
least in the plans adopted by European 
countries, there is one feature appar- 
ently common to all, and that is the 
attempt to provide marine war risk in- 
surance facilities. This underscores and 
emphasizes that no European nation is 
self-sufficient, but depends for its very 
existence on a constant flow of imports 
and exports. 
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GUARANTY 


By meeting the test of “delivering the 
goods” or “making good’, American business 
has established the integrity of the product 
guaranty. Buyers now unhesitatingly rely 
upon this pledge for their protection. 


Likewise has the great institution of insur- 
ance composed of the Capital Stock Insurance 
Companies and the American Agency System 
become another staunch reliance for the pro- 
tection of the public. 


Its faithful and prompt loss settlements and 
its unquestioned resources which have enabled 
it to successfully meet the tests of conflagra- 


= 


tions and depressions make the Capital Stock 
Company insurance policy a veritable guar- 
anty of economic security. Its protection em- 
braces and supports all our business enterprise, 
credit, banking, our homes, possessions and 
well being. 


The Commercial Union Group of seven Fire 
and two Casualty Capital Stock Companies 
unqualifiedly and unswervingly supports the 
American Agency System as an essential part- 
ner in this great service to the American public. 
These companies provide every modern facility 
for agents to write practically all kinds of in- 
surance, except Life. 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 


ee (whe ga t 1 RANTEE CORPORATION, LTD 
COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ( HE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARA 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Crocker Quits Britis 
Secret Service Group 


——_—_ 


FAMOUS INSURANCE ATTORNEY 





Handled Investigations Which Broke 
Up Harris Gang of Notorious 
Firebugs Some Years Ago 





W. C. Crocker, famous London insur- 
ance attorney, a great underworld 
nemesis, a man responsible for digging 
up the evidence against firebugs in Eng- 
land over a period of years, has re- 
signed from the Swinton Committee. 
That committee, named after its chair- 


W. C. CROCKER 


man, Lord Swinton, is a secret body 
which the Government regards as part 
of the Secret Service. Members of Par- 
liament, who have asked questions in the 
House about the activities of the body, 
have been frowned upon by Premier 
Winston Churchill on theory that di- 
vulging of such information would be 
against public policy. 

Generally speaking, the committee’s 
task is the coordination of various activi- 
ties connected with home defense and 
the services. 

Mr. Crocker is the attorney whose 
investigations on behalf of the fire in- 
surance world some years ago exposed 
the sensational operations of the notori- 
ous Harris gang of firebugs. 

Mr. Crocker’s resignation coincides 
with the appointment of Isaac Foot, 
former Secretary of Mines, to the com- 
mittee, but the latter does not replace 
Mr. Crocker. Although he has been 
called the perfect detective, Mr. Crocker 
bears little resemblance to the sleuth of 
fiction. Tall and athletic, he is fond of 
hunting and skiing. Most of his cases 
are connected with insurance and in his 
spare time he takes a keen interest in 
Lloyd’s Amateur Dramatic Society. 


GRIDER MADE PRESIDENT 








Former Secretary of Kentucky Agents’ 
Ass’n Chosen Head; Blue Goose 
Gives Dinner-Dance 
The Kentucky Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation in annual convention in Louis- 
ville November 19 elected Paul C. Grider 
president, T. J. Nicol vice-president and 
J. V. Bowman secretary, all of Louis- 


ville. Mr. Grider succeeds L. E. Dris- 
coll. Mr. Bowman was reelected, 


A dinner and dance given by the Blue 
Goose followed the convention. I. . 
Holmgren, most loyal gander, was toast- 
master. Mr. Grider had served the or- 
ganization as secretary for many years. 


BRITTON GIVEN ADVANCEMENT 

Paul M. Britton, for five years Wayne 
County manager for the Fireman’s Fund 
group at Detroit, has been advanced to 
executive special agent with headquart- 
ers in Chicago. He has been succeeded 
in Detroit by Special Agent Roy P. 
Jensen. 
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J. C. STUART HONORED 





Iowa Fieldmen Felicitate One of Their 
Number Who Has Completed 25 Years 
of Service With Aetna 


J. C. Stuart, Iowa state agent for the 
Aetna, who has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-five years, was hon- 
ored by the Iowa Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation at a dinner November 25 when 
he was given a pen and pencil set by 
members of the Ashcota Tribe, an or- 
ganization of veteran Iowa fieldmen. 

W. H. Harrison, Iowa state agent for 
National Fire and dean of the Iowa 
fieldmen, made the presentation address. 
Mr. Stuart’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
was reached some time ago and observ- 
ance of it had been delayed by one cir- 
cumstance or another. 

At a business session the fieldmen 
pledged cooperation with the local 
agents’ organization in conducting edu- 
cational forums next year. 


HEAD BEVERLY LOCAL BOARD 


Charles F. Lee of Beverly, Mass., has 
been elected president of the Beverly 
Board of Underwriters. Leslie Morgan 
is first vice-president, Guy T. Willmon- 
ton second vice-president and Donald 
W. Nickerson secretary-treasurer. 


British Announces All-In 
Cover for Export Risks 


The British Export Credits Guarantee 
Department has commenced issuing its 
new “all-in” war emergency policy, 
which combines in a single document 
the advantages of the solvency, transfer 
and pre-shipment policies previously 
issued separately. Also covered are some 
risks extrinsic to a sales contract, such 
as perils on transshipments, frustrated 
voyage, etc. Exporters are assured 
against 90% of the loss arising from 
these causes. 

The new policy is expected to make 
an important contribution to Britain’s 
export drive. It should especially help 
manufacturers of products expressly de- 
signed for an overseas market which, 
if that market were cut off, could only 
with difficulty be sold elsewhere. 


RENOVATE OFFICES IN BOSTON 

The Fairfield & Ellis general agency 
of Boston has renovated its offices at 
99 Milk Street, Boston. More than 500 
clients and friends attended ceremonies 
there last week. Hitherto the agency has 
been scattered over five floors in the 
building but now the offices are con- 
solidated on the first and second floors. 
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AMERICAN’S XMAS PARTIES 








Employes of Newark Companies to Haye 
Dinner - Dance December 23 and 
Afternoon Affair December 24 


Employes of the home office of the 
American Insurance Group in Newark 
will hold their annual Christmas obsery- 
ance on December 24 at 3:30 o'clock. An 
organ will be installed in the rotunda on 
the main floor and music will be provid- 
ed throughout the afternoon by a promi- 
nent local organist. 

The employes’ association will hold a 
Christmas dinner-dance_ the evening of 
December 23 at the Essex House, jn 
Newark. 


Push a a Chartered 


Institute in Canada 
Plans for a Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Canada are being pushed vigor- 
ously, according to a statement made 
recently by John B. Alexander, general 
manager of the Canadian Surety and 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto. When committees have com- 
pleted drafting a constitution and by- 
laws, all Canadian institutes will be co- 
ordinated by the one governing body, 
It is expected this work will be com- 
pleted within a few months, Mr. Alex- 
ander states. 





THE PILOT 
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70 Pine Street 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Carl Schreiner, President 


A. F. Sadler, Vice President and Secretary 
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and SURPLUS $2,500,000 
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Fire Coverage of Bankrupt Goes to 
Owners of Lost Merchandise 


An electric service company in Penn- 
sylvania had in its store, at the time 
the store was destroyed by fire with all 
the merchandise there, property belong- 
ing to a credit corporation, a fire insur- 
ance company and an electrical appliance 
company. This property was held by 
the service company under trust receipts 
or bailment contracts. After the fire the 
company filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Bankrupt carried fire insurance on the 
merchandise in the store. The fire loss 
was adjusted with the insurance compa- 
nies on the basis of the full value of 
the goods destroyed, and not merely on 
the bankrupt’s equity therein. The ad- 
justed amount, $3,000, was paid to the 
trustee in bankruptcy. 

The three companies 
claimed in the bankruptcy proceedings a 
proportionate amount of the insurance 
money paid to the trustee on the basis 
of the value of their property destroyed 
by the fire. The referee in bankruptcy 
denied their claims and they sought re- 
view of his three orders in the Federal 
District Court for Western Pennsylvania, 
That court, after reviewing the situation, 
in re Podolsky, 34 F. Supp. 803, held 
that the insurance money received by 
the trustee, as far as it covered the 
property held by the bankrupt under the 
trust receipts and bailment contract, 
must be regarded as held in trust for 
the owners, the claimants in the case. 
If this were not so, the court said, there 
would be an unjust enrichment of the 
bankrupt estate. The court cited in sup- 
port of this view Home v. Baltimore 
Warehouse Co., 93 U. S. 527; Sitor v. 
Morss, 13 Pa. 218. 


Court Reverses Referee 


The referee’s orders disallowing the 
claims were reversed with directions to 
allow the claims to the extent of their 
proportionate part of the insurance 
money received by the trustee. _ 

The court’s reasons for reversing the 
denial of the claims were as follows: 
The policies covered stock of merchan- 
dise kept for sale by the insured, “his 
own, or sold but not removed, also on 
his interest in and his legal liability 
for similar property held by him as 
follows, viz.: in trust or on commission, 
or on joint accounts with others, or on 
storage or for repairs.” 

The referee held that neither the trust 
receipts nor bailment contracts required 
bankrupt to maintain insurance on the 
goods covered thereby, and that there 
was no evidence that their destruction 
was caused by negligence, and that the 
bankrupt had no legal liability for these 
goods, The court, however, pointed out 
that in the case on the authority of 
which this ruling was based, Cannon 
Mills v. Flynn & Gray, 82 Pa. Super. 
298, an action by a bailor against a 
bailee for part of the insurance collect- 
ed by the bailee, the claim was denied 
because of a clause in the policy re- 
stricting the insurance to property for 
which the insured had expressly assumed 
liability. 

_The court pointed out that in the poli- 
cies involved in the present case there 
was no such restriction. Here the pro- 
vision was precisely similar to that in 
Williams & Manning v. Southern Mu- 
tual, 108 Pa. Super. 148, 150, 164 A. 128, 
where the Pennsylvania Superior Court 
pointed out the distinction, holding that 
the leased property was properly in- 
cluded as an item of loss. Similarly, 
in the present case, “the property of 
claimants held by bankrupt under trust 
Tecei,ts and bailment contracts was 


mentioned 


Property covered by the policies; and 
the items thereof properly entered into 
the computation of the loss sustained 


under the policies. The insurance com- 
panies recognized this liability and paid 
the trustee in bankruptcy an amount 
which included the value of claimants’ 
property.” 

So far as the money so paid covered 
the claimants’ property it was held by 
the trustee in trust for them. 


SERVING IN LEGISLATURE 


Members of the Montana legislature 
for 1941 who are in the insurance busi- 
ness are these: Senator R. P. Findlaten, 
Miles City; F. A. Chadwick, Alberton; 
James A. Liggett, Roundup, Members 
of the House: George O’Connor, From- 
berg; Larry W. Busch, Baker; Edward 
Burke, Jr. Bozeman; John Potter, 
White Sulphur Springs; Edward Byrne, 
Galata; D. A. McMichael, Paradise. 


ENGEL AWARDED MEDAL 


L. A. Engel, St. Louis, president of 
F, D. Hirschberg & Co., Inc, is the 
recipient of a twenty-five year continu- 





ous service certificate and a silver serv- 
ice medal from the Home of New York. 
Leonard Peterson, secretary of the com- 
pany, made the presentation in Louis- 
ville November 26. 





E. OWEN RE-ENTERS INSURANCE 


Ernest Owen, who retired several 
years ago as manager of the Sun Life 
of Montreal, is now in the general in- 
surance business in Detroit. He runs an 
agency known as Owen & Briggs, and 
is writing a sizable volume of fire and 
casualty business. He is now placing 
a large line of truck insurance. 




















Yok on your life, 
Young Man — 


Just as a successful salesman holds his 
customers by keeping them sold on the 
superior quality of his product and serv- 
ice, there are certain plus values provided 
by stock fire insurance which you need 
to keep constantly before your towns- 
folk. The universal appeal in the Decem- 
ber National Board advertisement “Not 
on your life, Young Man” will stop any 
man and make him think. Clip it and 


use it! 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Alleged Conditional Delivery of 
Policy Did Not Cancel Liability 


In an action by a mortgagee and the 
insured on a $5,000 fire policy for three 
years on a building and stock, a defense 
was that the policy had been sent to 
the insured’s agent for approval only. 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tarleton v. De Veuve, et al., 113 F. 2d 


200, reversing judgment for defendant in 
the Federal District Court for Northern 
California, said that the burden rested 
upon the insurance company to establish 
its defense that the delivery of the policy 
was a conditional delivery. The actions 
of the agent of the defendant insurance 
companies doing business in California 
under the name of the San Francisco 
Underwriters and the other parties in- 
volved in the transaction were held to 
contradict the allegation that the policy 
had been sent on approval only. All the 
evidence was held to point to an uncon- 
ditional and legal delivery. When the 
policy, duly countersigned, was mailed 
to the insured’s agent, no instruction or 
restriction whatever accompanied its 
transmissal, nor was a bill for the pre- 
mium enclosed, Such delivery to in- 
sured’s agent was held sufficient to give 
effect to the insurance. The fact that 
the policy was never in the insured’s 
possession was held immaterial. 
Broker Involved 

No express agreement to pay the pre- 
mium was held to be necessary, since 
the law would imply such an agree- 
ment. “It is not necessary to the val- 
idity of a policy for the premium to 
have been paid beforehand,” the court 
said, “and even though there was no 
express agreement to pay, the liability 
of the insured for the payment of the 
premium becomes determined as of the 
date when the risk attaches.” 

The broker to whom the insurance 
companies delivered the policy and who 
sent it to insured’s agent was, it was 
held, primarily liable for the payment 
of the premium. He was the only party 
with whom they dealt directly. Their 
letter to him stated: “* * * you have 
neglected to send with the policy your 
check for the earned premium.” Thus 
they knew and recognized the broker 
as their debtor. When the policy was 
forwarded to insured’s agent it was done 
unconditionally. They agent agreed with 
insured she could pay him in sixty days 
He forwarded the policy to the broker 
who returned it to the companies with 
the statement that because of sickness 
insured could not pay. Later when the 
companies demanded an earned premium, 
insured’s agent demanded the money 
from insured and she paid part of it 
at his office. 

Rights of Mortgagee 

The fact that the mortgagee was una- 
ware of the existence of the policy was 
held of no import in regard to his rights 
under the policy. The mortgage clause 
attached to and made a part of the pol- 
icy involved was in the form of the New 
York Standard Mortgage Clause. “The 
viewpoint of the majority of the courts 
is contrary to the contention of the ap- 
pellees (the insurance companies) that 
the rights of a mortgagee under a ‘stand- 
ard’ or ‘union’ mortgage clause are mere- 
ly those of a third party beneficiary 
With but few exceptions, the courts are 
in agreement that where the interest of 
a mortgagee is protected by a standard 
or union mortgage clause, there exists 
an independent contract between the 
mortgagee and the insurer, and the mort- 
gagee’s rights under the mortgage clause 
cannot be invalidated by any act or neg- 
lect of the mortgagor or owner.” 

As regarded cancellation claimed by 
defendants it was held that no cancella- 
tion attempted by the mortgagor or 
insurer, of which the mortgagee was 
ignorant and to which she had not con- 
sented, could suffice to relieve the mort- 
gagee of any rights arising under the 






mortgagee clause. It was admitted that 
no notice of cancellation was ever sent 
her and that she had not consented to 
a cancellation. Notice of cancellation to 
the mortgagor is not notice to the mort- 
gagee. 

Cancellation 

As to the effect of attempted cancel- 
lation on the interests of the insured 
the court said that the decisions from 
the various courts upon the question of 
an insurance broker to effectuate the 
cancellation of a policy are not in har- 
mony, The court therefore confined its 
consideration to the cases from Califor- 
nia, the place of the contract. These it 
found also to be distinguishable and it 
adopted the principle elaborated in the 
more recent California cases “that an 
agent of the insured to procure insur- 
ance is not an agent for cancellation; 
that in order to defeat an action upon 
a policy of insurance on the ground that 
the policy was canceled, it must be shown 
either that the conditions upon which the 
company was allowed to cancel the policy 
were strictly complied with or that the 
insured, knowing all the facts, waived 
such compliance. 

“The policy here having been in effect 
and the agent being without authority to 
cancel it, the company was required, 
before the policy could be canceled, to 
comply with the terms of the policy and 
give notice. It is admitted that this 
was not done. It follows that the pol- 
icy was in effect at the time of the fire, 
and appellant McElligott (the insured) 
is entitled to recover as her interest 
may appear.” 


New England Mutuals 
Plan New Advertising 


Adopting a new media policy, the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England has included daily news- 
papers in its 1940-41 advertising sched- 
ule, Raymond C. Baker, executive vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
public relations, announced. The com- 
pany has been using direct mail and 
trade publications. Muir & Co, of New 
York and Boston has been appointed to 
handle the account. George O. Muir, 
president of the agency, said that the 
change of policy was to test the value 
ot newspaper advertising for fire insur- 
ance and that expansion of the pro- 
gram will depend on results. The present 
schedule embraces forty-four Massachu- 
setts dailies. No “fear”copy will be used. 


O’Gorman and Holmes Will 


Address Essex County Meet 

H. Donald Holmes, past-president of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers and now chairman of the edu- 
cational and pledge committees, will dis- 
cuss “The New Jersey Pledge” at the 
dinner meeting of the Essex County (N. 
J.) Insurance Agents’ Association to be 
held in Pal’s Cabin, West Orange, on 
Tuesday evening, December 10. William 
D. O’Gorman of O’Gorman & Young of 
Newark, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
will conduct an open forum on the 
“Eleven Point Program of Relations 
Between Companies and Agents.” 


Edward W. Elwell 


(Continued from Page 67) 





ing at them from an underwriting stand- 
point, visiting spots where a fire can do 
much damage.” 

From the time of his arrival he stud 
ied American history, reading many 
books on the subject. 

Travels Extensively 

Mr. Elwell has continued to travel 
extensively since becoming United States 
manager. He wants to know as many 
agents as possible and likes to meet 
them in their native cities. And when 
he reaches a city he also manages to 
wander about considerably, taking a look 
at its principal industries as well as siz- 
ing up its construction. Most of the time 
he travels by air. 

Before coming to this country Mr. 
Elwell traveled extensively in Europe, 
visiting fourteen countries in all. During 
all that traveling on the Continent he 
negotiated only twenty-four miles by 
train. While some of his journeys 
abroad were by air, he generally mo- 
tored or went by water. 

Wide Range of Interests 

Few insurance men have a wider 
range of interests or get more satisfac- 
tion out of hobbies. Mr, Elwell read 
Latin and Greek for years; is familiar 
enough with the Bible to be able to 
quote extensively from it; early became 
interested in photography and has taken 
some wonderful colored picture films 
which have entertained many of his 
guests. He lives in an attractive home 
at Old Greenwich, Conn., on the Sound, 
with Mrs. Elwell, who formerly was Miss 
Winifred Ina Mackenzie of Peterboro, 
Ontario, and their two children, Althea, 
2, and Michael Edward Alastair, four 
months. 

Mr. Elwell has a penchant for tools 
and is an expert carpenter. Among 
some of the things he built is a large 
raft for use in mooring boats and from 
which to dive and swim and he has also 
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made from a blue print a large row boat 
of oak and cypress. He is unique 
among insurance men in one hobby and 
that is in his beehives, which he built 
himself. He can handle 
veils and without trouble. He first be- 
came interested in bees while reading 
Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee.” 
_ “After arriving in New York City | 
lived for seven years in the city itself.” 
he said to a friend recently. “I wanted 
to get out in the country and after | 
moved into a place on the Sound one 
of the first things I did was to build 
beehives. You can buy bees, you know 
in New York, but you can’t keep them 
there. If you want to know their ap- 
peal, read Maeterlinck.” 

Another of his hobbies is the collec- 
tion of English porcelain figures, 

On the walls of the Royal Exchange 
office in New York are beautiful etch- 
ings and old fire marks. Mr. Elwell js 
particularly proud of a solid silver Royal 
Ik xchange fireman’s badge, which js 
about five inches in diameter, bearing 
hallmarks and the date 1824. It gives 
an excellent picture in relief of the 
second Royal Exchange Building, 

Activities in Fire Insurance 
Organizations 

Mr. [:lwell is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and also is on its 
arson committee. He is a conscientious 
and useful committeeman, and a con- 
stant attendant of those committees. He 
is a member of the Insurance Executives 
Association, and is also a_ prominent 
figure in the counsels of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, where is a 
member of these committees: status of 
agencies, New Jersey, service and in- 
spection and casualty and fire confer- 
ence. 

General opinion of fire insurance top 
executives is that Mr. Elwell will reach 
considerable heights. 


bees without 


Farm Underwriting 
(Continued from Page 64) 


insurance claim of $35,000. After an in- 
vestigation lasting about an hour, the 
responsible authority issued a statement 
that the cause could not be determined, 
but was, in his opinion, “defective wir- 
ing.” We could learn of no evidence 
which pointed toward defective wiring 
and apparently no consideration or study 
had been given the fact that over 400 
tons of alfalfa hay had been placed in 
this barn several weeks before. 
Fixing Cause of Fire 

Another case illustrates the frequent 
disposition of authorities to allocate the 
origin of fires without adequate investi- 
gation. A small fire occurred during the 
day in the attic of a one-story farm 
dwelling located outside a small town 
and being promptly discovered was ex- 
tinguished by village department. Upon 
arrival the following day, it was noted 
a hole was burned out of the attic floor 
and through several joists with the gen- 
eral appearance of “slow charring” 
rather than freely burning wood. 

The owner insisted nothing had been 
stored in that area and concurred with 
the fire chief that “defective wiring” 
had been the cause. Continual question- 
ing, however, eventually developed the 
fact that some months before a sheep 
fleece had been rolled up, thrown on the 
attic floor and forgotten. The fire was 
after a series of extremely hot July 
days and the attic temperature would 
doubtless have caused initial heating in 
this compacted material containing wool 
grease, proceeding until ignition oc- 
curred. 

Based on observances of losses in- 
volving® hay, especially alfalfa on the 
farm, we have not been entirely content 
with current theories and feel perhaps 
conditions which are now ignored may 
materially contribute to spontaneous 
heating and ignition in such products. 
It is, of course, only possible to con- 
sider those cases where there is 4a 
known complete absence of moral haz- 
ard and where other evidence indicates 
spontaneous heating and ignition. 
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National Board in World War 


(Continued from Page 70) 


for single buildings and offered sugges- 
tions for reducing fire hazards. A large 
proportion of these suggestions were 
adopted by the Government engineers 
in charge. In some instances requests 
were received to inspect and report upon 
the life and fire hazards in existing 
buildings. - The following are conspicu- 
ous examples of important buildings so 
inspected: State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, Washington; Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Newport, R. I.; Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters, Philadelphia, and 
\rmy Building, Whitehall Street, New 
York City. The report on the State, 
War and Navy Building was printed by 
order of the United States Senate and 
resulted in considerable improvement in 
the safety of the priceless historical 
documents and other papers stored there 
at that time. 


Newell Then in Charge of War Bureau 


H. E. Newell, now with the War De- 
partment Fire Protection Bureau, was 
in charge of that bureau in the World 
War. An average force of four en- 
gineers Was maintained for more than 
4 year. Owing to the special attention 
required to the approval of plans for 
automatic sprinklers and fire alarm sys- 
tems, one man was detailed to each of 
these subjects. 

At the present time the National 
Board has a “dollar a year” contract 
with the Bureau of Yards and Docks of 
the Navy Department and several en- 
gineers have already been assigned to 
work. In 1917-19 a formal contract also 
was negotiated providing for reports 
and recommendations, with estimates of 
costs, of adequate fire protection facili- 
ties for all naval shore establishments 
in the United States. A total of sixty- 
seven reports were issued, covering 
fifty-two establishments. The total cost 
of all improvements suggested was in 
excess of $2,000,000 and more than 90% 
of the recommendations were concurred 
in by the officers at the stations con- 
cerned. 

Demands upon the fire protection sec- 
tion of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion increased until a maximum of six 
men were detailed from the engineering 
staff of the National Board committee 
on fire prevention and_ engineering 
standards, with an average of five men 
until discontinuance of the section in 
March, 1919. A _ total of 729 reports 
were made, covering 236 separate ship- 
yards or allied projects. The result of 
this work was to keep fire losses in the 
shipyards at a figure far below the nor- 
mal for this class of properties. The 
only bad fires were in yards where fire 
protection had not yet been installed. 


Preservation of Food Supply 


The National Board during those 
years had a special national conserva- 
tion committee and Mr. Bissell was 
chairman during the second year of the 
war. This committee sought to reduce 
fire waste throughout the whole coun- 
try and organized fire prevention socie- 
ties in all the states, with backing from 
State and local governments and civic 
organizations. A feature of this work 
was the preservation of food supplies 
trom destruction by fire. 

Hospitals and permanent warehousing 
projects demanded much attention and 
the National Board endeavored to es- 
tablish sound and permanent policies of 
fre protection and construction. Re- 
ports were submitted on ninety-two 
training camps, seventy-one army posts, 
lorty-seven hospitals other than those 
at camps, thirty-one warehouse projects, 
twenty-six ordnance depots, arsenals 
and proving grounds, nineteen aviation 
helds and twenty-six miscellaneous 
Projects. Note the small number of 
aviation fields then considered neces- 
Sary for the military efforts of the U.S. 
Army. 

During the years since 1919 the Army 
and Navy have developed high fire pro- 


tection standards of their own, based 
upon the knowledge gained during the 
war. This means that now much of the 
fundamental work carried on by the 
National Board will not have to be re- 
peated. The Government has perma- 
nent forces to design buildings and pro- 
vide fire protection, which did not exist 
upon any such scale twenty years ago. 
However, all kinds of problems will 
arise now based upon new industrial and 
military developments and it is expect- 
ed that the services of fire insurance can 
be as helpful this year and next as 
during 1917 and 1918. 

Services Available in Every State 

oday 

Through the cooperation of fire in- 
surance organizations in every section, 
skilled protection engineers are now be- 
ing assigned as consultants on the spot 
in connection with projects in each state 
during the period of camp construc- 
tion. Forty protection engineers have 
already been chosen in different states 
and in some cases have arrived at sites 
of projects assigned to them. 

In expressing appreciation of — this 
offer by private industry to cooperate, 


without cost to the government, towards 
safeguarding the national defense pro- 
gram, the office of the Quartermaster 
General stated recently: 

“The Construction Division of the 
Quartermaster Corps, in connection with 
the construction of various camps and 
other facilities relating to the Defense 
Program, desires to obtain the advice 
and assistance of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in matters relat- 
ing to fire protection. 

“Tf such a system can be worked out 
at this time with one or two qualified 
experts from your organization assigned 
to this office and other experts selected 
by you assigned to the various construc- 
tion projects, you will be rendering a 
signal service to the Government.” 

Mr. Mallalieu expresses confidence 
that the nation-wide program would be 
in full operation at an early date, facili- 
tated by the familiarity of the War 
Department with the cooperation ex- 
tended by fire insurance during the 
World War. 


LEAVES BUSINESS TO SON 


Laverne Thomas, former Plattsburg, 
N. Y., insurance man, willed his insur- 
ance business to his son, Reginald 
Thomas, according to a will admitted 
for probate in Steuben County Surro- 
gate’s Court in Bath, N. Y. 
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North America Gives 


Ambulance to Canada 


The Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica has contributed a fully-equipped 
ambulance to the Canadian Red Cross. 
Funds to purchase the ambulance 
were raised by affiliated companies, 
Canadian employes and the staff in 








the head office. 





Promotions Announced by 


Prudential and Hudson 


John Dyer has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Great Britain and of the Hudson In- 
surance Co. and J. J. Ratchford has been 
named treasurer. The Prudential is a 
fire reinsurance company, incorporated 
in New York and controlled by the 
Prudential Assurance of London, The 
Hudson is also a New York company 
doing fire reinsurance. It is controlled 
by Skandia of Stockholm. C. A. Not 
tingham is president of both the Pru- 
dential and the Hudson. 

Mr. Dyer is chief clerk, having been 
with the companies since 1922, and Mr. 
Ratchford is in charge of the faculativ 
reinsurance department, having joined 
the companies in 1930. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





525 Chestnut Street ® 


AUTOMOBILE - FIRE - INLAND MARINE!! 


She R i G H T Coverage 


It is our policy to help our agents write policies that are right in 
every respect ... with special protection to meet special 
requirements . . . so that every contract meets precisely 
every detail of the assured’s needs. We will welcome 

the opportunity to help work out your problems. 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
(United States Branch) 


THE EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & 


EARL AMERICAN FLEET 


HOME OFFICE - 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Cleveland, O. 
314 Bulkley Building e 


Chicago, Ill. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Cincinnati, O. 
2810 Carew Tower 


MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


MONARCH FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


e San Francisco 
200 Bush Street 
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Emery of Michigan 
Denounces Part-Timers 


DEFENDS RESTRICTING THEM 


Insurance Cemuntedinans Tells of Ques- 
tionnaires Sent to All Com- 
panies in New Survey 


John G. E 
Department, 


Commissioner mery of the 
Michigant 


banquet assembly at 


addressing a 


Bay City a short 


time ago of some seventy-five insurance 
men, including all classes of agents, 
lashed out at part-timers 


agent,” he said, 
and butter from 
who work hard for 

defended the De- 
of placing re- 


“It’s the part-time 
“who takes the bread 
the mouths of you 
the business.” He 
partment’s recent policy 
strictions on the continued licensing of 
part-timers through requiring them to 
file affidavits of their regular employers’ 
consent that they use telephone, office 
space and as much time during working 
hours as needed to service their insur- 
ance side lines. 

The Commissioner referred jokingly 
several times to the probability of his 
early replacement when Governor-elect 
Murray D. VanWagoner takes office. 
Emery is an appointee of Governor 
Luren D. Dickinson, whom  Van- 
Wagoner defeated. The Commissioner 


said he had been an agent for a good 
many years and “there is every reason 
to believe that I will be one again be- 


fore very long.” 

The meeting, with the Commissioner 
as honor guest, was arranged by the 
Bay City Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Bay City Association of 


Life Underwriters. He was introduced 
by Lyle M. Clift, a member of both 
yroups. 


Department Survey on Part-Timers 


The Michigan Department is launch- 
ing a comprehensive survey of the sit- 
uation throughout the state as regards 
agents and solicitors who are serving 
companies or agencies on a part-time 
basis. Questionnaires are being sent to 
all companies, with the exception of 
farm mutuals and fraternals, to learn 
their practices in licensing representa- 
tives and a special inquiry is being di- 
rected at conditions prevailing in De- 
troit, where use of part-timers and ques 
tionable brokering practices are rumored 


to exist to a greater extent than else- 
where in Michigan. Agencies through- 
out the Detroit district are being aske 


what prerequisites they demand of part 
time representatives and what policies 
are pursued in this connection 

ago the Department 


Sometime pro- 











ROBERT 


C. HOSMER 


Hosmer, president of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., was re- 
being elected presi- 
Club of Syracuse. 
Cornell University, 
has long been active in the 
Cornell Club of Syracuse, 


Robert C. 
Excelsior of 
cently honored by 
dent of the Cornell 
\s a graduate of 
Mr. Hosmer 
affairs of the 


having served as secretary during the 
past few years. On several occasions 
Mr. Hosmer has invited the Cornell 


( Css members to his home for Sunday 


ning breakfast. 
mulgated new rules designed to weed 
out the less desirable part-timers, de- 


manding that each applicant for license 
intendine to operate on a _ part-time 
basis give affidavit from his employer 
that he would be permitted use of a 
telephone, sufficient time either in or 

ut of the office and use of office space 
for carrying on the employe’s side-line 
and pt we any necessary effort to 
adequate servicing of the business. 
These rules were a logical sequence of 
an earlier Departmental ruling denying 
licenses to applicants more than 15% of 
whose business was controlled and de- 
manding that sufficient time be devoted 
to the business to qualify as a bonafide 
agent or solicitor. 

The questionnaire to the companies is 
designee * to reveal any objectionable or 
even illegal practices pursued in con- 
nection with development and mainten- 
ance of agency organizations. A dozen 
questions are asked. 








CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROOMS NOW $3.50 UP 


Four .air-conditioned restaurants 
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Loss Payable Held an “Open” Not a 


+ 99 
“Union, 


In an action on a fire policy covering 
a dwelling house the Kansas City Court 
of Appeals followed its earlier rulings 
that a mortgage payable clause making 
the loss payable to the mortgagee as 
the mortgage interest might appear at 
the time of the loss, subject to all the 
terms and conditions of the policy, is an 
“open” mortgage clause, and not a 
“union” clause. The distinction, it points 
out, between the two types of mortgage 
payable clauses is that a “union” clause 
establishes a separate contract of in- 
surance between the mortgagee and the 
insurer, which contract may not be nulli- 
fied by any act of insured alone. A 
mortgagee can demand and_ secure 
through the union clause. 

An “open” mortgage clause, the court 
holds, makes the rights of the mortgagee 
dependent upon acts of omission and 
commission by the insured. Under such 
a clause the mortgagee’s rights are held 
to be no greater than those of insured. 
The clause involved in this case specifi- 
cally made the mortgagee’s rights de- 
pendent upon and subject to all other 
provisions of the policy, including a 
provision that the entire policy should 
be void, in the absence of agreement 
in writing otherwise providing, if, with 
knowledge of insured, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings should be commenced or notice 
of sale under mortgage given. 


Right to Contract 


Violation of the foreclosure clause 
barred the insured’s right to collect under 
the policy. Insured and the insurance 
company had a right to contract, as 
between themselves, that if foreclosure 
proceedings should be commenced, with 
insured’s knowledge, the policy should 


Clause in Missouri 


become imperative. Such a provision js 
not against public policy. The court 
would not make for the parties a differ- 
ent contract than the one they made 
for themselves. “Since the policy be- 
came void as to insured because of the 
commencement of foreclosure proceed- 
ings, it is also void as to the mortgagee 
who claimed under an open mortgage 
clause and whose rights are no greater 
than those of insured.” 

The court said that it is possible that 
a policy carrying an open clause such 
as this one might contain additional 
provisions which might specifically af- 
fect the right of the mortgagee. But 
it held that the clause was not so modi- 
fied by another clause authorizing can- 
cellation as to the mortgagee’s interest 
and providing that upon insured’s failure 
to render proof of loss, the mortgagee 
could do so, so as to make the two 
provisions a “union” clause, especially 
as another clause permitted cancella- 
tion at the insured’s request. 

It was held there was insufficient evi- 
dence of the authority of the company’s 
agent to receive notice of the beginning 
of the foreclosure proceedings, so as to 
bind the company by waiver. In any 
event the evidence as to the agent’s 
knowledge was held insufficient as based 
on hearsay. Judgment for defendant 
was affirmed. Ramsey v. Farmers’ Mt- 
tual of Macon, Mo., 139 S. W. 2d. 1027. 


McCORD IN TENNESSEE 
L. P. McCord of Jacksonville, chair- 
man of the educational committee of th: 





National and Florida Associations of In- 
in Tennessee this 
week helping to set up an _ insurance 


surance Agents, is 


school for the Tennessee association. 











SEEING AGE 


Star Ls. nani Oseapancy INSURANCE TAKES 


Insurance Company Ltd. 
90 John Street, New York 


ON NEW IMPORTANCE AS THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM POINTS THE WAY TO INCREASED BUSINESS EARNINGS. FAR- 


NTS ARE RE-SURVEYING THE NEEDS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES. 
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Canad a Successful In 
Preventing Sabotage 


yow HITLER LAID HIS PLANS 


Fire Marshal Scott of Ontario Addresses 

Cleveland Safety Council on Some 

Recent Occurrences 

How completely Hitler is convinced 
that it will be mere child’s play to start 
4 revolution in North America was dem- 
onstrated by W. J. Scott, fire marshal 
of Ontario, in an address on sabotage 
delivered in Cleveland November 25 be- 
fore the Greater Cleveland Safety Coun- 
cil. After referring to the numerous 
disastrous explosions that have occurred 





Barefoot, Toronto 
SCOTT 


Ww. 5 


recently in United States industrial 
plants, Mr. Scott made this reference 
to Hitler: 

“In 1934 Hitler called his agents in 
from all over the world, including agents 
irom the United States and Canada, and 
addressed them in the following words: 
‘As the front line of our German fight- 
ing movement you will make it possible 
for us to complete the occupation of our 
positions and open fire. You are the 
army's outposts. You will have to pre- 
pare definite enterprises for an advance 
of the front. You will have to mask 
our own preparations for attack. Today 
you are perhaps the most important sec- 
tion of the German nation, 

“Tt is a good idea to have at least 
two German societies in every country. 
One of them can always call attention 
to its loyalty to the country in question 
and will have the function of fostering 
social and economic action. The other 
one will be radical and revolutionary. 
It will have to be prepared to be fre- 
quently repudiated by myself and other 
German authorities. 

“We shall have friends who will help 
us in all the enemy countries . .. When 
the enemy is demoralized from within; 
when he stands on the brink of revolu- 
tion; when social unrest threatens—that 
is the moment; a single blow must de- 
stroy him. 

“Nothing will be easier than to pro- 
duce a bloody revolution in North Amer- 
ica. | guarantee, gentlemen, that at the 
right moment a new America will exist 
as Our strongest supporter when we are 
ready to take the stride into overseas 
space’.” 

Prevention in Canada 

Mr. Scott went on to say that “One 
of the biggest factors in curtailing sabo- 
tage attempts in Canada has been the 
Prompt action of our Federal police in 
interning all known German agents at 
the start of the war, followed by the 
internment of Fascists. 


“Another factor has been the _ thor- 


oughness of the preparations of our po- 
lice authorities and industrialists in their 
guard systems for all war industries and 


essential services, which makes it very 

difficult for any unauthorized and un- 

identificd person to gain access to a 

lecaiion where damage could be done. 
How to Handle Bombs 

“Any time an unexploded bomb is 
discovered, there are three most impor- 
tant rules to remember: Only one man 
at a time should examine the bomb, so 
that the loss of life may be kept at a 
minimum if the bomb should unexpect- 
edly detonate. 

“The first thing on discovery of a 
bomb is to decide whether the bomb is 
to be left where it was found until 
the arrival of a bomb expert, who should 
be the only person to try to open or 
deal with the bomb, or whether it should 
be moved to some place of comparative 
safety at the risk of the life of the 
person doing the moving. 

“Under no circumstances should the in- 
experienced person attempt to deal with 
the multiplicity of the types of bombs 
which may be used by the sabotage 
agents to cause explosions or fires in 
industries or to vital services. 

United Effort Necessary 

“Trained police forces whether they 
be Federal, state or municipal, can only 
give the leadership in the vast work of 
sabotage prevention. If sabotage does 
occur, they can only be expected to solve 
the crime within certain limits. For any 
uccess in preventing sabotage and solv- 


JOINS INSURANCE BUSINESS 





W. Gordon Brown Resigns as Secretary 
of N. Y. State Bankers Ass’n; Will 
Be With DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan 


W. Randolph Burgess, president of 
DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc., announced 
this week that W. Gordon Brown has 
resigned as secretary of New York State 
Bankers Association and on January 1 
will go with his corporation, which does 
a general insurance business at 33 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 

During Mr. Brown’s term of office he 
was active in expanding the association’s 
facilities and services. One of his prin- 
cipal contributions was organization of 
the New York State Bankers Retire- 
ment System, of which he is secretary. 
He was active in the work of the State 
secretaries section of the American 
Bankers Association, serving as presi- 
dent of the section. 








ing the cases that do occur, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of industry, and in- 
deed of the private citizen, is absolutely 
essential, for it will take the united 
effort of everyone to preserve this con- 
tinent from activities of the agents of 
the dictators, who are undoubtedly here, 
and undoubtedly are trying their utmost 
to carry out their campaign of ruthless- 
ness on this continent.” 
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... thin tree gives fat man slim 
protection! And in just such a 
hazardous condition is the par- 
tially-protected property owner 
who neglects to supplement fire 
protection with burglary, pub- 
lic liability, rent insurance, and 
other essential forms. “A danger 
foreseen is a danger 
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Dick Mackay 
avoided” — if adequate precau- 
tion is taken! Provide your as- 
sureds with complete coverage 
by representing a multiple line 
Group — offering unparalleled 
facilities for writing all forms 
of Fire, Casualty and Inland 
Marine insurance through a 
single organization! 


PHCENIX-LONDON (ro 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FIRE COMPANIES 
Pheenix Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Assurance Company 
Columbia Insurance Company 
United Firemen’s Insurance Co. 





The Union Marine & General 

Insurance Co., Ltd. 
CASUALTY COMPANIES 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
Pheenix Indemnity Company 





f All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance \ 


"% MARINE OFFICE 
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Offices in Principal Cities 


Ryman Coast Manager 
For Great American 


SUCCEEDS CONLY JANUARY 1 


Petrie and Lynch Will Be Assistant 
Managers at San Francisco; End 
of Joint Management 





Herbert A. Ryman on January 1 will 
become Pacific Coast manager of the 
Great American and some of its affliated 
companies, He will succeed Clifford 
Conly, who is retiring as manager of 
both the Great American and Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

E. D. Petrie, who has been general 
adjuster for the two groups, and Percy 
P. Lynch, until recently at the Great 
American’s home office, will be assistant 
managers under Mr. Ryman. The field- 
men of the joint department presum- 
ably will be divided between the two 
departments, At any rate, President W. 
H. Koop has stated that announcement 
of the personnel and territories of the 
field force will be announced in due time. 

Ryman’s Career 

Mr. Ryman, who had been a secretary 
of the Great American for the past five 
years, was sent to San Francisco last 
May as assistant manager of the Pacific 
Coast department. His transfer was 
taken at that time to indicate that Man- 
ager Conly, who had served the company 
more than forty years, was arranging to 
retire and the company was preparing 
for that event. 

A native of Milford, Pa.,. Mr. Ryman 
joined the Great American in 1923 fol- 
lowing the winding up of the old Re- 
insurance Bureau, in New York, with 
which he had been connected. The Re- 
insurance Bureau had been conducted by 
a number of leading fire companies for 
some years under the management of 
Howard DeMott and did a large business 
during the World War, but changed 
conditions later made it inadvisable to 
continue its operation. 

Adding to his reinsurance experience, 
Mr. Ryman had field and office experi- 
ence with the Great American for a time 
and was appointed assistant secretary in 
April, 1934, and secretary a year later. 

Mr. Lynch, who was born forty years 
ago at Raleigh, N. C., and was educated 
at the University of North Carolina, 
joined the Great American in 1922 After 
experience in the home office he was a 
special agent in Virginia and North Car- 
olina for several years and then was 
promoted to agency superintendent at 
the home office. He was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the company in 
1937. 





ON DEFENSE MISSION 

Edward E. Goodwyn, local agent of 
Emporia, Va. and a past president of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, was in Richmond last week con- 
ferring with Governor Price on a defi- 
nite plan for a state protective force to 
replace the National Guard which will 
be inducted into active service in Janu- 
ary. He is brigadier general of the Re- 
serve Corps. During the World War 
he served as a regimental commander 
overseas with the American expedition- 
ary forces. 





EXTEND WOOL COVER DATE 

The Defense Supplies Corporation has 
extended to noon Monday, December 9, 
the time within which proposals would 
be received for insurance on British- 
owned Australian wool to be moved and 
stored in this country. The insurance 
may be written in dollars or pounds 
sterling by responsible British and 
American companies. 
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Fads and Fancies of Some Brokers 
And Agents in Southern California 


Southern California insurance agents 


and brokers, in the midst of their chas- 


ing the elusive premium dollar, also 
find time to have their own pet fads 
and fancies, in following which they 


find relaxation from the matter of rates, 


coverages, losses and other worries of 
their business. Here are some gathered 
at random showing how they spend 


their spare hours: 

Fred Draper, of 
been in the insurance business for more 
than a score of years, about four years 
ago took up coin collecting, and so suc- 
cessful was he that now he is considered 
one of the numismatics of the South- 
land, and constantly is being consulted 


Uplands, who has 


by fellow collectors, not only here but 
in other parts of the country. 

Amateur Magician 
John Marron of Baldwin Park, for 
his fad, entertains his friends as an 


amateur magician and is rated as one 
of the best in the city. 

“Gus” Heinmann of Heinmann & Co., 
Van Nuys, spends his spare moments 
indulging in color photography. 

V. G. Bogey, Los Angeles, former 
president of the Insurance Exchange, is 
one of the insurance men who are en- 
thusiastic philatelists. 

Ralph E. Baker of North Hollywood 
is a chicken fancier and devotes his 
energies along that line to the raising 
of Rhode Island Reds, not for the mar- 
ket but for show. 

Big Game Hunter 

Francis McDowell, of Riverside, one 
of the leading agents of the state, di- 
vides his hobbies into two classes. He’s 
a big game hunter and a color photo- 
graphic fiend. He returned recently from 
a trip to British Columbia, where he 
bagged a moose, a bear and several 
mountain goats, and not only that but 
brought back colored films of the trip 
showing the game in its native haunts 

Carl Tigner of Santa Monica is an 
enthusiastic deep sea fisherman and 
every spare moment is devoted to lur- 
ing the “big ones” from the waters of 
the Pacific. 

Lloyd Boivin of Long Beach is an- 
other of the philatelist enthusiasts. 

Mac O. Robbins of Santa Ana, for- 
mer president of the California State 
Association of Insurance Agents, like- 
wise gathers to himself the new and 
rare postage stamps. 

Eugene H. Agee of Oxnard hies him- 
self to lakes and other wild game 
haunts during the duck hunting season, 
and: his bags are generally the legal 
limit. 


Deep Sea Fisherman 


Underwood of Long Beach, a 
board of directors of 
is another deep 


Ray 
member of the 
the State Association, 
sea fisherman, and takes his fishing 
trips to the Pacific Northwest, where 
he is credited with being among the 
leaders in his catch of salmon and 
others of the finny tribe from those 

ra Wheeler, 
Monica Agents 
spare time 
he plays 


ociation, is 
tennis. Not that 
but his daughter, 
he leading younger 
Marble 






watcl 
himself, 
one of the 


Gsracyn, 1s 
net experts. Alt le, 
woman player who has just turned pro- 
fessional, put Miss Wheeler high up on 
the list of players from which her suc- 
cessor is likely to emerge, and Mr. 
Wheeler devotes much of his spare time 
to helping his daughter in her efforts 
to reach the top. 

O. Levy is one of the best known 
amateur color photographic followers, 
and he also gives much of his time to 
the move to preserve the California 


hampion 


Redwoods and to the Audubon Society. 

R. J. White, of Los Angeles, when 
not busy with his own business and 
with the affairs of the Insurance Ex- 
change, goes in for candid camera work. 

Byron Beam of Los Angeles has one 
of the best collections of small firearms 
in the city, and ‘s an enthusiastic col 
lector of these weapons. 

Writes Short Stories 

A. A. Jayne, Jr., not only is an ama- 
teur photographic faddist, but he adds 
to it short story writing. In this last 
he has been successful in getting some 
of his stories printed in the magazines. 
C. H. Lachman of Hollywood is an- 
other of the agents whose interest is 
confined to philatelic matters. 

Robert E. George of Hollywood goes 
in for amateur photography. 

Temple Ashbrook of Los Angeles has 
a fad that is breezy to say the least, 
for he is one of the local amateur 
yachtsmen, spending all the time he 
possibly can on the waters adjacent to 
the local harbor and the Southern Cali- 
fornia coast cities. 

Van Dunlop of Rialto devotes his 
spare time to amateur photography, en- 
tering his prints in the contests spon- 
sored by newspapers and photographic 
societies, with the result that he has 
won quite a few prizes. 

Thomas Von Rolph of Los Angeles 
is credited with having one of the most 
marvellous stamp collections in South 
ern California. 

Ralph Ingham of Alhambra has de 
voted his photographic energies to the 
shooting of movies of horses and trains 
and now is including the old California 
Missions in the list. He has a large 
collection of these movies which he 


friends and at local affairs. 
In addition to this he has for years 
kept a “Black Book.” Every special 
agent who came into the office had to 
sign the book and give Mr. Ingham 
any new ideas the field man had on 
insurance matters. When the field man 
came back a year later he was con- 
fronted with the “Black Book.” 


L. J. Ackerman 


(Continued from Page 78) 


shows to 


the neophyte. He is the new agent, the 
new office employe. He or she seeks a 
fundamental insurance base so that they 
may lift themselves with ease up to the 
higher rungs of our insurance science. 

“What appears most significant in 
their training is an introduction to the 
economics of insurance and a brief sur- 
vey of policy forms and rating meth- 
ods; the structural organization of the 
insurance business. Finally, there should 
be instilled into them the spirit of serv- 
ice, which will feed as an inexhaustible 
well throughout their career in the in- 
surance business. Such a course should 
be taught through the medium of a com- 
bined lecture and problem technique. 
The student should be given the fullest 
opportunity to translate his accumulated 
knowledge into practice. 

“But how to attract these people to 
education? To paraphrase Shakespeare, 
‘Some people are born to education; 
some have it thrust upon them and some 
achieve it.’ 

“The second group presents the prob- 
lem. How to get that young broker or 
solicitor; that young secretary or clerk 
to come under the aegis of an educa- 
tional program? Master salesmen of 
insurance that we are, most of us do 
little to sell to our own people the 
necessity of insurance education. Re- 
member, these people are, for the greater 
part, young. The day is long, the even- 
ing short, and life has so many pleas- 
ures. The competition is terrific. 

“If only you could lead these people 
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COCOANUTS HAVE EYES 


The products of our huge, clamoring industrial machine are 
threaded with fascinating strands of colorful stories from all 
parts of the world. In our soap, margarine and candle indus- 
tries the thread stretches to tropical lands where the cocoanut 
of the Royal Palm supplies us with copra and vegetable oils. 


The native of these lands, unconcerned with the importance of 
copra to this modern world, believes that the cocoanut has 
eyes and will not fall on him. The tree is to him a symbol of 
life, luck and health. It provides food and drink; at birth a 
branch hangs over his head, and at death over his grave; 


should he be sick his body is rubbed with its oil. 


These legends are not apparent in the finished products, nor, 
for that matter, is that important element of insurance 
loss occurs in some distant land—and then what more tangi- 
ble evidence of sound protection could be found than pay- 
ment in United States dallars? Brokers and agents can profit- 
ably offer AIU service to their clients. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 


until a 
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to the well of education, they would 
stay. For the ambition to Succeed yj] 
be sharply focused by the learnin 
process and their other desires wil] a 
find their proper level. But they will 
come at first only if executives show 
some positive prejudice in favor of it 
some slight indication that a favorable 
showing in exams may accelerate the 
movement up the business ladder, 

“The third group represents the 
more advanced underwriter. He is the 
one who is seeking the technical fe. 
tures of insurance. His is the domain 
of rating details; fire or accident pre- 
vention; intricacies of policy interpre. 
tations and loss adjustments. He is the 
one who analyzes risks and _ performs 
the difficult task of programming, For 
this group, a series of courses should 
be given under a unified direction, byt 
calling upon the specialized skills oj 
experienced company and field represen. 
tatives. The teaching technique shoul 
be almost completely devoted to the 
case system. 

“Then there is the group of execy- 
tives who devote most of their time to 
solicitation. They have neither the time 
uor the need for this last type of train. 
ing but they do search for the art of 
salesmanship. To this group we might 
bring forums which would be largely 
devoted to the selling mechanism in 
insurance. 

Group Interested in Research 

“Finally there is that group of in- 
satiable scholars who go beyond the 
customary and the traditional. Perhaps 
to this group we might offer an insur- 
ance seminar where the vexing prob- 
lems of the business could be exposed 
to the light of reason through the me- 
dium of research and reports. Who 
knows but that such a group may form 
the laboratory out of which substantial 
contributions to the insurance structure 
of the future may come. 

“The public also needs education, This 
problem is even more acute than the 
internal one. Daily, it seems to me, 
more and more people are questioning 
the agent’s function. In another direc- 
tion we do battle with the curbstone 
agent who breezes into the _ business 
overnight and is soon swept out, but not 
before he has done his little share t 
tear down your position, 

“What can we do? The program can 
be sketched briefly. We need a public 
education bureau. This division will seek 
a place on the programs of business and 
fraternal organizations, trade associa- 
tions, parent-teachers’ groups, religious 
and charitable groups. Wherever con- 
sumers of insurance meet, we should 
try to be present.” 





Name Committee to Study 
Buffalo Code Proposal 


The legislation committee of Buffalo’ 
Common Council, rather than a specia 
committee, will consider any recommen- 
dations for a new fire prevention code 
Mayor Thomas L. Holling may have to 
offer after a study now under way Dy 
the city law department is concluded, 
the committee decided after rejecting 
the mayor’s proposal for appointment 0! 
a special group. 

Councilman-at-Large Harry C. Vackel 
chairman, declared that no council mem 
ber is technically qualified to draft 
new prevention code to guard against 
recurrence of fire tragedies, but that the 
committee was ready to act on any alr 
thoritative recommendations in the reg 
ular course of its work. 

On recommendation of the Public 
Works Commissioner, the committee af- 
proved an ordinance amendment whic! 
requires public liability insurance 10 
contractors razing buildings and _ limits 
the amount of sidewalk space they maj 
use, 





MANITOBA GENERAL AGENTS 

The New England Fire has appointe 
as general — of the company in tht 
Province of Manitoba the firm of Arot 
ovich & Leipsic, Ltd. 
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New Automobile Fire Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ciation, the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the American 
Mutual Alliance to harmonize still further 
the pertinent differences in phraseology 
and provisions common to physical damage 
and liability policies so as to simplify 
as far as possible the combination of these 
contracts. 
Contract’s Favorable Reception 

That the objective sought has been at- 
tained in large measure is attested by the 
generally favorable reception which has 
heen accorded the new contract. Prior to 
the issuance of this contract special poli- 
cies or policy provisions were required 
by the States of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa and Washington. 

Adoption of the new _ policy by these 
states, however, has substantially elimin- 
ated the necessity for such special pro- 
visions—notably those relating to property 
damage liability coverage, appraisals, 
notice and proof of loss, warranties, the 
furnishing of blank proofs, policy arrange- 
ments, countersignatures, the return of 
unearned premiums and limitations on 
bringing suits. At present the Iowa short 
rate table, the Missouri nine’ day notice 
of loss clause and the North Carolina 
clause requiring the insurer to furnish 
proof of loss forms, all of which may be 
imprinted on the policy, are the only re- 
maining variations from a_ universally 
standard contract. 

The new standard automobile policy is 
now being used in the District of Colum- 
bia and in all states except Louisiana, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia; and 
there is a strong probability that it may 
soon be available for use in those states 
also. 

Advantages to Public and to Insurance 
Companies 

There are many distinct advantages in 
a universal insurance contract, both to 
insurance companies and to the insuring 
public. The public is assured of uniform 
coverage, more clearly presented and 
therefore less apt to be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted; coverage which has been 
broadened and liberalized in many import- 
ant respects. Also, the public is assured 
of greater uniformity in the adjustment 
of losses. For the companies, there is 
a substantial saving in the cost of printing 
and distributing policy supplies—a very 
important item when the size of agency 
plants now maintained by many companies 
is taken into consideration. 

For the several State Insurance De- 
partments there is a considerable saving 
of time and expense required for the 
examination of individual company poli- 
cies and forms. The real extent of this 
saving to State Insurance Departments 
is illustrated by the fact that the more 
than sixty separate forms used in con- 
nection with automobile insurance alone 
have been standardized. 

Contract Summarized 

Coverages afforded under the new 
standard automobile policy have been 
generally broadened in many respects. 
Comprehensive coverage has been ex- 
tended to include insurance against all 
damage due to falling objects. 

_ Fire and transportation coverage now 
includes smoke and smudge insurance. 

The theft coverages have been liber- 
alized by eliminating the exclusion of 
loss due to persons in the insured’s 
household or employ, and also by elimi- 
nating the so-called “Trick and Device” 
clause. 

_ The restricted form of theft coverage 
is now on a straight $25 deductible basis. 

The term “theft” has been defined to 
embrace “larceny,” including statutory 
as well as common-law larceny. A total 
theft loss under the new policy is pay- 
able in thirty days instead of sixty days 
as provided by the old form. 

Combined Additional Coverage 


The combined additional coverage—a 
combination of certain coverages other 
than fire and collision—has been broad- 
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ened by eliminating the exclusion of loss 
resulting from authorized destruction by 
civil authorities, damage caused by fall- 
ing aircraft while the automobile is in 
or within one hundred yards of an air- 
port, and damage due to tides or over- 
flow of sea walls. 

The loss of use by theft (rental reim- 
bursement) provision has been revised 
so as to grant coverage even though the 
thirty-day period of reimbursement ex- 
tends beyond the expiration date of the 
policy. 

Coverage of a newly acquired auto- 
mobile is automatically extended for a 
period of thirty days following the date 
of delivery instead of the ten days pre- 
viously allowed, provided the insured 
gives notice of purchase to the company 
within such period. 

Liability for any general average or 
salvage costs which become a charge 
upon the automobile is now clearly ac- 
cepted under the comprehensive cover- 
age clause. 

The territorial coverage of the policy 
has been extended to include Canada, 
Newfoundland and all territories and 
possessions of the United States. The 
automobile is also covered while being 
transported between ports within terri- 
torial limits. 

The new policy does not exclude lia- 
bility for losses occurring while the au- 
tomobile is used in military or police 
service or in illicit trade or transporta- 
tion. Moreover, many contractual con- 
ditions, such as the “conversion” ex- 
clusion, the requirements for filing proof 
of loss and for appraisals, and the limi- 
tation of time within which an action 
must be brought have either been re- 
moved or rewritten and _ substantially 
improved to the benefit of the insured. 

Prepared With Great Care 


In preparation for this work of revi- 
sion the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association’s counsel, Lester F. 
Beck, has spent a great deal of time 
studying pertinent court decisions and 
reviewing several hundred suggestions 
which had been submitted by companies 
and by state supervisory departments. 
These decisions and suggestions were 
carefully indexed, annotated and given 
thorough consideration before a revision 
of the policy was prepared by the coun- 
sel and submitted to the association’s 
forms committee for further study. 

After the work of revision had been 
completed, in consultation with a com- 
mittee representing the American Mu- 
tual Alliance certain changes were made 
with a view to harmonizing in most im- 
portant respects the standard contracts 
of both groups. 

More Saleable Contract 


From the point of view of agents and 
company underwriters the new policy 





HOST TO DISTAFF ASS’N 


Illinois Insurance Federation Entertains 
Girls; Arrangements Made by 
Mrs. Lillian L. Herring 
The Insurance Federation of Illinois 
acted as host, through its president, John 
P. Keevers, and its past president, 
Charles H. Burras, at the last monthly 
dinner meeting of the Insurance Distaff 
Executives Association, held in the 
Union League Club. They told of the 
history and purpose of the Federation 
and the Insurance Advisory Council of 

Illinois, 

Mrs. Lillian L, Herring, secretary of 
the Federation, had charge of arrange- 
ments for this pre-Thanksgiving dinner 
with roasted turkeys and pumpkin vases 
filled with autumn colored chrysanthe- 
mums and pompons. 

Newly elected members of the Distaff 
Association include: Mrs. Isabelle A. 
Frey, Fred S. James & Co.; Miss Made- 
ieine Goodenough, Illinois Audit Bu- 
reau; Mrs. Myrtie C. Buck, National 
Fire, and Miss Marie C. Bartsch, same 
company. 

ACCOUNTANTS CONFER 
Fireman’s Fund Companies Assemble 
Group in San Francisco; Underwrit- 
ing Executives Next 


After a week’s conference with home 
office officials in San Francisco, six chief 
accountants of the Fireman’s Fund group 
from the East, Middle West and South 
returned home November 18. They were 
Edwin Limberg, Atlantic marine depart- 
ment, New York; Robert H. Caplan, Jr., 
and Dudley M. Pruitt, Indemnity east- 
ern department, New York; John T. 
Weston, eastern department, Boston: 
Clarence J. Gierman, western depart- 
ment, Chicago, and Charles P. Roberts, 
southern department, Atlanta. This con- 
ference will be followed by one of un- 
derwriting executives from Boston, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, New York and Los An- 


geles. 





Paramount Denied License 
In Md. on Account of Name 


Denial of an application to do busi- 
ness in Maryland has been announced 
by State Insurance Commissioner John 
B. Gontrum in connection with the Para- 
mount Fire of New York, which writes 
fire and allied lines. The Paramount 
Insurance Co., a Maryland corporation, 
filed objection to the granting of a li- 
ecense to the New York company on the 
ground that the name of the New York 
company is so similar to that of the 
domestic corporation as to mislead the 
public. The Maryland company also 
writes fire and allied lines. Pointing 
out that he believes both companies 
adopted and used their respective names 
in good faith, Commissioner Gontrum 
also said that it appears that the name 
of the foreign corporation is so similar 
to that of the domestic corporation as 
to mislead the public and he denied the 
application for this reason. 

When the Maryland corporation filed 
its objection to granting a license to the 
New York concern, Commissioner Gon- 
trum asked for a legal opinion on the 
subject from the Attorney-General of 
Maryland. 





affords a much more saleable contract. 
It is one-third shorter in language con- 
tent. It is easier to read and to under- 
stand. From the adjuster’s point of 
view many troublesome ambiguities for- 
merly present have been removed and 
the adjustment of losses should become 
a much simpler operation. 

With widespread use of this form 
after January 1, 1941, the insurance su- 
pervisory authorities and the insuring 
public will have the benefit of a simpler, 
shorter and more clearly worded con- 
tract, more liberal in its provisions, eas- 
ier to read and to understand by layman 
and expert alike. It is believed that this 
new contract will be as universally ac- 
cepted by the general insuring public 
as by companies and their agents and 
by State Insurance Departments. 
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Large Proportion of Great Lakes 
Losses Occur at End of Season 


By S. Donald Livingston 


The recent Winter gale which result- 
ed in heavy losses to shipping on Lake 
Michigan illustrates the necessity of the 
underwriting principle which calls for 
an additional rate on Great Lakes ves- 
sels which go into commission late in 
the season. 

In the case of late attachments, under- 
writers do not have in hand any pre- 
mium earned during the early part of 
the season when the losses are normal- 
ly lighter, and to compensate for this 
the following additionals are added to 
pro rata daily of the navigating rate: 


August sailings .......... “4% 
September sailings ....... V% 
October sailings ......... 1% 
November sailings ........ 1 &% 


/ 
The basic navigating period provided 
in the Lake Hull Policy is from April 
15 midnight to November 15 midnight, 
a period of 229 days. 


G.L.P.A. Statistics 


The actual proportion oi losses which 
fall within the latter part of the lake 
navigating season is indicated from a 
compilation of figures made from statis- 
tics appearing in the annual reports of 
the Great Lakes Protective Association. 
A summary of these figures show that 
over the past ten years approximately 
70% of the total number of losses fall 
within the last four months of the seven 
and one-half month season. 

A relatively larger proportion of the 
losses fall within the last two months of 
the season. The statistics show that 
for the last ten years 44% of the total 
number of losses occurred during Octo- 
ber and November, which months rep- 
resent slightly over one-quarter of the 
season. 

The above figures when broken down 
to the basis of two five-year periods 
show little variation with the ten-year 
average. During the past ten years the 
months of October and November, with 
few exceptions, have been the heaviest 
months of losses. 

Higher on a Dollar Basis 


It should be noted that the figures 
mentioned relate to the number of losses. 
On a dollar basis the proportion of losses 
which fall within the last two months 
of the lake navigating season is even 
higher. The statistics indicate that 
about 47% or nearly 50% of the total 
amount of losses occur during the last 
quarter of the season. This indicates 
that in addition to the increase in the 
frequency of losses during October and 
November, the losses become more 
severe. 

As previously stated this analysis is 
based upon tables appearing in the an- 
nual reports of the Great Lakes Pro- 
tective Association showing the “Per- 
centage of Accidents by Months.” These 
figures represent the record of an aver- 
age of 91 vessels over a period of ten 
years; in other words, 910 vessel years. 


Total Losses 


The foregoing figures do not include 
any total losses as the fleet of vessels 
entered in the Great Lakes Protective 
Association have suffered no total losses 
since 1928. Thus the figures do not take 
into consideration the fact that most of 
the total losses of the past have been 
sustained during the closing months of 
the season. 

The 1936 season had an unusually 
large number of non-association total 


losses, but the dates on which they fell 
are typical. There were seven total 
f which five were during the 
Fall and Winter months. Four of the 
five were the result of storms and the 
fifth was attributed to fog. The list of 
total losses during the 1936 season with 
their dates are as follows: ; 

June 11—“Aycliffe Hall” sunk in col- 
lision with the S.S. “Edward J. Ber- 
wind” near Long Point, Ont., during a 
heavy fog. 

July 29—“Material Service” foundered 
in a squall near Chicago. 

August 30—‘Benmable” sunk in colli- 
sion with S.S. “Lafayette” in the St. 
Lawrence River during heavy fog. 

October 17—“San Merchant” capsized 
in a gale on Lake Erie. 

November 8 — “J. Oswald 
‘tranded in the Straits of 
during snow storm. 

November 15—‘Sidney E. 
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stranded at Fairport, Ohio, during heavy 
weather. 

December 2—“Burlington” stranded 
near Holland, Mich., and broke up dur- 
ing a heavy gale. 

Catastrophes of the Past 

Further justification for the penalty 
for late attachment is the fact that the 
major disasters of lake history have 
been during the closing months of navi- 
gation. The greatest maritime disaster 
on the Great Lakes was on November 
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7, 1913, when seventeen vessels foun 
dered in a raging gale on Lake Fy, 
with a loss of life of 248 persons. ¥ 

On October 19, 1916, “Black Friday” 
‘o shipping and insurance interests, four 
vessels sank in a gale on Lake Eric 
with fifty lives lost. e 

October of 1929 was also a bad mont) 
with three vessels lost during storms 
\.ith a loss of life of eighty-two Persons 

Exception Proves Rule 

To bear out the underlying Principle 
being discussed here, it is interestins 
from sections appearing in the associa. 
tion’s annual report of 1939. “Ther 
were no accidents in which our ships 
were involved that could be classed as 
major disasters, and we are glad to re. 
port that there were no total losses” 
the report said. In another section ap- 
pears what may be considered one oj 
the reasons for this good record: “The 
season was entirely devoid of whok 
gales and low temperatures. Under 
these unusual conditions of weather 
Summer schedules were maintained up 
to the last sailings, save for delays }y 
the most prolonged dense fogs known 
in lake navigation for several years 
past.” 

Despite this comparatively good 
weather during 1939, 46% of the total 
amount of the season’s losses occurred 
during October (27%) and November 
(19%). 


Vessels in Commission 


Some consideration must be given t 
the question of whether or not the large 
proportion of losses occurring in Octo- 
ber and November are the result of a 
larger number of vessels in commission 
during those months. 

The statistics cover a period of ten 
years, during which there have been 
years where the larger proportion of 
vessels were in commission during the 
early months of the season. Except for 
years of extremely high activity, vessels 
start to lay up for the Winter during 
November; yet during seven of the past 
ten years the losses for November have 
been higher than during October. 

The highest monthly percentage of 
loss occurred in November of 1934, the 
figure being 62.58% of the total amount 
of losses for that year. Vessel move- 
ments during the closing days of that 
season were materially less than in 
other years. 





INS. LAWYER DUMAS DEAD 

Judge H. C. S. Dumas died in London 
recently at the age of 74. He retired 
last year, after eight years as a County 
Court judge. He was the second son of 
H, J. P. Dumas of Lloyd’s, and was 
educated at Winchester and Cambridge, 
where he took a second class in the 
History Tripos in 1887. Five years later 
he was called to the bar, and built up 
a large practice in the Admiralty Court, 
where he was concerned in numerous 
insurance cases. He was made a County 
Court judge in 1931, being appointed to 
one of the new circuits created in that 
year to deal with the growing work of 
the county courts in and near London. 
He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. 


FINED BY NEW YORK COURT 


Justices Wieboldt, Pearlman and Flood, 
sitting in Special Sessions, New York 
County, sentenced Arthur Scheller to 2 
fine of $100 or thirty days in the work- 
house. Mr. Scheller paid the fine. And 
in addition thereto Mr. Scheller was 
sentenced to thirty days in the work- 
house but execution of sentence was 
suspended during good behavior, This 
action was taken on a complaint made 
by State Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink in which Scheller was 
charged with transacting business as a! 
insurance broker without a license. 


ON PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association has placed Bradford Smith, 
Charles T. Monk and John W. Doriss 
on its executive committee. The com 
mittee has elected Mr. Payne chairmat, 
Mr. Glendening vice-chairman, and fe 
elected J. Anderson Trump secretary. 
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1 A motorist from the South driving his car in a Northern state 2 No policeman could tell him where he might find an agent who 
had an automobile accident involving injuries to a small boy. represented the company in which he was insured. 


a YORAUA 





3 Then, he tried calling on insurance agents and several replied, 4 Finally a Travelers agent informed him that the company in 
“Sorry, can’t help you; it’s not my company.” which he was insured was licensed in only five states. 





As a friendly service, The Travelers agent furnished an acci- 6 “You've taught me an important lesson, Mr. Agent, and next 
5 dent report for the motorist to fill in and mail to a com- time I’ll buy Travelers insurance. There is nothing like having 
petitive insurance company. The motorist went on his way re- courteous service when you travel and I’ve seen Travelers Agents’ 
joicing. signs everywhere.” 








THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Roeber Reports to Compensation 
Council on Active Year’s Work 


One Outstanding Feature Is New Experience Rate Plan; 
Steady Progress Continues With Retrospective Rating 
Method; Uninsured Risk Problem Improving 


How the new experience rating plan 
is taking place of the old and the steady 
progress that has been made in retro- 
spective rating of compensation risks 
were two important features of the an- 
nual report of W. F. Roeber, general 
manager, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, which held its an- 
nual meeting in New York December 5. 
The report relates that the new experi- 
ence rating plan is now being filed with 
the various state authorities concurrenf- 
ly with the filing of general rate revi- 
sions. The plan has been approved in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Utah 
and Wisconsin. 

When the plan was under considera- 
tion by the rates committee of the coun- 
cil, it was generally believed the new 
plan would require some increase in ex- 
penses of the National Council. This 
additional cost will, as near as can be 
determined, involve both additional ma- 
chine rental and additional personnel. 

Retrospective Rating 


As to retrospective rating, Mr. Roeber 
reports that during the year the steady 
increase in number of risks operating 
under it has continued. Following is 
shown by calendar year the number of 
retrospective risks, having operations in 
national council jurisdictions, that have 
been filed with and approved by the 
New York office: 1936, 1; 1937, 38; 1938, 
132; 1939, 251; 1940*, 265. Total, 687. 

*To October 15. 


Ratio to Standard Risks 


The report continues: “Approximately 
80% of the risks previously written un- 
der the retrospective plan have renewed 
their coverage on the same basis. This 
and the increasingly large number of 
new risks testifies to the popularity of 
the plan with the buying public. 

“In my 1939 report it was noted that 
on the basis of seventy-two retrospec- 
tive rating adjustments, the indicated 
ratio of the retrospective to standard 
premium was .785. As of October 15, 
1940, with more than three times as 


many promulgations under the plan, or 
251, this ratio of retrospective to stand- 
ard premium remains substantially the 
same, .799. The aggregate results on 
the basis of these 251 promulgations are 
summarized below.” 


Premiums in 
National 


Total Council 
Premiums Jurisdictions 
Standard Premium.... $4,702,776 $2,940,221 
Retrospective Premium 3,756,516 2,331,049 
Ratio Retrospective Pre- 
mium to Standard 
Premitum. ...0.+. .799 .793 


“The incurred losses in states under 
jurisdiction of the council on these risks 
amounted to $1,246,987, indicating a loss 
ratio on the basis of standard premium 
of 42.4%, and a loss ratio upon a retro- 
spective basis of 53.5%. The results of 
these ratings in terms of minimum pre- 


mium, standard premium and maximum 
premium are shown in the following 
table: 
Total 
Premium 
Ratings Promulgated ............ 251 


Standard Premium $4,702,776 


Retrospective Premium .......... 3,756,516 
Ratio Retrospective Premium to 
Standard Premium .......... .799 


“Tt will be noted that 207 of the 251 
retrospective rating adjustments devel- 
oped a premium below the standard pre- 
mium. These risks on the basis of 
standard premium accounted for 84% 
of the standard premium on all of the 
risks for which adjustments were pro- 
mulgated. 

Saving in Administration 

“There has been no substantial change 
in the extent or the basis of the rate 
administrative work of the council either 
in the states over which it has adminis- 
trative jurisdiction or the setup of its 
bureaus. However, current figures indi- 
cate that the volume of work handled 


(Continued on Page 114) 


NAIA Reaches Agreement with Cos. 
On Countersignature of Policies 


One of the accomplishments of the 
past few weeks was the agreement 
reached between the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and an authorized com- 
mittee of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives on the question of 
the countersignature of insurance poli- 
cies and bonds by resident local licensed 
insurance agents, as distinguished from 
salaried company employes licensed as 
insurance agents. Both sides now feel 
that with the satisfactory completion of 
this agreement that greater recognition 
will be given to agents compensated on 
a commission basis. Terms of the 
agreement follow: 


Hereafter No Direct Business 


1. No company member of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 


shall hereafter accept business direct. 
The object of this agreement being not 
only to terminate overhead writing, a 
practice contrary to a long-established 
principle of the National Association, 
but also that all business will flow free- 
ly through commissioned agency chan- 
nels. 

2. On all business where a contract 
of insurance is negotiated by an agent 
or broker who is a non-resident of the 
state where the property insured, or the 
insurable interest protected is located, 
every policy of insurance or bond shall 
be countersigned by a local resident 
agent who is compensated on a commis- 
sion basis and shall not be countersigned 
by a salaried company employe. How- 
ever, in any case where it is necessary 
to execute an emergency bond, where 

(Continued on Page 102) 


Two Accident Bureaus 
In Dinner Get-together 


TOM HOOK THE CHIEF HOST 





Personal A. & H. Leaders Entertained 
Midwesterners at St. Regis, N. Y.; 
Both Hold Executive Meetings 


Last evening at St. Regis Hotel, New 
York, the governing committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters were the hosts to prac- 
tically the entire official family of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, officers and executive commit- 


teemen included. It was a delightfully 
informal dinner party with Thomas 
Hook, Standard Accident, as the chief 
host, befitting his rank as governing 
committee chairman of the Personal 
Accident Bureau. This gathering, the 
first of its kind, marks a closer rela- 
tionship between the two principal or- 
ganizations in the accident and health 
business. An atmosphere of solidarity 
and harmony prevails which is whole- 
some for this fast-growing branch of 
the business. 


Good Fellowship Reigned 


Good fellowship reigned supreme at 
the St. Regis affair. Speech-making 
was confined to a few words of wel- 
come to the out-of-towners by Chair- 
man Hook. The hosts included the fol- 
lowing prominent members of the Per- 
sonal Accident Bureau: 

Thomas Hook, Standard Accident; 
W. H. Howland and Fred G. Walters, 
General Accident; Ray A. Payne and 
E. S. Fallow, Travelers; W. E. Kipp, 
Indemnity Co. of North America; Ed- 
ward H. O’Connor, Bankers Indemnity ; 





Harry Prevost, United States F. & G.; 
F. Leroy Templeman, Maryland Casual- 
ty; George Goodwin, B. M. _Anderson 
Between Between 
Minimum Minimum & Standard & Maximum 
Premium Standard Maximum Premium 
22 85 37 7 
$1,504,279 $2,440,128 $708,201 $50,168 
943,896 1.920.231 813,079 79,310 
.627 -787 1.148 1.581 





and Laurence Soper, Connecticut Gen- 


eral; Logan Bidle, Aetna Life; Neil J. 
Brown and Joseph H. Garneau, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; Fred G. 


Burgoyne, 
Charles F. 
nett, United States Casualty; 
Brann, secretary-treasurer of 
reau. 


Also Ray L. Hills, Great American 
Indemnity; John F. Lydon, Ocean Acci- 
dent; Francis S. Perryman, Royal In- 
demnity; W. F. White, Globe, Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity companies; James 
N. Whitaker, Employers’ Liability; Dr. 
C. V. Everitt, Preferred Accident; J. 
Arthur Mullen and Theodore Schwarz, 
both of Standard Accident, and Stephen 
McLaughlin, Massachusetts Bonding. 


New Amsterdam Casualty; 
McLaughlin and John Ben- 
Ralph N 
the bu- 


H. & A. Conference Keymen 


Guests of the Personal Accident Bu- 
reau included some of the leading A. & 
H. executives of the mid-west. They 
follow: Paul Clement, Minnesota Com- 
mercial Men’s, president of the H. & A. 
Conference; John M. Powell, Loyal 
Protective, executive committee chair- 
man of the conference; Harold R. Gor- 
don, its executive secretary; James E. 
Powell, Provident Life & Accident, im- 
mediate past president of the Confer- 
ence; F. B. Alldredge, Occidental Life 
of Los Angeles, first ‘vice-president of 
the conference; O. F. Davis, Illinois 
Bankers Life, its secretary. The party 
also included these executive committee- 
men: 


S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & 
A.; George F. Manzelmann, North 
American Accident; C. W. Young, Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass.; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, Federal Life of Chicago; 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, Chi- 


cago; A. D. Johnson, United Insurance 


(Continued on Page 114) 


American Auto Enters 
Comprehensive Field 


HARRY LEES PICKED FOR POST 
President Schleyer Says Auto Lines 
Continue to Be Major Interest, but 
Resagaines Present Trend 
Of wide interest in casualty circles 
this week was the announcement by ( 
lL. Schleyer, president, American Auto- 
mobile of St. Louis, that Harry Lees, 
assistant manager, New York office, 
United States F. & G., was joining the 
company’s home office staff with duties 
in connection with comprehensive poli- 


cies. Mr. Lees, who will assume his 
new post not later than January 1, 1941, 
will be elected vice-president of Ameri- 


can Automobile at its annual meeting in 
January. 


Mr. Schleyer said that American 
Auto’s major concern will continue to 
be the automobile lines. He expressed 


the opinion, however, that the trend in 
the insurance business seems to be 
toward multiple cover contracts and 
pointed to this trend as justifying the 
company’s present interest in the com 
prehensive policy. Mr. Schleyer further 


said that it has been the _ traditional 
policy of American Auto to keep pre- 
pare to meet the constantly changing 
conditions in the business. 
Harry Lees’ Career 

Harry Lees, a native New Yorker, is 
an alumnus of Alfred College, graduat- 
ing in 1927 and then having taken a 


vear’s post-graduate study at Columbia 
University. His business career began 
immediately thereafter and has been 
devoted to casualty insurance exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Lees entered the casualty busi- 
ness as an employe of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. He served that organization in 
various capacities until March, 1934, 
when he resigned to become superin- 
tendent, automobile department, in the 
United States F. & G.’s New York met- 
ropolitan office. Two years later he was 
promoted to superintendent for all cas- 
ualty lines and in 1937 was appointed 
assistant manager, which post he has 
held until his resignation recently to 
join forces with the American Auto. 

His insurance career has covered a 
wide range of activities. He has lec- 
tured extensively on insurance subjects, 
delivering the casualty lectures in the 
New York Insurance Society’s broker's 
qualification course in 1939. He is a 
member of the Casualty & Surety Club, 
the Insurance Federation of New York, 
New York Board of Trade (insurance 
section) and the Casualty Automobile 
Underwriters Association of New York. 


C. C. Gardiner for Chairman 


Hartford Steam Boiler V.-P. Slated to. 
Head Casualty Managers of N. Y.; 
Annual Meeting on Dec. 18 
Curtiss C. Gardiner, vice-president, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co, in charge of its Greater New 
York operations, is slated to be the next 








chairman of the Casualty Managers 
Association of New York. Annual meet- 
ing of this organization will be held 


December 18 in Drug & Chemical Club, 
at which time the present chairman, 
Charles S. Ashley, Jr., Maryland Cas- 
ualty’s resident vice-president, will re- 
port on the year’s activities. Election 
of officers will take place. 

At the November luncheon session the 
managers discussed the office agent sit- 
uation in New York, with frankness 
prevailing on all sides. 


N. J. ASSIGNED ‘RISKS 


The Compensation Rating & Inspec 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has issued 
another circular relating to assigned 
risks, in which are listed those cases in 


sured under the assigned risk plan whos: 
expirations are during January and 
February, so that the companies may 
review the risks for possible acceptance 
as regular business. 
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Woman Fidelity-Surety Manager 
In Kansas City Is Also Aviatrix 


Frances Kypke of Massachusetts Bonding Has Many-Sided 
Career; Besides Civic and Aviation Activities She 


Likes “Blood and Thunder” Mystery Stories’ 


In the fidelity-surety managerial ranks 
it is a man’s size job these days to keep 
up with the swift pace of competition 
and abreast of trends and developments 
particularly in connection with national 
The 


an overwhelming majority of 


defense work. record 


points to 


program 


men handling this type of technical work 
and this fact 
the good job being done by Miss Frances 
Kypke, manager of bonding 
Kansas City branch office of the Massa- 


alone makes impressive 


lines in the 


chusetts Bonding. She has held this 
post for the past five years and is the 
only woman in Kansas City handling 


such a job, according to authoritative 
information received from that city 
Miss Kypke, attractive and capable, 
includes among her activities much avia- 
tion and Chamber of Commerce work 


Last June the Surety Managers Club 
of Kansas City i 
elected its 


she 


and 
Miss 


was organized 


was secretary Kypk« 


is also a member of the Women’s Cham 


ber of Commerce of her city which is 
said to be the only women’s C. of C 
in the country having a voting member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. In addition to serving as a di- 
rector she is public relations chairman 
of this organization. Her first project 


in this capacity was to organize Kansas 
City women’s representation at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. 

But of all the the 
Women’s Chamber Miss 
Kypke is most proud of the aid given 


undertakings of 
of Commerce 


to poor families in Kansas City during 
the extremely hot last 
Successfully staged was a 


weather Sum- 


mer. “Penny 
Ice” baseball game, an annual affair in 
Ruppert Stadium. Thousands of dollars 
were raised for the fund which is kept 
up each year by public subscription to 
pay the cost of ice distributed daily to 


the poor. If they can, they pay one 
cent for twenty-five pounds of ice; if 
not, they get the ice free. 


Studying to Be an Aviatrix 
Aside from business and civic activi- 
ties Miss Kypke is interested 
and art. She’s also a student 
aviatrix, having already completed her 
ground school taking 
flight training this Fall. She is finance 
chairman of the Kansas City unit of 
the Women’s National Aeronautical As- 
sociation took the 
lier this year in an effort to standardize 
airmarkings in Missouri. Miss Kypke 
helped to raise funds so as to secure 
WPA financing for labor and paint; 
secured the cooperation of civic groups 


in outdoor 
sports 
her 


course is 


which initiative ear- 


in a large number of small Missouri 
towns. The result has been that CAA 
representatives in Kansas City have 


agreed to furnish a pilot to fly over 
the state, plotting where the airmarkings 
should be made. Miss Kypke’s activities 
in this connection were so much appre- 
ciated that the Women’s National Aero- 
nautical Association recently gave a 
party in her honor. 

Her own flying course has been taken 
under the supervision of the Missouri 





FRANCES KYPKE 


\viation Institute operating under the 
CAA training program for non-college 
groups, Having a pilot’s license is the 
realization of a cherished ambition. 
Swimming, golf, horseback riding and 


tennis all make their bid for Frances 
Kypke’s attention. For the past year, 
she says, her golf has improved as a 


from “Duke” Leland 
Kansas City pro. 
indicates her 


instruction 
well known 
accompanying picture 


result of 


torm 
Nearly 10 Years With Mass. Bonding 
Next March will mark Miss Kypke’s 
tenth anniversary with the Massachusetts 
Jonding. She started in its Kansas City 
branch (of which F. G. Packwood is 
manager) in secretarial and clerical capa- 
city, progressed to her present post as 
bonding manager in five years’ time. Her 
first insurance job was with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety as secretary to the 
office manager in its Kansas City branch. 
\s preparatory work she took secretarial 
training, art school and college courses. 
The Eastern Underwriter asked Miss 
Kypke about her special hobbies and she 
responded: “Reading ‘blood and thun‘ler’ 
mystery and detective stores, art in many 
forms, and eating fine food.” 





MUST PAY SURETIES 
Embezzling City Treasurer in Mich. and 
Auditor of His Books Ordered by 
Judge to Make Good 

Judge Arthur J, Tuttle of Federal dis- 
trict court at Bay City, Mich., has or- 
dered payment of $20,533 to two bonding 
companies by Dexter G. Conklin, former 
city treasurer who was convicted of em- 
bezzling municipal funds in 1936. The 
court also ordered Jonathan Cook, Chi- 
cago, who audited Conklin’s books short- 
ly before discovery of the shortage to 
pay the sureties $16,658. 

Conklin was sentenced to serve a five 
to fifteen-year prison sentence but his 
sentence was commuted by the governor 
Dec. 30, 1936, after he had served less 
than six months. 

Judge Tuttle said that Conklin un- 
doubtedly had embezzled a larger sum 
than could be proved. He held Cook 
liable for failure to discover the pecula- 
tion. 

Maryland Casualty and United States 
F. & G. which bonded Conklin, paid 
Bay City $12,969 and $3,791, respectively. 


O. D. Rates Take 33 1-3% 

Approximate Reduction 
Cc. W. HOBBS CITES EXPERIENCE 
Tells Commissioners That Occupational 


Disease Hazard, Based on 1934-37 
Figures, Less Serious Than Supposed 





A valuable contribution to the statis- 
tical record on occupational diseases was 
made by Clarence W. Hobbs, the com- 
missioners’ special representative on the 
staff of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance in his supplemental 


report Monday to the mid-year meet- 
ing in New York of the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Commissioners. Mr. 
Hobbs turned in a 25-page document, 
impressive and authoritative, which con 
tained eight pages of exhibits on aggre- 
gate O.D. experience embracing policy 
years 1934 to The last 
five pages of his report set forth the 
table of 
adopted 


1937 combined. 


occupational 
the 
committee handling this matter on Sep- 


latest revised 


disease rates, by special 





CLARENCE W. HOBBS 


tember 18 and October 26, 1940, together 
with revised underwriting rules. 


Effect of Rate Reductions 

Discussing this revision Mr. Hobbs 
pointed out that the rates established 
in 1936 took a 25% approximate reduc- 
tion a year ago and now have been fur- 
ther reduced by approximately 33 1-3%, 
the result of the two cuts being that 
specific O.D. rates are now on the aver- 
age about half of what they were in 
1936 and the years immediately follow- 
ing. But he pointed out that the reduc- 
tion is not uniform for all classifications. 
In eighteen classifications, he said, spe- 
cific O.D. rates and elements were dis- 
continued. These had an aggregate pay- 
roll for the four years 1934-37 of $314,- 
000,000. Most of them carried a low rate 
and had shown very little if anything in 
the way of loss experience. 

In the case of five classes, having an 
aggregate payroll for the same period 
of about $13,000,000, the rates were re- 
duced more than 331-3%. Twenty-five 
more classifications, with aggregate pay- 
roll of $365,000,000, also took a reduc- 
tion of 331-3%. For ten classes having 
aggregate payroll of about $132,000,000 
present rates were retained, or, in case 
of three classes, increased. Mr. Hobbs 
listed all of these classifications. 

In the chemical classification, he ex- 
plained, a different method of applying 
O.D. rates and elements is used, They 
are determined by the product manu- 
factured and Mr. Hobbs described the 
process. Rates in this classification took 
somewhat less than a 33 1-3% reduction, 
payroll involved being about $39,000,000 
for the four year period. No change was 





December 6, 1949 














Filing Rates in Arkansas 


Prominent in Mr. Hobbs’ report was 
his comment on the recent referendym 
vote of approval in Arkansas which yil] 
shortly put into effect the workmen’; 
compensation act. This act of the voters 
leaves but one single exception to the 
nation-wide acceptance of the principle 
of workmen’s compensation, Mr. Hobbs 
said, and two important fields of Feq. 
eral jurisdiction, namely, employers’ ja. 
bility under the Federal employers’ |ja. 
bility act and under the Jones act. The 
National Council on Compensation Ip. 
surance is now making rate filings jp 
Arkansas, and arranging for an admin. 
istrative bureau to administer the rates 








eee 


made in the general O.D. loading which 
remains 2 cents for classifications, with 
a rate in excess of 50 cents. 1 cent for 
all others. 


Hazard Less Serious than Supposed 

Commenting on the O.D. rating pro- 
eram Mr. Hobbs told how it was de- 
signed to meet an emergency situation 
arising out of the depression; spoke of 
the serious situation in a big tunneling 
project which resulted in a large nun- 
ber of deaths, attributed to silicosis, that 
was exploited in Congress and became a 
political issue. Underwriters, not with- 


out reason, became gencrally alarmed 
They had some serious cases _ before 
them, 

But the accumulation of experience, 


which began with policy year 1934, has 
indicated that the hazard is less serious 
than was supposed. In Mr. Hobbs’ 
opinion: “There remain the possibilities 
that occupational disease cases are slow 
in developing, that the record does not 
show up all the outstanding cases nor 
the final cost of those cases, and the 
further possibility that in another severe 
depression another wave of occupational 
disease cases might roll in. That mucl 
may fairly be advanced as reasons for 
not trusting too implicitly in the ex- 
perience record. It cannot be seriously 
questioned that, if the reported statis- 
tics are entitled to be given full credi- 
bility, the specific rates for a number 
of the classifications are still altogether 
too high.” 

The report noted that the experience 
record is admittedly more adequate with 
respect to payroll covered than with re- 
spect to duration, the statistics cover- 
ing only four years. This may be taken 
said Mr. Hobbs, as justifying a some- 
what conservative approach to the modi- 
fication of the existing system in the 
direction of the experience. 

The expectation is that a new revi 
sion will be made, with one or possibly 
two years of additional experience avail- 
able, and then “possibly exhibits can be 
prepared showing whether losses indi- 
cated in the earlier years have show 
any real development.” Mr, Hobbs felt 
that in the light of such experience ant 
such exhibits “it should be possible to 
put the matter of occupational disease 
rates on a sounder basis, determining 
how much of the losses is covered by 
the general loading, and how much can 
properly be added to particular classes 
in the form of specific rates or elements 
to cover a hazard demonstrably greater 
than normal, as indicated by the ex 
perience, or how much can be added to 
cover an unusual potential hazard and 
make that class of risk in which tt 
exists insurable.” 

Closing his report on this subject Mr 
Hobbs said: “It is to be hoped that the 
policy followed, in this revision and i 
the preceding one alike, of discarding 
the more minute specific rates will be 
continued, confining the specific rates 
to a relatively small number of class 
fications, where the occupational diseas 
hazard is genuine and substantial.” 

New Experience Rating Plan 

As regards the new experience ratinf 
plan, adopted by the National Council 
approval of it was so general when sub 
mitted to supervisory officials that tht 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Dishonesty is a very formidable fac- 
tor in business life. However, it 1s 
seldom recognized as a problem because 
business men are occupied for the most 
part, with the study of problems that 
are external to their business. Modern 
business is beset by a good many dis- 
turbing problems such as labor condi- 
tions, market conditions and certain 
types of legislation. These conditions 
require considerable time and attention 
and call for large expenditures, but all 
of these are freely given in the attempt 
to eliminate these disturbing elements 
from business life. Dishonesty is as 
much a problem to modern business as 
any of these other difficulties and per- 
haps even more so for this problem is 
an internal one carries far more 
danger for a business concern than per- 
all of its external prob- 


and 


haps any or 
The power of employes to in- 
jure, even wreck a business, by em- 
bezzlement of funds appears to be a 
far greater danger to business than any- 
thing that may threaten it from outside. 
The claim department of large surety 
companies today may be looked upon as 
a kind of laboratory where observations 
can be made and findings tabulated 
which should be, and, in many instances 
are, as acceptable by business concerns 
as conclusions passed on to it from 
laboratories of other concerns. Claim 
departments, dealing as they do with 
every conceivable kind of dishonesty, 
with all types of embezzlers, are familiar 
with methods used to steal funds and 
the devices used to cover up the short- 
age. Hence, the claim department, is in 
an excellent position to pass on to the 
business men, careful observations with 
reference to the dishonesty problem. 


$250,000,000 in Annual Defaults 


Perhaps the first observation to be 
mentioned is the fact that dishonesty 
does not appear to be something that can 
be removed through any _ educational 
processes or scientific experiment. It is 
conservatively estimated that each year 
defaulters take from American business 
approximately $250,000,000 and about 
one-tenth of this sum is covered by 
surety bonds. The annual loss does not 
fall below this sum, but rather tends 
to exceed it for the figures tabulated by 
the actuaries indicate that the amount 
stolen each year becomes greater. It 
appears evident, therefore, that business 
cannot resort to education or science in 
order to eliminate the dishonesty fea- 
ture from business. This is true because 
the motives which prompt people to 
steal do not change from year to year 
but remain constant. People will steal 
tomorrow for the same reason that they 
did today. There will always be the 
various types of defaulters that surety 
companies are called upon to deal with 
annually. 


lems. 


Embezzlement Factors 


The only known way that business 
can cope with dishonesty is to be cush- 
toned against it by adequate surety 
bonds. I do not know of any other 
device or remedy that can be employed. 
Industry may always have to take cer- 
tain risks with other problems, such as 
labor disputes and market conditions, 
but it does not have to risk dishonesty 
for the surety companies, for reasonable 
consideration, are willing to assume this 
risk, 


In every case of embezzlement there 


The Problem of Dishonesty 
By Frederick W. Selsor 


Research Attorney, Bonding Claim Department 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


was always three factors, the motive, 
the opportunity to steal and opportuni- 
ties for concealment. The motive we 
have already mentioned and this is a 
constant factor. This is the human ele- 
ment in the problem and it defies diag- 
nosis. Psychologists have said much 
about motives and have given us con- 
siderable information with reference to 
human behavior, but it is the claim 
man’s opinion based upon careful ob- 
servation that human nature is still un- 
predictable and no personnel director 
or other individual is able to determine 
which persons are desirable as em- 
ployes and which may become dishon- 
est. Thus, the personal element is al- 
ways present with no satisfactory way 
of eliminating it. 

The second factor, which has to do 
with opportunities for theft may to 
some extent be controlled. About all 
that modern business can do is to place 
some reliance upon the system and make 
it sufficiently air-tight so that possibili- 
ties of theft are eliminated. 


No Sure Way to Guarantee Honesty 


Here again the claim man is able to 
state that such possibilities cannot en- 
tirely be removed. Bookkeeping sys- 
tems and competent auditors are essen- 
tial and they do minimize opportunities 
to steal to a great degree, but they do 
not prevent dishonesty. No matter how 
air-tight or streamlined a business con- 
cern may be, it cannot become so me- 
chanical that all need for trust and con- 
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fidence has been entirely removed. Busi- 
ness cannot be conducted on any such 
“button pushing” system. Certain indi- 
viduals in the organization will have to 
be trusted. Confidence will have to be 
placed in them and those in authority 
will have to depend upon these indi- 
viduals not to violate that confidence 
and trust. This is especially true of 
very large concerns, 

So we see that it is extremely doubt- 
ful if business will ever reach the point 
where it can become so mechanized as 
to remove all need for such human re- 
lationships. In the claim department of 
every surety company there are many 
cases where such a trusted individual 
embezzled substantial sums of money, 
betrayed confidence of all his friends 
and in many cases, injured an entire 
neighborhood. The most disheartening 
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Frederick W. Selsor 


Frederick W. Selsor came into the 
national limelight a few years ago when 
he scored a hit as a sales speaker at the 
New England Agents’ Associations con- 
vention. This talk was followed by his 
appearance on the program of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
that year. Since then he has made fre- 
quent appearances at bankers’ meet- 
ings, civic clubs and insurance gather- 
ings, one of the most recent being at 
an evening affair of the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey. He 
spoke then on “How to Become a Suc- 
cessful Embezzler.” 

A keen student of psychology, Mr. 
Selsor has made a study of thefts in 
business and has the happy faculty of 
placing before his audience actual case 
histories which they can use effectively 
in their sales approaches to clients. 

Starting his insurance career fifteen 
years ago Mr. Selsor’s entire experience 
has been in the claims end of the busi- 
ness. Before joining the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty in 1931 he was with Detroit Fidel- 
ity & Surety. He devoted his early 
years alternatively teaching and attend- 
ing universities. 








and tragic cases in the claim depart- 
ments involve just such individuals and 
this happens despite competent audi- 
tors and adequate bookkeeping systems. 


Covering Up Theft 


The third factor of the dishonesty 
problem concertis opportunities to con- 
ceal theft. It should be stated that the 
opportunity to steal is usually associated 
with some available means to cover up 
the theft. These two are as closely 
associated as the Siamese twins. Obvi- 
ously, the defaulter would hesitate to 
steal unless he felt that there were some 
satisfactory means of avoiding detec- 
tion, Where one factor is present it usu- 
ally implies the presence of the other. 

In dealing with defaulters it has been 
our observation that they are oppor- 
tunity-minded, That is, they begin to 
survey the organization and seek for 
some means by or through which they 
may abstract funds. They watch the 
way the petty cash is handled, the way 
the system is conducted, what the audi- 
tors do or do not do. Generally speak- 
ing, the bigger the business the more 
quickly will the defaulter find some 
“loop-hole” which he may use to his 
advantage. 

When the opportunity to steal is pre- 
sented or found the embezzler usually 
is able to engineer some means to cover 
his peculations; at least, for a short 
time. When such an individual finds his 
way into a business organization he will 
generally find some way to unite both 
of these factors and within a reason- 
able time thereafter there will be a 
large shortage of funds and again book- 
keeping systems and competent auditors 
will not prevent it. 

So, from a claim man’s point of view, 
no business can afford to take any 
It cannot af- 
ford to be without adequate surety 
bonds, It cannot be sure that it will be 
forever exempt from theft. Because it 
has continued for a good many years 
without any embezzlements taking place 
is no reason why there will not be one. 
Lightning may never have struck in a 
certain area, but every reasonable man 
believes in protection against lightning 
through lightning rods or other means. 
He may never have had a fire in his 
home, but no one need argue with him 
about the value and need of fire insur- 
ance. The driver of a car may never 
have had an accident, but he will be 
wise enough to carry sufficient insurance 
in case he has one. 

The same type of reasoning should be 
applied to his business. Dishonesty is 
not confined to any geographical area 
and it is a serious factor which should 
be carefully guarded against. At any 
rate, it is better to have a bond and not 
need it than to need a bond and not 


have one. 
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National Ass’n of Insurance Commissioners 


Meeting 





Gontrum Fearful of 
Municipal Tax Problem 


SITUATION IS COMPLICATED 
Maryland Official Gives Convention Ben- 
efit of American Bar Committee’s Rec- 
ommendations on the Subject 
Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon 
trum put before the final session of the 
National Association of Insurance Com 
missioners on Wednesday the compli 
cated situation of municipal taxation of 
foreign insurance companies, urging that 
the individual commissioners endeavor 
to solve the problem in their own states 
His biggest point was that when, in ad 
dition to the state tax upon premiums, 
a tax is also imposed upon the compa 
nies by municipalities, “it is obvious that 
inequalities may and do arise.” Illustrat- 


ing his point, Mr. Gontrum said: 

“If State A imposed a tax of say 2% upon 
premiums, and the City of X located in said 
tate imposed tax of 2% upon premiums, the 
nsurance iny is paying 4% for the privi 
lege of doing business in State A. Then if 
State B impose 1 tax of 2% upon premiums 
id tl t ‘ no tax imposed by the cities 
n State B, it i costing the company twi¢ is 
uch to do business in State A as it does 

State B.” 

Not only does this inequality in taxa 


tion exist between states but, as munici 
pal tax rates are far from uniform, there 


are inequalities within a number of 
states. Mr. Gontrum pictured the com 
panies as helpless “because it is not 


practicable to vary the rates charged to 
fit the variation in tax either between 
states or within a state 


Is Tax Distribution Fair? 

Assuming that this tax (along with 
others) is ultimately reflected in pre- 
mium rates and therefore borne by pol- 
icyholders, the speaker said “it becomes 
important to ascertain whether this dis- 
tribution of taxes is fairly made be- 
tween the respective states, including 
their local subdivisions.” 

Going into detail Commissioner Gont- 
rum pointed out that local subdivisions 
(municipalities and counties) do not in 
all states possess inherent power to tax 
and not all of them that do possess this 
power exercise it. He brought out that 
where the local subdivisions are free to 
impose privilege and property taxes on 
casualty and surety companies the prac- 
tice is to adopt ordinances which in 
some cases predicate the tax upon the 
premiums written and in other cases a 
flat license fee is imposed. Occasionally 
both. Where the municipalities impose 
a tax upon premiums the overhead in 
connection with reporting such premiums 
enormous. 


Summing up Commissioner Gontrum 
called attention to a careful study of the 
taxation situation by a special committee 


of the American Bar Association, which 
reported at its 1939 meeting in San 
Francisco. Chief among recommenda- 


tions made was that all taxes to be re- 
ceived by localities of insurance com- 
panies be levied and collected as part 
of a state tax, and that no local license 
be required of insurance companies. In- 
stead, the license granted by the state 
should be truly a “state” license en- 
abling companies to transact business at 
any and all points in the state. If local 
taxes cannot be so levied and collected 
the Bar Association committee felt that 
they should be uniform and calculated 
on some basis that will have reason- 
able relation to the business done in the 
particular locality. 

Commissioner Gontrum was fearful 
that unless the states are willing to 
handle this matter of taxation so as to 
make the burden rest equitably upon 
policyholders regardless of the state in 
which they may be located, the result 
will be the assumption of jurisdiction 
over the companies by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


Seen at Commissioners Meeting in New York 





Left to right: 


First Vice-President W. M. Tomlins, Jr., American Surety; 


Percy A. Goodale, Preferred Accident; C. W. Fairchild, Association of Casualty & 


Surety Executives; Ernest Palmer, former Illinois Commissioner. 





Left to right: 


Tom Watters, National Board of Fire Und.; A. W. Spaulding, 


Aetna C. & S.; John A. Marshall, former District of Columbia Commissioner; J. E. 
Lewis, vice-president Aetna Affiliated Co.’s, 





Left to right: 
Executives; Mrs. John H. Galloway, daughter of J. S. Phillips; William Leslie, 
general manager, National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters; J. S. Phillips, chairman 
Great American Indemnity. 


Hervey J. Drake, counsel, Association of Casualty & Surety 





NAIA Agreement 


(Continued from Page 99) 
a commissioned agent is not present 
who is authorized to execute such bond, 
a company manager or other employe, 
having authority under a power of at- 
torney, may execute the bond in the 
first instance in order to produce a valid 
contract between the company and the 
obligee. It is provided that such bond 
is subsequently to be countersigned by 
a resident commissioned agent who shall 
make and retain an office record show- 
ing sufficient information of the trans- 
action as to indicate the essential in- 

formation to preserve a record. 
3. On such business produced by a 
non-resident agent or broker and which 


requires the countersignature of a resi- 
dent local commissioned agent of the 
state where the property or insurable 
interest is located, there shall be a divi- 
sion basis and shall not be countersigned 
mission between the producing agent or 
broker and the countersigning resident 
commissioned agent. This shall produce 
for the countersigning resident agent 
5% of the premium with a minimum of 
$1 and a maximum of $50; provided that 
where the originating agent or broker 
or the company assuming the risk desires 
additional service to be rendered during 
the life of the policy, then and in such 
cases the compensation to be paid to 
the countersigning commissioned resi- 
dent agent shall be a matter of con- 
tract between the parties in interest. 
Parties to the agreement from N.A.I.A. 


es 


Model Resident Agents 
Bill Ready for Study 


C. F. JJ HARRINGTON SUBMITs [7 
Commissioners pwrery to Submit Sug. 
gestions to Improve Proposed Law; 
Its Provisions Outlined 





Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachy- 
setts commissioner, was in the spotlight 
Wednesday morning at the commission- 
ers’ final session as chairman of the 
special committee on uniform counter. 
signature laws. He submitted to the 
association a working model bill “pro- 
viding for the placing of insurance 
through, and the countersigning of cop. 
tracts of insurance and suretyship of 
foreign and alien insurers by, licensed 
resident commissioned agents.” Such a 
bill would provide for the payment of 
commissions on such insurance to local 
resident commissioned agents; provide 
for the licensing of non-resident brok- 
ers, and provide penalties for the viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. Harrington urged that his fellow 
commissioners carefully study the pro- 
posed bill and report back to him their 
suggestions for changes, if any, within 
the next two weeks. He indicated that 
recommendations received would be con- 
sidered on their merits and all commis- 
sioners will be advised if any of the 
changes submitted are to be incorporated 
into the proposed bill, which, in turn, 
will be submitted to legislators for 
adoption. 

Among the principal sections of the 
proposed bill is Section 3 providing for 
insurance through resident agents when 
required. 

Exceptions to provisions of Section 3 
are (a) any contract of life insurance; 
(b) any contract covering rolling stock 
of any railroad or covering any vessel, 
aircraft or motor carrier used in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, etc.; (c) any 
contract of insurance covering property 
in transit through the particular state 
in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
(d) any contract of insurance negotiated, 
continued, renewed, exchanged, rein- 
stated, converted or revised by a salaried 
employe of the insurer who has pre- 
sented satisfactory evidence to the com- 
missioner that it operates solely on the 
direct writing basis. 

Finally as to non-resident broker's li- 
cense the proposed bill provides that 
“the applicant shall not be required to 
pass an examination in order to qualify 
for such a license if the commissioner 
is satisfied as to his competency. Each 
non-resident broker’s license shall expire 
one year following its issuance, subject 
to prior termination upon the holder 
ceasing to be a licensed broker in his 
home state; and any such license may 
be revoked by the commissioner in the 
manner provided by law in the case of 
resident broker or any foreign insurer 
may be applied to non-residents. 

Any licensed resident agent or non 
resident broker or any foreign insurer 
shall, upon conviction by a court 0! 
competent jurisdiction of any violation 
of any of the provisions of Section 3, 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
$25 nor more than $100. 


were President P. H. Midyette, Vice- 
President R. W. Forshay, Executive 
Committee Chairman Sidney O. Smith, 
Secretary and Counsel W. H. Bennett, 
and Executive Committeemen L. W. Gar- 
lichs, T. G. Reeden and Terrell Woosley. 

Signers of the agreement from the 
Association of C. & S. Executives were 
E. J. Bond, Jr., president Maryland Cas- 
ualty; Kenneth Spencer, president Globe 
Indemnity; M. W. Heard, vice-president 
Hartford Accident; James A. Hall, as 
sistant agency secretary Travelers, and 
Frank A. Christensen, vice-president Fr 
delity & Casualty. 
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Over-the-Road ‘Truck Insurance Is 


————— ————e 


Considered Good Business 


Vast Progress Made in Twenty Years’ Time; Line Unregulated and 
Undesirable Then; Now Improved by Intensive Safety 


Today over-the-road truck insurance is 
considered a desirable line to push by 
casualty underwriters and agents. Twen- 
ty years ago conditions in this field were 
chaotic. In refreshing contrast, rates are 
now becoming stabilized, safety require- 
ments vastly improved under the stim- 
ulus of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulation plus the efforts of in- 
dividual operators. A bright future for 
the trucking industry is predicted, 

Having lived through the pioneering 
years of over-the-road truck insurance 
and devoted careful study to the growth 
of this line since about 1918, it is amaz- 
ing to me to note the progress which 
has been made since the days when the 
first local truck operators ventured to 
send their equipment on regular and 
frequent runs for the “tremendous” dis- 
tance of 100 miles. At that time it 
seemed that the peak of motor efficiency 
had been achieved. But I doubt that 
few of the long distance operators of 
those days visualized the road perform- 
ances which are now common place 
routine. 

Poor Equipment, Poor Roads 


In those early days the trucks were 
poorly equipped for anything but local 
operation and still operated on solid 
rubber tires with direct action foot 
brakes. To stop a truck on a down grade 
required both the foot and emergency 
brakes plus considerable physical 
strength. The automatic windshield 
wiper had not been invented and open 
cabs were still standard equipment. On 


a cod or rainy night the driver had to 
deperd on side curtains with small 
isinglass windows which more often 


than not were cracked or broken. The 
roads were poor, the grades of hills had 
not been modulated. Highways were 
only safe for very slow travel by trucks 
and low speed by automobiles. Head- 
lights were either of oil or acetylene 
gas, and a driver was lucky if he could 
see more than thirty feet ahead. 

It was not uncommon for a man to 
drive all night, work most of the next 
day unloading and loading his truck, 
catch a couple of hours of sleep on the 
seat and drive all through the next 
night. 

Business Written Freely 

Such conditions would today be con- 
sidered appalling. But it must be con- 
fessed that insurance companies wrote 
this business freely and at remarkably 
low rates. It was easy to secure the 
coverages, the competition was _ keen. 
These conditions prevailed for about two 
years—then the disastrous experience 
started to catch up with us and this 
was particularly true with respect to 
the automobile. 

Liability reserves turned out to be 
wholly inadequate largely because awards 
of juries were generally unfavorable to 
motor carriers. Rates were increased 
but still the experience continued to be 
bad and this continued for several years 
with the rates rising higher and higher. 
When the rates reached their highest 
level the business was on the prohibited 
list of the bigger companies. Many 
assureds could not afford to pay these 


By Charles William Benfield 
Insurance Broker, New York City 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles William 
Benfield in Bermuda 


rates and the result was that a great 
deal of business was placed with smaller 
companies at lower rates. Unfortunately, 
when the stock crash of 1929 came a 
number of these smaller companies went 
into liquidation, This added further to 
the chaotic condition of the truck in- 
surance market. 

Stabilizing Effect of Safety Programs 

It was shortly after this that certain 
insurance companies started to special- 
ize in the underwriting of this motor 
carrier business at rates which were 
neither unfair to the companies nor to 
the assureds. Intensive safety programs 
were adopted which embodied inspection 
of equipment, selection of drivers, edu- 
cational work and the enlistment of 
state and municipal authorities in cam- 
paigns to make motor vehicle drivers 
and pedestrians “safety conscious.” 

It is recalled that the apostles of 
safety at first received only a passing 
consideration but persistent efforts 
brought results. It finally dawned on 
the motor truck operators that the only 
practical and sound way to bring down 
insurance costs was to intensify safety 
practices. Rapid strides were then made 
and decided impetus was given to the 
program when the industry came under 
the regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Significantly I.C.C. 
safety regulations were obligatory to 
motor truck operators rather than op- 
tional. Among these regulations were 
regular inspection of equipment, limita- 
tion of hours for driving and physical 
examinations. Many states supported 
the I.C.C. requirements by adopting sim- 
ilar regulations so that today these rules 
throughout the nation are practically 
uniform and very rigid. 

In addition to these governmental 
regulations the motor carrier has en- 
tered the “crusade for safety” with 


great zest and the various motor truck 
associations are supporting the efforts 
of their members with safety competi- 
tion of all kind. 

National Awards for Safe Driving 


Most encouraging was the recent 
crowning of a national champion safety 
driver at the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation convention at Los Angeles, 

Calif. Forty-two truck drivers, each a 
ol in his own state, entered into 
this competition. It might well be de- 
scribed as a “grass root” competition 
inasmuch as the winners of the local 
contests competed in the sectional con- 
tests, and the winners in these further 
participated in the national contest. The 
writer was present at the ceremony 
when Victor McLaglen, the eminent 
screen star, presented a gold trophy to 
the first place winner in each class; a 
silver trophy to the second place win- 
ner, and a bronze trophy to the third 
class winner. 

To Orville Hoffert, driver for Trans- 
American Freight Lines, Indianapolis, went 
the national truck driving championship 
title. Closest to him were the following: 
R. A. Hall of Horton Motor Lines, Inc., 
3altimore, who placed third in the finals 
and second in the tractor semi-trailer con- 
test; Clyde Shepherd, Asbury Transporta- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, who was first in 
the truck and full trailer event; Charles 
Zimmerman of Cushman Motor Delivery 
Co., Chicago, who won the semi-trailer 
event and placed second in the grand finals. 

At this time here is the picture we 
have insofar as safe driving is con- 
cerned: Modern vehicles equipped with 
booster, hydraulic or air brakes; many 
thousands of improved first-class high- 
ways, properly graded and _ lighted; 
state laws against driving for excessive 
hours without rest, and last but not 
least, high grade skilled drivers. It 
may be noted that many of these drivers 
are college men. It is no longer neces- 
sary for an over-the-road driver to be 
big and brawny to handle tons of freight. 
But he must be physically fit and pos- 
sess good eyesight. In fact, today he 
can be likened to the skilled engineer 
of a passenger train instead of to the 
old time roust-about of waterfront days. 

A Few Bones of Contention 


Returning to the insurance problem, it 
must be said that the companies are do- 
ing their best to recognize in the way 
of reduced costs these wonderful im- 
provements. There are still, however, a 
few bones of contention between the 
motor operator and the insurance com- 
panies, chief among them being (1) the 
substantial difference in rates between 
heavy, medium and light trucks; (2) 
the penalties imposed for intermediate 
zone operations and so-called long dis- 
tance operation of over 150 miles, and 
(3) the inclusion of reserves less than 
a year old at the time of experience 
rating. 

The contention of the carriers is that 
in some respects a heavy truck properly 
equipped with brakes designed to handle 
heavy loads is no worse and sometimes 
better than the light fast moving ve- 
hicles which speed around in cities at a 
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Charles Wm. Benfield 


Charles William Benfield is observing 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the insur- 
ance business this year, having started his 
career in 1915 with Frank B. Hall & Co., 
Inc., — York City. Two of his broth. 
ers, Edward and Henry S., are now with 
that agency but he resigned in 1930 to 
join Fox & Pier, Inc. as manager of its 
marine department, and later as an inde- 
pendent producer with that organization, 

About five years ago Mr. Benfield 
started his own business and has been a 
successful producer of all types of insur- 
ance. He has given particular attention 
to over-the-road truck insurance, partici- 
pated in the handling of some big lines, 
Ir. his home town, Maplewood, N. J., he is 
vice-president and governor of the country 
club and has no difficulty organizing his 
leisure time as he enjoys seven hobbies— 
tennis, golf, badminton, ice skating, bridge, 
playing the piano and chess. 








rate generally in excess of the average 
passenger car. The over-the-road pen- 
alty charges were originally charged be- 
cause of the fatigue element to drivers 
but this has been eliminated by the 
1.C.C. and state regulations. It is con- 
tended that a truck has less chance of 
accident on a long run than one oper- 
ating in and between cities of close 
proximity. It is also argued that the 
reserves carried on accidents are far in 
excess of the amounts actually paid and, 
while it is conceded that it is proper 
for a company to be conservative and 
place more than adequate reserves in 
their financial statements, the actual 
rating should not be based on reserves 
which are less than one year prior to 
the rating date. Reasoning on this 
point is that after the lapse of the year 
many of these reserves are taken down 
by the payment of claims and the ex- 
piration of time in which suits may be 
brought. 

More Friendly Company Viewpoint 

However, it is gratifying to note that 
the companies are taking a much more 
friendly view of this class of insurance 
and are anxious to solve the problem to 
the satisfaction of both themselves and 
the motor carriers. It is being increas- 
ingly felt that this line will probably 
become one of the largest premium in- 
come producers. The effort, therefore, 
is being made to hold this business in 
the regular old line companies so as to 
avoid the experience of the past when 
companies lost business because of in- 
surance programs being set up within 


the various industries, to wit: the in- 
dustrial mutuals and manufacturers 
associations. 


Thus, it is to the decided interest of 
the old line companies to continue their 
progressive efforts in the sound under- 
writing of over-the-road truck insurance. 
Speaking from the viewpoint of the 
producer—and backed by nearly twenty- 
five years in this capacity—would it not 
be helpful if the underwriter’s associa- 
tions got together with the representa- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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WHO IS THE NEAREST 
HARTFORD AGENT 7 


WESTERN UNION 7 [VE HAD 
AW ACCIDENT / WHERE AND 


Hartford producers will be supported by this national advertising in 1941. 
SSso_ 


That’s how you find a Hartford 


Wherever you drive 
—wherever you are—in the 
United States or Canada 





you can quickly get in touch 
with an agent of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company or the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany. Just call Western Union (in Canada 
call Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask 
for the name and location of the nearest 
Hartford representative. 
Welcome help—when needed 

You enjoy the service of experienced agents 
or brokers when you insure in the Hartford. 
There are over 17,000 agents of the “Two 
Hartfords.” They are ina position to render 


invaluable service when you are in trouble 


and they can provide you with a sound 
insurance program. 


Anagent recently said to an acquaintance: 


‘‘Many home owners would find them- 
selves only about 40 per cent insured 


—if they had a serious fire. How would 


you be fixed?” The reply was: “I suppose 


I’m fully covered.” 







NOT 
INSURED 


But the conversation brought out two 
facts to the contrary: first, that the house- 
holder had recently built an addition with- 


out increasing his insurance; second, that 
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agent in a hurry 


his fire insurance policy hadn’t been revised 
to include some new furniture. 

An analysis may surprise you 
Do you know what risks of financial loss 
you are running? Why not let a Hartford 
agent study them? For remember: 

It’s just as much a loss whether your 
house burns down or blows down, whether 
you are sued by a car owner or a golfer, 
whether your signature is forged ona check 


or your purse is stolen. 


Ever since 1810, 
‘*Hartford”’ on a policy 
has meant a sure promise 


to pay losses. 
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W. A. SULLIVAN— 


One 


of the 


———=_. 
=—! 


eading Insurance Buyers in U.S. in Chicago Spotlight 


This Week; His Career and Ability in Guiding Insurance Division 


W. A. Sullivan, insurance manager in 
office of Loose-Wiles Bis 
nto his 


the central 
fits easily 


officer and keynoter at 


cuit Co., Kansas City, 
role as presiding 
conference of 


the mid-year insurance 


the American Management Association 
in Chicago this week. Alertly aware ot 
the far-reaching changes that are tak 
ing place today in the insurance busi 
idening Ol 


Sullivan 


ness, particularly in the br 
fire and casualty coverage, Mr. 
felt sure of his ground when he stated 


that many of these changes can lx 


traced to the cooperation between buyer 
which has developed in r¢ 
“I can see no reason why 
we should not continue together,” he 
urged, “for certainly our interests aré 
identical and neither of us can suc 
ceed without the help of the other.” 
The sincerity of Mr. Sullivan’s appeal 
for solidarity of interests has made a 
profound impression wherever it has 
been made—and frequent have been his 
speaking engagements over the past sev- 
eral years. A few weeks ago the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois 
meeting in Chicag o, heard his message 
and liked its frankness. So did the Mis- 
souri Association of Insurance Agents 
when he spoke his mind to them on 
many points, some contrové rsial, at their 
annual convention in September, 1939. 
This was one of his most notable ad- 
dresses and was entitled “As the Buyer 
Views the Agents.” The insurance press 
quoted from it extensively. 


and seller 
cent years 


Background of 22 Yrs. in Insurance 

W. A. Sullivan was a prominent figure 
in the ranks of insurance buyers long 
before his election at last May’s annual 
conference as vice-president of Ameri- 
can Management’s rapidly growing in- 
surance division. He was one of the or- 
vanizers and the first chairman of the 
Insurance Buyers Conference of the 
Associated Industries of Missouri, and 
since ptember, 1935, has acted as 
chairman of the Kansas City unit. Mr. 
Sullivan’s association with the American 
Management Association dates back to 
1929. Wholeheartedly interested in its 


work and the useful role it plays in 
business and industry, he has actively 
participated in several of its insurance 
conferences. He is on friendly terms 


with most of the large buyers of insur 
ance in the United States and likewise, 
has a host of friends in the home office 
executive ranks of both stock and mu 


tual fire and casualty-surety companies 


Impressions of Sullivan in Action 
At the A. M. A. insurance 


conferenc¢ 


in Atlantic City last Spring Mr. Sulli 
van presided at the fidelity-surety bond 
session There one of his listeners was 


E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety Corp. By his ability as 
a chairman and his clear understanding 


of questions asked by the buyers pres- 
ent respecting bonding lines Mr. Sulli 
van made a hit with Mr. Allen as well 


as other company executives 
Impressions formed were that he has an 
unusually wide grasp of the bonding 
business; that he is eminently fair in 
handling the discussion meeting all 
issues squarely on their merits and evi- 
dently seeking no advantage from the 


present 


Of American Management Association 


companies. E, M. Allen, one-time agent 
himself, felt that Buyer Sullivan was 
more intent on developing facts than to 
permit of the airing of opinions, 

Since his election as insurance vice- 
presdent of the A. M. A. Mr. Sullivan 
has selected the personnel of the In- 
urance Council with which he will con- 
fer during his stay in office. Topping 
the list is E. M. Allen followed by 
\rthur Batts of The Carborundum Co.; 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia 
University; Gerald Lowe, Jr., Johnson 


& Higgins; J. W. Myers, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; J. H. Nickell, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co.; Sanford B. Per- 
kins, Travelers; J. H. Thomas, Jr., Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Charles R. Wilder, 
Liberty Mutual, and M. J. Zemek, Col- 
xate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Membership in 
the A. M. A. insurance division is now 


up to 1,543 including buyers and sellers 


of insurance, 

Started in Kansas City Reciprocal 

To get a first hand appreciation of 
W. A. Sullivan’s ability it is helpful to 
look into his background. For the first 
ten years of his insurance career he was 
employed by one of the local reciprocals 
in Kansas City. Being associated with 
a small company gave him plenty of 
opportunity to try his hand at all phases 
of the business from accounting, selling, 
loss adjustments, and finally to under- 
writing. Enthusiastically he covered a 
lot of ground. But after working a little 
more than ten years for the company, 
he was in charge of the automobile and 
public underwriting department. But he 
could not see much of a future in the 
reciprocal method of operating an insur- 
ance business. 

So with his mind made up to make a 
change, he switched completely from the 
underwriting end to the buyer’s ranks 
in 1928, motivated by a desire to obtain 
first-hand information regarding the 
problems of insurance buyers. Making 
the move, Mr. Sullivan says, was part 
of the educational program which he 
originally mapped out for himself, and 
his association with Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. has offered splendid opportuni- 
ties to achieve his objective. 

In addition to his insurance post with 
Loose-Wiles Mr. Sullivan has general 
charge of its accident prevention activi- 
ties—a big job in itself—and is identified 
with the personnel department. 


Lecturer and Safety Leader 
days in handling a 
finds time to take 


Despite his busy 
three-sided job he 


W. A. SULLIVAN 


an active interest in the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, being a member 
of its insurance committee; has cooper- 
ated with the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
in its insurance research. He is iden- 
tified with the local safety council and 
serves on its board of governors; also 
lectures to the young people in the 
Kansas City area who are employed in 
insurance offices. Well balanced, he en- 
joys taking an active part in all phases 
of insurance organization activity 
whether it be legislative, the organiza- 
tion of buyers or in the revision of 
forms and rates. The National Safety 
Council has had the benefit of his sup- 
port, having been chairman of its food 
section in 1931 and a member of the 
executive committee of that section. 
Invited to participate in one of the 
annual conferences of the American 
Association of University Teachers a few 
years ago, Mr. Sullivan delivered an 
outstanding address, made new friends. 


Likes Best Buyer’s End of Insurance 


W. A. Sullivan works zestfully at his 
job as an insurance buyer, finding the 
problems and opportunities more varied 
than those on the company end of the 
business. But having been on “both 





\lvin E. Dodd, 


president, 
organization that the insurance 
one of 
not only stockholders, 
of production against the 
emphasized : 
pm 


Insurance Buyer’s New Responsibility 


American Management Association, said in 
his opening message to the Chicago mid-year insurance conference of the 
buyer’s position in management, 
great trust, has been enormously magnified today. He declared that 
workers and management, 
relying upon the insurance buyer to protect the 

hazards of 


always 


but the public, too, is 
nation’s vital instruments 
these uncertain times. Mr. Dodd 





are increasing. 
nece 32 E 
dents? 

insurance buy er must answer.’ 





“With the expenditure of “Of $15,000,000,000 in industrial defense fense produc- 
tion, long-closed departments in hundreds of factories are being re- 
opened, new plants and buildings are being erected, personnel enrolments 
All this means a proportionate increase in risks. 

haste of the program increase the number of industrial acci- 
How can we guard against sabotage ? 


Will the 


These are questions that the 











sides of the fence” he has a keener ap- 
preciation of the need for friendly and 
cooperative action by buyers and sellers, 
especially at this time when so many 
new problems are arising out of the 
National Defense program. His approach 
to the solution of a major insurance 
problem is sometimes provocative but 
never destructively critical. Nor does he 
believe in simply patting someone on the 
back and telling him “what a fine fellow 
you are,” when there is actually some 
point about him or his chosen profes- 
sion which can be improved upon 
through constructive criticism. 

It is from this point of view that W 
A. Sullivan has talked to brokerage and 
agency groups and at insurance conven- 
tions over the past several years. He 
has upheld the buyer’s right to organ- 
ize, pointing to their increasing impor- 
tance in the insurance picture, and main- 
tains that they do not propose to sit 
idly by when imnortant changes are 
coming to a head as a result of the 
fast moving, ever-changing life in these 
United States. He sizes up, for example, 
the buyer’s position on lowering the cost 
of insurance as follows: 

“While we do not advocate changing 
the rate structure each time the loss 
ratio in a given calendar year is better 
than expected, there is nothing crim- 
inal in the division of excess profits with 
those who contributed to their existence, 
In the final analysis, the man who pays 
the premium controls the destiny of the 
insurance business. If one branch of 
the insurance business does not show 
an inclination to cooperate to the end 
a greater part of the premium dollar is 
available for the payment of losses, then 
other fields will be explored.” 

3ut in talking of the need for lower 
cost of insurance Mr. Sullivan makes 
clear that he does not mean arbitrarily 
cutting rates; nor does he infer that 
rates should ever be reduced below the 
point where the financial structure oi 
an insurance company is placed in 
jeopardy. 


Meeting Competition 


In these days of keen competition be- 
tween the stock companies and the mu- 
tuals, Mr. Sullivan offers some helpful 
advice to both camps. One way of 
meeting competition, he says, is by 
attempting to disable it with prohibitory 
laws, boycotts and other equally unsatis- 
factory defensive tactics. “All of these 
should be used with extreme caution, 
he advises, “lest they leave the enemy 
continuously on the defensive and thus 
greatly develop his skill.” 

Ask him for his opinion of the boycott 
method and Mr. Sullivan will say 
frankly that it is not only un-American 
but distasteful to ethical business men 
everywhere. His own preference is for 
constructive competition, and he main- 
tains that fighting an enemy, real or 
imaginary, requires all the skill, strategy 
and resources at the command of the 
person allegedly aggrieved. “You only 
need to profit by mistakes of others 
and take your cue from their failure,” 
he declares, pointing to the inertia on 
the part of the railroad when, “for many 
years they sat back, laughed at truck 
competition, and exerted considerable 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Successful Agency Building in A. & H. Line 


Confidence in Humanity and Optimism Essential Qualities in General Agent; Low Pressure 
Recruiting in 25-35 Age Group Most Satisfactory—Salesman An Engineer 
and Should Have Same Degree of Skill 


By Walter M. Ivey 


General Agent, Monarch Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A veteran manager of accident and health agents and who has enjoyed one of 
his best production years in 1940, Walter M. Ivey is a believer in low pressure 
recruiting methods in building a full time staff. His best agents have come from 
the 25-35 age group and are obtained preferably from other lines of endeavor than 


insurance. 


Biggest job of the general agent, he maintains, is in training and “putting 


over” the men already in the job. 


In other words, to make them so enthusiastic 


over their work that they will recommend their friends to the agency. The day 
of sending a new man out with a rate book and a few apps. are gone forever, he 


says. 


Recruits now get seven days to two weeks of training before starting to 


sell—not hit or miss instruction but a regular course in the company’s training 


school. 


One of Mr. Ivey’s best suggestions is “to meet the recruit’s wife before hiring 


him.” 


help or hinder her husband in his new work. 


persons,” he says. His article follows: 

There are two distinct types of acci- 
dent and health agencies. One is the 
agency composed largely of brokers and 
agents in the general insurance business 
—men who are using accident and health 
business as a sideline. This type of 
general agency naturally gets its busi- 
ness from whatever source it can. It 
is possible, through the employment of 
a large number of agents, to build up a 
‘good production, and eventually a large 
agency. This type of general agent 
cannot afford to spend much time or 
money on the training and development 
of men, as each day must take care of 
itself. Immediate returns must come 
in or any agency expense is lost. 

Then, there is the agency that is built 
exclusively of full time men, and it is 
this type of agency which will be dealt 
with here. 

Of course, we must commence with 
the general agent himself. He is the 
man around whose personality the agen- 
cy is to be created. The building of a 
worthwhile, full time company agency 
is no slight undertaking. It requires 
the concentrated and devoted efforts of 
a man thoroughly sold on the future of 
his business, of his company and of his 
own ability to put his job over. 
Qualities of a Successful General Agent 

First, he must be a salesman himself. 
It can be truthfully said that all good 
salesmen will not make successful gen- 
eral agents, but I don’t believe any 
worthwhile agency has ever been built 
up by a man who was not a salesman 
himself. The general agent must be 
able to do anything he asks or expects 
his men to do, and he must also be able 
to do it better or he will not command 
the respect of his agents. His is a con- 
stant selling job. He must be a man of 
character, willing to give a full measure 
in return for what he expects from his 
co-workers. When he heads an agency 
he is not only the leader of that agency, 
but he is the personal advisor, banker 
and legal counsel to every member of 
his staff. He must be as ready to cor- 
rect a fault as to commend a virtue and 
to do it with the same charity. 

In order to maintain his position, the 
general agent must never lose confidence 
in humanity, enthusiastically believing 
that there is a great deal of good in 
all men. He must truly enjoy devoting 


himself to the development, especially 
of young men. He must be an optimist, 


He finds it helpful to know just what her attitude is and whether she will 


“After all, you are really hiring two 


able to lift his agents onto a high plane 
of enthusiasm and keep them there, for 
the standard of an agency will never 
rise in enthusiasm, spirit and produc- 
tion above the level of the agency head. 


Selecting the Young Man 

The first step in building an agency, 
of course, is in the selection of the 
men who are to compose that agency. 
Many times we are tempted to take any- 
one we can get whom we feel will be 
able to bring to us a few applications, 
but we find the selection of agents for 
their immediate production to be a haz- 
ardous undertaking. By this method, we 
never get very far. We must look at 
the new applicant for his possibility of 
a permanent future. With this thought 
in mind, it is necessary that we select 
comparatively young men in order to 
get the longest possible service. We 
have found men between the ages of 25 
and 35 to be the more desirable group 
from which to make our selections. 

We are sometimes led to accept men 
under 25, but we find the mortality rate 
of these younger agents very high for 
the reason that they do not always know 
what they want to do. The very young 
man has not come to a definite decision 
as to his future. If we are inclined to 
go above this age limit, we are liable 
to get men who have tried a number 
of other jobs and failed. Men seem to 
form the habit of failure. At best, our 
job is a hard one, so how can we expect 
inen who have failed in practically every 
job they have tried to succeed in this, 
possibly the hardest job in the world. 
If we can pick men from other activi- 
ties and other lines of endeavor, who 
have made a reasonable success, and 
through some change of fortune are open 
for a connection in the insurance busi- 
ness, then we will do well to consider 
such older applicants. 


Won’t Take Agents From Other 
Companies 


We prefer men from other lines of 
endeavor rather than ex-insurance men, 
or taking agents from other companies. 
The agent who has been employed by 
one company for three or four years and 
will leave for a new connection is classi- 
fied as a failure because he certainly has 
not built up very much business, or he 
would not sacrifice his renewal interest 
for a new connection. Of course, there 





WALTER M, IVEY 


are circumstances that warrant a change, 
but the general agent who spends much 
of his time trying to get agents from 
other companies is fighting a losing 
game. If such an agent can be hired, 
he is usually not worthy. 

Some general agents make a practice 
of trying to hire every new man in the 
community who makes a connection with 
a competitor, just as soon as he gets 
into his stride. This is a most contempt- 
ible practice and usually results in dis- 
couragement, just at the time when he 
should have had encouragement in his 
work. If he can be induced to switch 
companies at this stage, it is an indica- 
tion that he is not a sticker. I have 
not lost an agent to another company in 
more than ten years. Knowing this type 
of general agent, I prepare each new 
man in advance for the day when he 
will be approached by the general agent 
who has a flattering offer to make. 


Where to Find Recruits 


Now, since young men are more de- 
sirable, and likewise men in other lines 
of business, how are we, as_ general 
agents, going to contact men in these 
categories? Our associates are usually 
confined to men more closely to our 
own ages. The general agent should 
begin his agency building while he is 
yet a young man, comparatively speak- 
ing, and while he is still engaged in 
personal solicitation. He begins by se- 
lecting his recruits from young men 
whom he solicits for insurance, picking 
out those he believes to have the ability 
to make a success in our business. He 
must develop an eye and a nose for 
agency material just as the agent does 
his prospects for insurance. He should 
look at every young man he meets with 
this thought in mind: “Just what kind 
of an agent would he make? Is he 
intelligent? Does he have personality? 
Is he a good conversationalist? Does 
he meet people easily? Is he the kind 








Walter M. Ivey 


Walter M. Ivey is a familiar figure in 
Pittsburgh insurance circles. For many 
years he has been active in A. & H. or- 
ganizations, principally the National Acci- 
dent & Health Association of which he is 
currently a member of the executive com- 
mittee. The Pittsburgh Accident & Health 
Club has several time elected him to its 
leadership and he is also prominent — in 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ivey's association with Monarch 
Life of Springfield, Mass. dates back to 
1916, on November 1, when, after service 
in France during the World War, he 
founded the agency which his resource- 
f.Iness and keen guidance has since led 
to become one of the strongest in his 
company. With a broad life insurance 
background before joining Monarch, his 
subsequent Accident and Health experi- 
ence qualifies him well to speak with 
authority on the subject of “Agency Build- 


spin 
g 
ing. 








of a young man who could sell me some- 
thing?” You will find such young men 
in stores where you trade, service sta- 
tions where you buy your gasoline, 
churches, sabbath schools, and iodges. 
In fact, the world is full of young men 
with ability, clamoring for a chance to 
succeed, who can develop into five and 
ten thousand dollar a year men if some 
man will only lead them into our busi- 
ness. 

After the general agent somewhat re- 
tires from personal production, he should 
expect to do his recruiting almost 100% 
through his present agency force. If 
you select the proper type of a young 
man and put him over in his job to 
where he is making money, his friends 
are going to know about it and are go- 
ing to seek a connection with you 
through that young man, With this end 
in view, the general agent’s big job is 
training and putting over those men in 
his agency. Here is where the most 
effective selling and recruiting begins 
in making a success out of the men you 
already have in your agency. The gen- 
eral agent must be careful not to bring 
into his agency a man whom he does 
not feel will fit into the organization. I 
would rather not have an agent, no mat- 
ter how well he can produce, if I cannot 
bring him with his wife into our social 
functions, We have a great many social 
functions during the year such as pic- 
nics, theatre parties, entertainments and 
dinners, and I am proud to say we do 
not have a single individual connected 
with the agency whom we would hesi- 
tate to include in such affairs 

This point should be considered in the 
employment of new men. That is, we 
should look him over carefully, examine 
his family connection, and, by all means, 
meet his wife before he is hired. We 
should find out just what her attitude 
is going to be: if she is going to hel 
or hinder him, for, after all, you 
not only hiring one, you are hiring tw 
persons. The greatest incentive a ma 

(Continued on Page 122 
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W. A. SULLIVAN— 


One 


of the 


eading Insurance Buyers in U.S. in Chicago Spotlight 


This Week; His Career and Ability in Guiding Insurance Division 


W. A. Sullivan, 


the central office of 


insurance manager in 
Loose-Wiles Bis 
fits easily into his 


cuit Co., Kansas City, 


role as presiding officer and keynoter at 
conference of 


Association 


the mid-year insurance 


the American Management 
in Chicago this week. Alertly aware ot 
the far-reaching changes that are tak- 


ing place today in the insurance busi 
adening o1 
Sullivan 


stated 


ness, particularly in the br 


fire and casualty coverage, Mr. 
felt sure of his ground when he 
these 


traced to the cooperation between buyer 


that many ol changes can be 


and seller which has developed in ré 
cent years. “I can see no reason why 
we should not continue together,” he 
urged, “for certainly our interests are 
identical and neither of us can suc 
ceed without the help of the other.” 

The sincerity of Mr. Sullivan’s appeal 
for solidarity of interests has made a 
profound impression wherever it has 
been made—and frequent have been his 
speaking engagements over the past sev- 
eral years. A few weeks ago the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois, 
meeting “ Chicago, heard his message 
and liked its frankness. So did the Mis- 
souri el Tas n of Insurance Agents 
when he spoke his mind to them on 
many points, some controversial, at their 
annual convention in September, 1939. 
This was one of his most notable ad- 
dresses and was entitled “As the Buyer 
Views the Agents.” The insurance press 
quoted from it extensively. 


Background of 22 Yrs. in Insurance 
W. A. Sullivan was a prominent figure 
in the ranks of insurance buyers long 
before his election at last May’s annual 
conference as vice-president of Ameri 
can Management’s rapidly growing in 
surance division. He was one of the or- 
anizers and the first chairman of the 
Insurance Buyers Conference of the 
Associated Industries of Missouri, and 
since September, 1935, has acted as 
pn ila of the Kansas City unit. Mr. 
Sullivan’s association with the American 
Management Association dates back to 
1929. Wholeheartedly interested in its 
work and the useful role it plays in 
business and industry, he has actively 
participated in several of its insurance 
conferences. He is on friendly terms 
with most of the large buyers of insur 
ance in the United States and likewise, 
has a pest Oo! friends in the home office 
executive ranks of both stock and mu 
tual f and casualty-surety companies 


Seciaaiiies of Sullivan in Action 


At the A. M. A. insurance conferenc¢ 
in Atlantic City last Spring Mr. Sulli 
van presided at the fidelity-surety bond 


session. There one of his listeners was 
E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety Corp. By his ability as 
a chairman and his clear understanding 
of questions asked by the buyers pres 


ent respecting bonding lines Mr. Sulli- 
van made a hit with Mr. Allen as well 
as other company executives present 
Impressions formed were that he has an 


unusually wide grasp of the bonding 
business; that he is eminently fair in 
handling the discussions, meeting all 
issues squarely on their merits and evi- 
dently seeking no advantage from the 


Of American Management Association 


companies. E. M. Allen, one-time agent 
himself, felt that Buyer Sullivan was 
more intent on developing facts than to 
permit of the airing of opinions, 

Since his election as insurance vice- 
presdent of the A. M. A. Mr. Sullivan 
has selected the personnel of the In- 
urance Council with which he will con- 
fer during his stay in office. Topping 
the list is E. M. Allen followed by 
\rthur Batts of The Carborundum Co.; 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia 
University; Gerald Lowe, Jr., Johnson 
& Higgins; J. W. Myers, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; J. Nickell, Phila- 


delphia Electric Co.; Sanford B. Per- 
kins, Travelers; J. Thomas, Jr., Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Charles R. Wilder, 


J. Zemek, Col- 
Membership in 
insurance division is now 
buyers and sellers 


Liberty Mutual, and M. 
rate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
the A. M. A. 
up to 1,543 including 
of insurance, 

Started in Kansas City Reciprocal 

To get a first hand appreciation of 
W. A. Sullivan’s ability it is helpful to 
look into his background. For the first 
ten years of his insurance career he was 
employed by one of the local reciprocals 
in Kansas City. Being associated with 
a small company gave him plenty of 
opportunity to try his hand at all phases 
of the business from accounting, selling, 
loss adjustments, and finally to under- 
writing. Enthusiastically he covered a 
lot of ground. But after working a little 
more than ten years for the company, 
he was in charge of the automobile and 
public underwriting department. But he 
could not see much of a future in the 
reciprocal method of operating an insur- 
ance business. 

So with his mind made up to make a 
change, he switched completely from the 
underwriting end to the buyer’s ranks 
in 1928, motivated by a desire to obtain 
first-hand information regarding the 
problems of insurance buyers. Making 
the move, Mr. Sullivan says, was part 
of the educational program which he 
originally mapped out for himself, and 
his association with Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. has offered splendid opportuni- 
ties to achieve his objective. 

In addition to his insurance post with 
Loose-Wiles Mr. Sullivan has general 
charge of its accident prevention activi- 
ties—a big job in itself—and is identified 
with the personnel department. 

Lecturer and Safety Leader 

Despite his busy days in handling a 

three-sided job he finds time to take 


W. A, SULLIVAN 


an active interest in the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, being a member 
of its insurance committee; has cooper- 
ated with the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
in its insurance research. He is iden- 
tified with the local safety council and 
serves on its board of governors; also 
lectures to the young people in the 
Kansas City area who are employed in 
insurance offices. Well balanced, he en- 
joys taking an active part in all phases 
of insurance organization activity 
whether it be legislative, the organiza- 
tion of buyers or in the revision of 
forms and rates. The National Safety 
Council has had the benefit of his sup- 
port, having been chairman of its food 
section in 1931 and a member of the 
executive committee of that section. 
Invited to participate in one of the 
annual conferences of the American 
Association of University Teachers a few 
years ago, Mr. Sullivan delivered an 
outstanding address, made new friends. 


Likes Best Buyer’s End of Insurance 


W. A. Sullivan works zestfully at his 
job as an insurance buyer, finding the 
problems and opportunities more varied 
than those on the company end of the 
business. But having been on “both 
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Insurance Buyer’s New Responsibility 


American Management Association, said in 
message to the Chicago mid-year insurance conference of the 
buyer’s position in management, 
has been enormously magnified today. 
workers and management, 
relying upon the insurance buyer to protect the 
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“With the expenditure of “Of $15,000,000,000 in industrial defense fense produc- 
tion, long-closed departments in hundreds of factories are being re- 
new plants and buildings are being erected, personnel enrolments 
All this means a proportionate increase in risks. 
program increase the number of industrial acci- 
dents? How can we guard against sabotage ? 


Will the 


These are questions that the 











sides of the fence” he has a keener ap- 
preciation of the need for friendly ang 
cooperative action by buyers and sellers. 
especially at this time when so many 
new problems are arising out of the 
National Defense program. His approach 
to the solution of a major insurance 
problem is sometimes provocative but 
never destructively critical. Nor does he 
believe in simply patting someone on the 
back and telling him “what a fine fellow 
you are,” when there is actu: illy some 
point about him or his chosen _profes- 
sion which can be improved upon 
through constructive criticism. 

It is from this point of view that W 
A. Sullivan has talked to brokerage and 
agency groups and at insurance conven- 
tions over the past several years. He 
has upheld the buyer’s right to organ- 
ize, pointing to their increasing impor- 
tance in the insurance picture, and main- 
tains that they do not propose to sit 
idly by when important changes are 
coming to a head as a result of the 
fast moving, ever-changing life in these 
United States. He sizes up, for example, 
the buyer’s position on lowering the cost 
of insurance as follows: 

“While we do not advocate changing 
the rate structure each time the loss 
ratio in a given calendar year is better 
than expected, there is nothing crim- 
inal in the division of excess profits with 
those who contributed to their existence. 
In the final analysis, the man who pays 
the premium controls the destiny of the 
insurance business. If one branch of 
the insurance business does not show 
an inclination to cooperate to the end 
a greater part of the premium dollar is 
available for the payment of losses, then 
other fields will be explored.” 

Sut in talking of the need for lower 
cost of insurance Mr. Sullivan makes 
clear that he does not mean arbitrarily 
cutting rates; nor does he infer that 
rates should ever be reduced below the 
point where the financial structure o/ 
an insurance company is placed in 
jeopardy. 


Meeting Competition 


In these days of keen competition be- 
tween the stock companies and the mu- 
tuals, Mr. Sullivan offers some helpful 
advice to both camps. One way of 
meeting competition, he says, is by 
attempting to disable it with prohibitory 
laws, boycotts and other equally unsatis- 
factory defensive tactics. “All of these 
should be used with extreme caution,” 
he advises, “lest they leave the enemy 
continuously on the defensive and thus 
greatly develop his skill.” 

Ask him for his opinion of the boycott 
method and Mr. Sullivan will say 
frankly that it is not only un-American 
but distasteful to ethical business men 
everywhere. His own preference is for 
constructive competition, and he main- 
tains that fighting an enemy, real or 
imaginary, requires all the skill, strategy 
and resources at the command of the 
person allegedly aggrieved. “You only 
need to profit by mistakes of others 
and take your cue from their failure,” 
he declares, pointing to the inertia on 
the part of the railroad when, “for many 
years they sat back, laughed at truck 
competition, and exerted considerable 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Successful Agency Building in A. & H. Line 


Confidence in Humanity and Optimism Essential Qualities in General Agent; Low Pressure 
Recruiting in 25-35 Age Group Most Satisfactory—Salesman An Engineer 
and Should Have Same Degree of Skill 


By Walter M. Ivey 


General Agent, Monarch Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A veteran manager of accident and health agents and who has enjoyed one of 
his best production years in 1940, Walter M. Ivey is a believer in low pressure 


recruiting methods in building a full time staff. 


His best agents have come from 


the 25-35 age group and are obtained preferably from other lines of endeavor than 


insurance. 


Biggest job of the general agent, he maintains, is in training and “putting 


over” the men already in the job. 


In other words, to make them so enthusiastic 


over their work that they will recommend their friends to the agency. The day 
of sending a new man out with a rate book and a few apps. are gone forever, he 


says. 


Recruits now get seven days to two weeks of training before starting to 


sell—not hit or miss instruction but a regular course in the company’s training 


school. 


One of Mr. Ivey’s best suggestions is “to meet the recruit’s wife before hiring 


him.” 


help or hinder her husband in his new work. 


persons,” he says. His article follows: 

There are two distinct types of acci- 
dent and health agencies. One is the 
agency composed largely of brokers and 
avents in the general insurance business 
—men who are using accident and health 
business as a sideline. This type of 
general agency naturally gets its busi- 
ness from whatever source it can. It 
is possible, through the employment of 
a large number of agents, to build up a 
‘good production, and eventually a large 
agency. This type of general agent 
cannot afford to spend much time or 
money on the training and development 
of men, as each day must take care of 
itself. Immediate returns must come 
in or any agency expense is lost. 

Then, there is the agency that is built 
exclusively of full time men, and it is 
this type of agency which will be dealt 
with here. 

Of course, we must commence with 
the general agent himself. He is the 
man around whose personality the agen- 
cy is to be created. The building of a 
worthwhile, full time company agency 
is no slight undertaking. It requires 
the concentrated and devoted efforts of 
a man thoroughly sold on the future of 
his business, of his company and of his 
own ability to put his job over. 
Qualities of a Successful General Agent 

First, he must be a salesman himself. 
It can be truthfully said that all good 
salesmen will not make successful gen- 
eral agents, but I don’t believe any 
worthwhile agency has ever been built 
up by a man who was not a salesman 
himself. The general agent must be 
able to do anything he asks or expects 
his men to do, and he must also be able 
to do it better or he will not command 
the respect of his agents. His is a con- 
stant selling job. He must be a man of 
character, willing to give a full measure 
in return for what he expects from his 
co-workers. When he heads an agency 
he is not only the leader of that agency, 
but he is the personal advisor, banker 
and legal counsel to every member of 
his staff. He must be as ready to cor- 
rect a fault as to commend a virtue and 
to do it with the same charity. 

In order to maintain his position, the 
general agent must never lose confidence 
in humanity, enthusiastically believing 
that there is a great deal of good in 
all men. He must truly enjoy devoting 


himself to the development, especially 
of young men. He must be an optimist, 


He finds it helpful to know just what her attitude is and whether she will 


“After all, you are really hiring two 


able to lift his agents onto a high plane 
of enthusiasm and keep them there, for 
the standard of an agency will never 
rise in enthusiasm, spirit and produc- 
tion above the level of the agency head. 


Selecting the Young Man 

The first step in building an agency, 
of course, is in the selection of the 
men who are to compose that agency. 
Many times we are tempted to take any- 
one we can get whom we feel will be 
able to bring to us a few applications, 
but we find the selection of agents for 
their immediate production to be a haz- 
ardous undertaking. By this method, we 
never get very far. We must look at 
the new applicant for his possibility of 
a permanent future. With this thought 
in mind, it is necessary that we select 
comparatively young men in order to 
get the longest possible service. We 
have found men between the ages of 25 
and 35 to be the more desirable group 
from which to make our selections. 

We are sometimes led to accept men 
under 25, but we find the mortality rate 
of these younger agents very high for 
the reason that they do not always know 
what they want to do. The very young 
man has not come to a definite decision 
as to his future. If we are inclined to 
go above this age limit, we are liable 
to get men who have tried a number 
of other jobs and failed. Men seem to 
form the habit of failure. At best, our 
job is a hard one, so how can we expect 
men who have failed in practically every 
job they have tried to succeed in this, 
possibly the hardest job in the world. 
If we can pick men from other activi- 
ties and other lines of endeavor, who 
have made a reasonable success, and 
through some change of fortune are open 
for a connection in the insurance busi- 
ness, then we will do well to consider 
such older applicants. 


Won’t Take Agents From Other 


Companies 


We prefer men from other lines of 
endeavor rather than ex-insurance men, 
or taking agents from other companies. 
The agent who has been employed by 
one company for three or four years and 
will leave for a new connection is classi- 
fied as a failure because he certainly has 
not built up very much business, or he 
would not sacrifice his renewal interest 
for a new connection. Of course, there 





WALTER M., IVEY 


are circumstances that warrant a change, 
but the general agent who spends much 
of his time trying to get agents from 
other companies is fighting a losing 
game. If such an agent can be hired, 
he is usually not worthy. 

Some general agents make a practice 
of trying to hire every new man in the 
community who makes a connection with 
a competitor, just as soon as he gets 
into his stride. This is a most contempt- 
ible practice and usually results in dis- 
couragement, just at the time when he 
should have had encouragement in his 
work. If he can be induced to switch 
companies at this stage, it is an indica- 
tion that he is not a sticker. I have 
not lost an agent to another company in 
more than ten years. Knowing this type 
of general agent, I prepare each new 
man in advance for the day when he 
will be approached by the general agent 
who has a flattering offer to make. 


Where to Find Recruits 


Now, since young men are more de- 
sirable, and likewise men in other lines 
of business, how are we, as_ general 
agents, going to contact men in these 
categories? Our associates are usually 
confined to men more closely to our 
own ages. The general agent should 
begin his agency building while he is 
yet a young man, comparatively speak- 
ing, and while he is still engaged in 
personal solicitation. He begins by se- 
lecting his recruits from young men 
whom he solicits for insurance, picking 
out those he believes to have the ability 
to make a success in our business. He 
must develop an eye and a nose for 
agency material just as the agent does 
his prospects for insurance. He should 
look at every young man he meets with 
this thought in mind: “Just what kind 
of an agent would he make? Is he 
intelligent? Does he have personality? 
Is he a good conversationalist? Does 
he meet people easily? Is he the kind 








Walter M. Ivey 


Walter M. Ivey is a familiar figure in 
Pittsburgh insurance circles. For many 
years he has been active in A. & H. or- 
ganizations, principally the National Acci- 
dent & Health Association of which he is 
currently a member of the executive com- 
mittee. The Pittsburgh Accident & Health 
Club has several time elected him to its 
leadership and he is also prominent — in 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ivey’s association with Monarch 
Life of Springfield, Mass. dates back to 
1916, on November 1, when, after service 
in France during the World War, he 
founded the agency which his resource- 
f.Iness and keen guidance has since led 
to become one of the strongest in his 
company. With a broad life insurance 
background before joining Monarch, his 
subsequent Accident and Health experi- 
ence qualifies him well to speak with 
authority on the subject of “Agency Build- 
ing.” 








of a young man who could sell me some- 
thing?” You will find such young men 
in stores where you trade, service sta- 
tions where you buy your gasoline, 
churches, sabbath schools, and lodges. 
In fact, the world is full of young men 
with ability, clamoring for a chance to 
succeed, who can develop into five and 
ten thousand dollar a year men if some 
man will only lead them into our busi- 
ness. 

After the general agent somewhat re- 
tires from personal production, he should 
expect to do his recruiting almost 100% 
through his present agency force, If 
you select the proper type of a young 
man and put him over in his job to 
where he is making money, his friends 
are going to know about it and are go- 
ing to seek a connection with you 
through that young man, With this end 
in view, the general agent’s big job is 
training and putting over those men in 
his agency. Here is where the most 
effective selling and recruiting begins 
in making a success out of the men you 
already have in your agency. The gen- 
eral agent must be careful not to bring 
into his agency a man whom he does 
not feel will fit into the organization. I 
would rather not have an agent, no mat- 
ter how well he can produce, if I cannot 
bring him with his wife into our social 
functicns, We have a great many social 
functions during the year such as pic- 
nics, theatre parties, entertainments and 
dinners, and I am proud to say we do 
not have a single individual connected 
with the agency whom we would hesi- 
tate to include in such affairs. 

This point should be considered in the 
employment of new men. That is, we 
should look him over carefully, examine 
his family connection, and, by all means, 
meet his wife before he is hired. We 
should find out just what her attitude 
is going to be: if she is going to hel 
or hinder him, for, after all, you are 
not only hiring one, you are hiring tw 
persons. The greatest incentive a man 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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ADDRESSES WOMEN IN BOSTON 





Talks on Improvements in Policy Forms 
and Suggests Ways in Which Con- 
tracts Will Be Simplified 





William C. Burke, assistant manager 
for O'Neill & Parker, general agents in 
Boston for United States F. & G.,, talked 
on recent changes in the casualty busi- 
ness at a dinner meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance 
Women in Boston November 20. He an- 
alyzed the old and new forms of resi- 
dence burglary policies. Personal hold- 
up coverages were also discussed as well 
as messenger, paymaster and interior 
robbery policies, including kidnapping 
coverages. Among changes in the vari- 
ous liability forms, Mr. Burke referred 
particularly to the family coverages that 
can now be written, such as sports lia- 
bility or golf liability, and said that 
many prospects would be glad to sub- 
stitute family coverage for individual 
policies. Other liability coverages that 
have been amended and improved in- 
clude the personal liability forms, espe- 
cially the combination all-in-one policy 
covering husband and wife and acts of 
minor children, and the employer’s lia- 
bility form that includes medical aid for 
domestic servants. 


Broad Form Recommended 


“Handling employers liability claims, 
particularly medical bills, has been a 
troublesome problem,” said Mr. Burke. 
“An insured would never understand 
why the company would only pay first 
aid. If this coverage is sold, the com- 
pany’s liability in regard to medical, 
surgical and hospital services is definite, 
We are all urging the selling of this 
coverage in place of the limited form, 
provided the insured is not interested in 
voluntary compensation coverage.” The 
schedule liability form of policy was also 
explained. In regard to burglary insur- 
ance, Mr. Burke said: “When you con- 
vince a prospect that he needs residence 
burglary insurance, you have written a 
policy that is likely to stay with you for 
a long time. The lapse ratio on resi- 
dence burglary is the lowest of any 
casualty line.” 

Mr. Burke expressed the opinion that 
in the future, although policy forms will 
be broader, many features will be elim- 
inated from the agreement clauses, the 
indemnity paragraphs, the policy condi- 
tions and the declarations. “It has been 
the constant objective of the leaders in 
this business to liberalize policy forms 
to the advantage of the public and to 
provide new coverages,” said Mr. Burke. 
“The ultimate objective is to offer pro- 
tection against every insurable hazard 
and then help to reduce the cost of such 
protection through the prevention of 
losses. I think that we are rapidly mov- 
ing in that direction.” 





Phila. Surety Election 


New officers of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Philadelphia for 
the 1940-41 season include George Eich- 
ner, Employers’ Liability, as president; 
Winder Keating, American Surety, vice- 
president. W. Emerson Smith, Jr., Na- 
tional Surety, secretary, and S. R. Fan- 
ning, Hare & Chase, Inc., treasurer. On 
the new executive committee are the 
following: George Eichner, A. A. Mich- 
elbacher, Winder Keating, Dodd Bryan, 
William H. Bartley, Thomas U. Schock, 
W. W. Berry. 

Election took place at the recent an- 
nual banquet of this association, hel 
at Penn A. C. with 150 present, and 
with banquet arrangements handled by 
J. J. Bryne, Fidelity & Deposit. 





GEORGE M. SMARTT DIES 
George M. Smartt, 84, widely known 
hattanooga, Tenn., insurance man, died 

recently after a lingering illness. 
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THREE D’S POLICY ISSUED 





Canadian Underwriters Ass’n Follows 
Pattern of Contract Issued in U.S.; 
A Few Additional Features 


A new all-risk dishonesty policy has 
just been announced by the Canadian 
Underwriters’ Association. Divided into 
five clauses, the new policy, closely pat- 
terned to the one adopted by the surety 
companies in the United States, covers 
the three ‘D’s’ of the risk class, namely 
dishonesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion. 


features in the Canadian all-risk policy, 
one of which is that it is continuous as 
to term, requiring no periodic reexecu- 
tion. It is felt that this is important in 
view of the fact that the assured has 
an indefinite period for discovering any 
loss so long as the policy is in good 
standing. If the policy should be ter- 
minated for any reason, any loss must 
be reported within one full year after 
the termination of the policy. 

While the policy was prepared ex- 
pressly for commercial and mercantile 
concerns, it is available to all excepting 
a government or public official, or any 
firm eligible for a banker’s or broker’s 


COLLECTIONS FROM UNINSURED 


October collections on awards made by 
workmen’s compensation referees of the 
New York State Labor Department 
against uninsured New York City em- 
ployers in favor of their injured em- 
ployes amounted to $11,268. Awards so 
far this year were $155,301 and collec- 
tions $92,305. 





tions to the latter, these exceptions cov- 
ering insurance companies, foundations 
and endowment funds, which can secure 


There are, however, certain additional blanket bond. There are some excep- 


protection under this new policy. 





A MESSAGE 
TO ALL SURETY AGENTS 
AND BROKERS: 


As the 50th anniversary year of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland draws to its close, I feel 
impelled to pay tribute to the agents 
and brokers of the country for the 
vitally important part they have 
played in establishing corporate 
suretyship as an integral part of the 
economic life of the nation. 


Others may have been instrumen- 
tal in launching corporate suretyship 
as a business, but it has been the com- 
panies’ representatives and brokers 
who have “carried the torch,” and by 
their tenacity and enthusiasm broken 
down the barriers of ignorance and 
indifference, thereby making possible 
the tremendous expansion that has 
taken place in the industry during 
the last five decades. 


As one who has been closely identi- 


PRESIDENT, FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


fied with the surety business for 50 
years, I have personally witnessed 
most of the important developments 
that have occurred in the industry 
and no one appreciates more keenly 
than I, perhaps, the value of the con- 
tributions that have been made to the 
betterment and progress of the bond- 
ing business by the men and women 
on the firing line. 


On behalf of my own Company. 
therefore, and perhaps I may pre- 
sume also to speak for the rest of the 
industry, I want to express to the 
country’s surety agents and brokers 
our deep gratitude for their confi- 
dence and support, and to extend 
each and every one of them our heart- 
felt wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
increased happiness and _ prosperity 
in the New Year. 


Auk Bi 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Inaugurated by 


SURETY ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


On the occasion a few months ago of 
the farewell Gilkey, 
who was retiring as secretary-treasurer, 
Surety Association of America, a nota- 
ble address was made by Arthur F. La- 
frentz, American Surety president, in 
which he urged that the association em- 
bark upon a program rela 
tions. As chairman of the Surety As- 
sociation’s executive committee Mr. La- 


dinner to R. R. 


of public 


frentz was convinced that the organiza- 
tion should lose no time in taking the 
initiative on a plan which would broad- 
en the scope of public understanding of 
corporate suretyship. 

respond, E. Roth, 
Gilkey as secre- 


Quick to Vernon 


who succeeded R. R. 
tary, inaugurated last August a program 
in which local surety associations around 
the country are the center of interest. 
Mr. Roth took into 
his confidence, impressed them with the 
fact that they had within their power 
to enhance public good will toward sure- 
ty companies by intensive efforts in their 
own communities. He told how the lo- 
cal representative, working through and 
with his local association, is in a stra- 
tegic position to aid materially in a na- 
tionally operated campaign of good-will 
building. Appreciatively they responded 
to his tribute: “You are closer to your 
clients and to the tempo of their en- 
vironment—you are our first line of de- 
fense.” 
Progress by Easy Stages 

Best thing about the program Sec- 
retary Roth outlined is that it is pro- 
gressing by easy stages, arousing the 
interest and creating the definite need 
for action along public relations lines by 
first winning the support of surety men 
locally. No large expenditure of money 
for national advertising is involved. 
Word-of-mouth publicity is the first ob- 
jective; then a series of open forum 
meetings to which prominent business 
men will be invited; establishment of a 
speakers’ bureau by the local associa- 
tions, and maintenance of close, friend- 
ly contacts with daily newspapers. 

That the local bodies have appreciated 
public relations efforts to date is indi- 
cated by the creation of local commit- 
tees in various cities to cooperate with 
the national body. The feeling is up- 
permost that “this is not the job of any 
one single individual; united effort is 
required of everyone employed in the 
fidelity and surety business in all parts 
of the country.” Catching the spirit 
and significance of this appeal the many 
responses received from the field indi- 
cate its whole-hearted acceptance. Typi- 
cal comment: “If our efforts are to suc- 
ceed we must convince the public that 
instead of the surety bond business be- 
ing a ‘racket’ it is truly performing a 
splendid job of protecting business and 
industrial enterprise in all parts of the 
country.” 


these associations 


Setting the Stage 
Setting the stage for the launching of 
the program, Secretary Roth indicated 
his faith and confidence in the prestige 
and influence which agents and surety 
men have built up in their own com- 


munities. Such prestige, he felt, should 
prove a more forceful endorsement of 
the idea than the less personal approach 
of advertising sent out from a national 
office, He pictured local surety men as 
being in close touch with the life of 
their communities and an understand- 
ing of business personalities in the local 
picture and how best to appeal to them. 

The significant point was made thar 
the American public is by and large con- 
vinced of the need for life insurance 
protection, recognizes as necessities the 
lines of automobile, fire, accident and 
other forms of casualty insurance, but 
corporate suretyship lags behind in pub- 
lic appreciation. Most needed to correct 


this state of affairs is effective educa- 
tion so as to enlighten public opinion 
and at the same time increase the vol- 


ume of sales in fidelity and surety bonds 
to the point where adequate coverage 
by responsible surety companies is rec- 
ognized by the public as a necessary 
protection to all business. 


A Finger on the Local Pulse 


Assuming that local surety associa- 
tions endorse and get behind the idea of 
public relations (as has already been in- 
dicated), what are the media by which 
they may best make their work effec- 
tive? Secretary Roth’s answer to this 
question was set forth in his first bul- 
letin entitled “A Finger on the Local 
Pulse” in which he outlined the follow- 
ing procedure: 

Returning, as it were, to first princi- 
ples, probably the most effective form 
of public relations since the beginning 
of time has been, and still is, word-of- 
mouth publicity. Proof of this lies in 
the wildfire with which an ugly rumor 
or item of malicious or morbid gossip 
may spread; in the effect of a whisper 
against the credit of a bank. Positive 
ideas spread less rapidly, but, forcefully 
expressed and often repeated, they do in 
time pass from person to person, to help 
create that intangible but nevertheless 
dynamic phenomenon called public opin- 
ion. Here the local representative. 
working through and with his local as- 
sociation, is in a key position to help. 

Besides word-of-mouth publicity, which 
follows an intangible grapevine, another 


medium of public relations, which stems 
from verbal levels, is the open meeting 
for forum discussion, Doubtless most 
members of local surety associations 
weet fairly regularly. It would be goo 
public relations to invite representative 
business men from other fields, or even 
the general public, to attend meetings 


E. VERNON ROTH 


occasionally and to answer questions 
which may have seemed ambiguous to 
the layman. If the visitors have no 
questions, the presiding officer could 
ask the questions and solicit answers 
from regular members. 

But whether or not the local meet- 
ings are open to the public, the advan- 
tages of having a speaker on some phase 
of surety work present at least at alter- 
nate meetings, and inviting the press 
to attend, cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly. A speech is an event; an event is 
news, and therefore to be published. A 
second effective channel of public rela- 
tions will thus have been entered. 

Yet speeches need not be confined to 
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the meetings of the local associations 
alone, Through a formal or informal 
speakers’ bureau members whose know1- 
edge of the surety field is sound may 
become speakers at other meetings, par- 
ticularly before such organizations a; 
the local Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
or Lions Clubs, or fraternal organiza. 
tions, Anyone who has had experience 
in arranging programs for organizations 
which meet weekly would know that 
new speakers are welcome. And if, in 
addition, an insurance representative js 
himself a member of one of these or- 
ganizations the local surety association 
has at once a valuable point of contact. 


Maintain Contacts With Daily Press 


While the best method of obtaining 
space in the newspapers would neces- 
sarily evolve from the creation of news 
events, officials of local surety associa- 
tions might also take care to make news 
out of their comments on community 
happenings. Occasiondily public indig- 
nation bursts forth spontaneously when, 
for example, a contractor has defaulted 
on the work for a charitable institution, 
church or undertaking in which there is 
general community interest. Here the 
local surety associatior’ might take ad- 
vantage of a golden opportunity to go 
on record by a resolution made public 
that in the future such undertakings 
er be properly protected by contract 
yond, 


How about a series of letters to the 
editor protesting against the inadequacy 
of protection as being detrimental to the 
public. They might secure publication, 
provided the loss is great enough, pub- 
lic opinion sufficiently aroused and the 
arguments in favor of adequate bonding 
clearly presented, 

Occasionally a feature story might be 
placed in a local newspaper; or, if a 
local representative is interviewed on 
an anniversary occasion, he might in- 
clude in his remarks for publication 
something of his experience with the 
history and growth of corporate surety- 
ship in the community, It is axiomatic, 
however, that, aside from feature stor- 
ies, information released to the news- 
papers must be tied to a news “peg” 
or action on the part of the local surety 
association in order to insure publication 
in the news columns otherwise the as- 
sociation would logically be charged at 
a varying number of cents per agate line, 
as in paid advertising, 

Officials of the local association might 
solicit, and would doubtless receive, val- 
uable advice on handling the public re- 
lations from the managing editor of the 
local newspaper. It would be _ short- 
sighted of any layman handling the pub- 
lic relations of the local association to 
do so without seeking at all times the 
most expert advice available, and this 
especially in relation to the newspapers, 
in which the work is specialized and 
highly technical, differing in language 
and outlook from the work of an insur- 
ance representative. 

Such, then, are general methods for 
use in dissemination of information in 4 
public relations program for local surety 
associations. These can be expanded as 
facilities permit. Facts prove that the 
advantages of corporate suretyship ™ 
protecting the business of a community 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Froggatt & Co. 


a ne of Stiff Thaining 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


The nation-wide insurance accounting 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., 
executive the other 
day, little publicized, out of which came 
the news that Joseph Froggatt, Jr., son 
of the founder, had been made presi- 
dent of the company; Scott Harris, 
moved up to executive vice-president, 
and Wilburn L,. Hippard, designated 
vice-president in addition to his duties 
appointments fol- 
few months of Joseph 
Sr., one of the pioneering 
specialists in insurance accounting It 
is characteristic of the Froggatt organ- 
ivation that neither fanfare nor testi- 
monials marked these promotions. To 
the staff they were routine; but to in- 
surance company men and agents 
around the country they constitute news 
of interest about personalities long 
known to them as constructive workers 
for the good of the 
To get a picture of the 
ganization in action let's look 
behind the The business is 
twenty-seven years old, founded by the 
elde r Froggatt His son, Joseph, and 
Scott Harris, son-in-law, were his chief 
licutenants and ran the business under 
supervision in the last few 
life 


firm of 


held an meeting 


as secretary. These 


low the death a 


business 
or- 
take a 


scenes 


his executive 
years of his 


Graduates of Stiff Training School 

Joseph Froggatt, Jr., and Scott Harris 
are both graduates of a stiff training 
that of the senior Froggatt. Far 
from being a martinet, he maintained, 
however, that the top ranking men ol 
his organization, and particularly his 
own son, should learn the insurance 
accounting business the hard way—from 
the ground up. So Joseph, Jr., was put 
to work as an office boy in Summer 
vacations from high school and in the 
firm’s statistical department during his 
college years In the United States 
Navy during the last World War he 
rose to the rank of ensign, but after 
leaving the service his first post in his 
father’s office was as a junior account- 
ant. It seemed to him that he was 
assigned to the toughest jobs, worked 
diligently to do them well, but never 
received commendation from the elder 
Froggatt. He didn’t realize it at the 
time, but he was being groomed for the 
presidency of the organization. But he 
had to work his way up through all 
positions of the company. 

Scott Harris received the same course 
of training as did his brother-in-law, 
Joseph, Jr., and both men taking a 
retrospective view today of their men- 
tor’s methods, are convinced that their 
knowledge of insurance accounting ob 
tained under the careful but strict guid- 
ance of the senior Froggatt, represented 
the best kind of preparation for the 
executive posts they now fill. 

The elder Froggatt was very close to 
his son; was proud of his achievements, 
and the good will with which he was 
held by the insurance fraternity. This 
close association carried on through to 
his last days. When he gave up the 
active management of the company, he 
was entirely satisfied that on matters of 
policy the right course of action was 
being taken. 

The elder Froggatt was a company 
official before entering the field of in- 


school 


surance accounting. For a number of 
years he held the post of United States 
secretary of the Atlas Assurance. But 
he cherished an ambition to go into 
business for himself and being an ex- 


and its tax expert, has come into the 
office as a junior and worked his way 
up, and with the exception of the two 
just named all in an official capacity 
have been with the company in excess 


ve 


ourse 


for many years, both being graduated 
from high school there. Mr. Froggatt 
went to Colgate University. Mr. Har. 
ris is a Cornell man. Both enlisted in 
the United States Navy in April, 1917 





Top Ranking Executives of the Organization 





Kaiden Kazanjian Studios 
JOSEPH FROGGATT, Jr. 
pert on systematizing and accounting 
joined the firm of Loomis, Suffern & 
Fernald, whose head office was in New 
York City. They did some insurance 
work. Feeling that there was a definite 
field for specialization among insurance 
companies and associated interests, fo- 
seph Froggatt, Sr., purchased the in- 
surance accounts of this firm and start- 
ed his own company on March 17, 1913. 
He lost no time in establishing his com- 
pany in strategic cities having large in- 
surance interests, and by his indefatiga- 
ble work and initiative soon gained an 
enviable reputation with the New York 
Insurance Department and with insur- 
ance companies in New York and else- 
where. 

As heretofore indicated, the Joseph 
Froggatt’s main forte was in training 
men. Best examples of his training are 
the “graduates” of the organization who 
have gone out into the company field 
to take executive positions. The list 
includes the late Thomas B. Boss, presi- 
dent of the American Reserve, who 
died a few weeks ago; Myles Walsh, 
who at the time of his retirement was 
secretary of the Great American; Gar- 
rison Lowe, vice-president and _ secre- 
tary of the National Fire of Hartford; 
William H. Ford, vice-president of the 
Northeastern of Hartford; George Bow- 
ers, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, and many others. 


Maintains Eight Branch Offices 


Interestingly, every man in Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., with the exception 
of its chief actuary, Earl Nicholson, 


Greystone Studios, Inc. 


SCOTT HARRIS 


of ten years. The personnel, including 
the clerical staff, approximates at the 
present time 150 persons. Eight branch 
offices are maintained: Boston (R. B. 
Forbes manager); Chicago (T. P. Za- 
nella manager); Dallas (T. R. LePage 
manager); Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco (A. R. Bauman, vice-president and 
manager in charge of coast activities 
with George F. Love as resident mana- 
ger at Los Angeles); Newark (H. L. 
Van Horn assistant secretary and man- 
ager); Philadelphia (J. E. Glass, IJr., 
tax expert and manager); St. Louis 
(Earle Wilkins resident manager). 


Horace Freeman Veteran in Service 


In New York City the manager is 
L. W. Miles, assistant secretary of the 
company. Veteran in point of service 
among the employes is Horace Freeman, 
treasurer, who started with the incep- 
tion of the company. Actuary Nichol- 
son is president of the Fraternal Ac- 
tuarial Society. 

The business has grown to such a 
size that the organization has special- 
ized in all phases of the insurance busi- 
ness—fire, casualty and life—and also 
does considerable work for agencies, 
claims departments and other interests 
affiliated with the insurance business. 
The company confines its activities en- 
tirely to work for insurance interests 
and does not accept assignments in 
other fields. 


The Personal Side 


Both Joseph Froggatt, Jr., and Scott 
Harris have lived in East Orange, N. J., 
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WILBURN L. 


HIPPARD 


Scott Harris engaged in active subma- 
rine chaser duty for more than a year, 
then transferred to an officers’ training 
course. He was a cadet officer at the 
time of the armistice. Joseph, Jr., rose 
from ordinary seaman, second class, to 
the rank of ensign. Both are Masuns 
and fraternity members; belong to many 
clubs both in New York and in the 
suburbs. 

Joseph Froggatt, Jr., is a C.P.A. in 
New York and several other states. 
Scott Harris, on the other hand is a 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
which takes him to the annual White 
Sulphur Springs convention of that or- 
ganization every Fall. In civic affairs 
Mr. Harris is a member of the East 
Orange Board of Education; trustee o! 
Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, also in East Orange. He 
is a trustee of Arlington Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, same town, and be- 
longs to Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Wilburn L. Hippard, who hails from 
Richmond, Ind. has lived in_ East 
Orange for the past five years. This 1s 
his fifteenth year with the Froggatt com- 
pany, having previously been with the 
Western department of the Fire Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. He attended college 
at Wittenberg, Springfield, O. Active 
in church affairs, he is president of the 
board of deacons in the Arlington Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, East Orange. 
His clubs include Drug & Chemical and 
Montclair Golf Club. 
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EEDLESS risk and higher real cost mean nothing to 

such buyers. Through the joint effort of health 
authorities, milk companies and farmers, the great dairy 
industry provides a vital service at a minimum cost. That 
safe, rich bottle of milk that appears on your doorstep 
each morning represents a product of private enterprise 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 


On the milk processor in the dairy industry has fallen the 
task of consumer education, and the development of a 


great diversity of products to hold down cost, increase 
efficiency. And everyone concerned with the delivery of 
a bottle of milk, a pound of butter, a half pint of cream 
whether dairy farmer, public official or milk distributor 
understands the middleman’s contribution in service and 
special skill. 


And when the efficient milk distributor or experienced 
dairy farmer buys insurance, he does not just say, ‘$50 
worth of protection please.’’ He asks for and obtains the 
full service and advice of the experienced agent or broker, 
familiar with the special insurance problems of his clients. 
No worries about uncovered risks or lapsed policies. 


* * * 


Like the independent business man or organization in the 
dairy industry, the insurance agent or broker is a middle- 
man, rendering indispensable service in his own special 
field. And because we believe in the middleman’s function 
and services, we refuse to accept business direct because 
it is not in the interests of the company or the assured to 
do so. When you buy National Surety Fidelity Bonds, 
Surety Bonds, Burglary or Forgery Insurance through 
your local agent or broker, you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow member and supporter of the 
American Business System. 





@ This is a reprint of an advertisement of National 
Surety Corporation which appears in The Milk 
Dealer, a leading publication in the dairy indus- 
try. It is directed to the independent business men 
in the dairy industry in your city. 


It is an effective sales help to our agents and 
another proof of our belief in and support of 
the American Business System. 
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NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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W. F. Roeber’s Annual Report 


(Continued from Page 99) 


this year will at least equal if not ex- 
ceed the volume of 1939. This volume 
has been accomplished with a minor re- 
duction in personnel with a small saving 
over the previous year.” 


Increase in Membership 


Since the last annual meeting, nine 
carriers have joined the council as fol- 


lows: American States, Auto - Owners, 
Hardware Indemnity of Minnesota, 
Highway Mutual Casualty (Indiana), 


Public Service Mutual, Tennessee Auto- 
mobile, Trinity Universal, United Pa- 
cific, Virginia Auto Mutual. 


Rate Revision in 1940 


As to 1940 rate revision, a two-part 
exhibit is presented in the report show- 
ing the present status of the 1940 filings 
and the results of filings made in 1939 
to become effective in 1940. The first 
part includes those jurisdictions where 
a filing of rates with the supervisory 
authorities is required; the second part 
those where such filing is not necessary. 

In connection with the experience rat- 
ing plan for 1940 it is pointed out that 
“at the time of the last annual report 
the rates committee had before it a 
recommendation of the actuarial commit- 
tee that the rates committee give seri- 
ous consideration to the adoption of the 
Multi- Split Experience Rating Plan.” 
Subsequently, it was decided that the 
so-called multi-split plan be officially 
designated as “Experience Rating Plan 

1940.” The report continues: 


Plan Received Well 


In accordance with action of the rates 
committee December 14, 1939, the Ex- 
perience Rating Plan—1940 was directly 
submitted, on a tentative basis, to the 
supervising authorities of twenty juris- 
dictions, and, in addition, to eight inde- 
pendent bureaus. Indications of a fa- 
vorable reaction to the new plan was 
received from twenty-two of the twenty- 
eight jurisdictrons, These twenty-two 
jurisdictions together with the ‘open’ 
states, represent more than 70% of the 
country-wide compensation premiums 
written by member carriers. No state 
authority indicated probable disapproval 
of the plan. 


Unit Statistical Plan 


“The carriers have completed the fil- 
ing of unit statistical plan experience 
for policy years 1935 to 1938. The first 
reporting of policy year 1938 includes 
experience on approximately 204,000 
risks. This represents increases of ap- 
proximately 15% over the number of 
first reportings for policy year 1937, 
23% over 1936, 36% over 1935 and 
55% over 1934, which was the first year 
for which data were reported to the 
council under the unit statistical plan.” 

As to the medical cost study plan the 
report states: “We are receiving approx- 
imately 21,000 reports monthly under the 
medical cost study plan. These reports 
are being received from thirty-six car- 
riers writing approximately 49% of the 
country - wide compensation premiums 
written by member companies of the 
council. 

“The revised occupational disease rates 
and rules recently adopted by the spe- 
cial committee are being filed in con- 
junction with the various state rate revi- 
sions.” 

Referring to the new law in Arkansas 
the report mentions that “the current 
national retrospective rating plan has 
been introduced. The regular experi- 
ence rating plan has not been filed, but, 
it is assumed, will be, for use when one 
year of experience under the Arkansas 
law becomes available. The standard oc- 
cupational disease schedule rating plan 
has been approved.” 

It is also pointed out respecting the 
assigned risk plan: 

“The Arkansas law specifically 


“ 


provides for 
the assignment of rejected risks under a pro- 
cedure administered by the Arkansas Industrial 


Commission. In the Spring of 1939, when 


it was anticipated that the law would become 
effective in June of that year, it was indi- 
cated that the commission would be willing to 
allow the carriers to set up their own rules 
for the distribution of rejected risks among 
themselves, provided the requirements of the 
law as respects coverage of such risks were 
It is hoped that 
the commission will continue to be agreeable 
to such an arrangement whereby the national 
assign rejected risks under the 
standard voluntary plan. 

“A local administrative bureau of the national 
council, located in Little Rock, and known as 
the Arkansas Compensation Rating Bureau, has 
been established. Mr. Keegan, who is also 
manager of the Missouri and Coal Mine Rating 
Bureaus, is manager. Miss Daniel, formerly in 
charge of our Columbia, S. C., office, is in 
charge of the Little Rock office. The bureau 
is operating under the standard rules and pro- 
cedure of the national council administrative 
bureaus. It is impracticable to include in this 
report any statement as to the costs of establish- 
ing and operating the bureau. These items are, 
of course, reviewed by the governing committee.” 


Uninsured Risks 


The uninsured risk problem has also 
been receiving attention and on this the 
report states that since the last annual 
report, the Standard Voluntary Plan for 
Granting Coverage to Uninsured Risks 
has been introduced in Alabama. A 
tabulation shows the extent to which 
the various voluntary plans available in 
council jurisdictions have been used dur- 
ing the year ending October 1, 1940. 

There has been a further increase in 
the number of risks coming within the 
scope of the several voluntary plans 
under the jurisdiction of the council. 
Apparently the plans are fulfilling their 
fundamental purpose and administration 
continues to be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The council and the adminis- 
trative bureaus have continued their ef- 
forts toward effecting coverage on appli- 


fully and satisfactorily met. 


council will 


Auto Hearing Dec. 17 


On Tuesday, December 17, the joint 
legislative committee of New York 
State will hold a hearing in the State 
Office Building, 80 Centre Street, New 
York City, on compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. It will start at 10 
a.m. and presiding officer will be R. 
Foster Piper, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 





Compulsory Health Ins. 
Debated by N. Y. Women 


The Women’s City Club of New York 
debated the subject “How Would the 
Proposed Compulsory Health Insurance 
Law Affect You?” at its Tuesday morn- 
ing forum this week. The club has 
tagen no official position on the bill, 
discussing it from three points of view; 
medicine, labor and the taxpayer. 





H. N. HUTCHINSON TALKS 


H. N. Hutchinson, manager, Ameri- 
can Surety and New York Casualty 
branch in Newark, N. J., represented 
the Surety Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey at the recent convention of 
the New Jersey League of Municipali- 
ties. He talked on the public official 
bond situation, as did Dr. William Mil- 
ler, who represented the Princeton 
Local Government Survey. The league 
is made up of the officers and govern- 
ing bodies of all the municipal boards 
of New Jersey. 





cant risks within a minimum of time. 
The carriers, likewise, have indicated 
satisfaction with the underwriting treat- 
ment established in connection with the 
uninsured risk assignments under the 
various plans within council jurisdiction. 

The Test Payroll Audit program, es- 
tablished in 1935, has continued during 
the year, with three field auditors, cov- 
ering thirteen national council jurisdic- 
tions. 
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900 TO ATTEND XMAS PARTy 





Affair of Casualty & Surety C] 
N. Y. Set for Dec. 18; J. E. pee § ” 
Slated for 1941 Presidency 

More than 900 are expected to attend 
the Christmas party of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York which will 
be held Wednesday evening, December 
18, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. This 
affair, always a happy one, promises to 
be the biggest social event of the holiday 
season with William H. Estwick, United 
States F. & G. manager, as chief host 
Mr. Estwick has been president of the 
club this year. 

The club’s Christmas party also marks 
its annual election of officers and slated 
to be the next president is J. E. Lewis 
vice-president, Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, who has been vice-president. 
The nominating committee consists of 
Harold A. McKay, Travelers; M. [, 
Jenks, American Surety; Charles S. 
Ashley, Jr., Maryland Casualty; Wallace 
J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding, and 
Walter D. Owens, United States (Cas- 
ualty. 

Chief attraction of the evening will 
be a floor show of twelve acts, arranged 
by Al Carr, National Surety Corp., the 
club’s entertainment chairman. Howard 
L. Cox, United States F. & G., secretary 
of the club, is in charge of arrangements, 


A. & H. Meetings 


(Continued from Page 99) 

Co. of Chicago; also W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, and George R. 
Kendall, Washington National, both 
past presidents of the Conference; and 
E. G. Trimble, Jr., and Donald St. C. 
Moorhead, both of Employers Reinsur- 
ance. 

Both Bureaus in Executive Session 

During the day the Personal Accident 
Bureau held its quarterly meeting with 
reports received from George Goodwin 
as underwriting committee chairman; 
Logan Bidle as manual committee chair- 
man, and E. S. Fallow, head of the 
statistical committee. Chairman Hook 
presided and among the subjects infor- 
mally discussed was the situation in 
reference to various state insurance de- 
partments, Michigan and California in 
particular. In California Group A. & 
H. standard provisions, having received 
committee approval, will be submitted 
to the next legislative session for adop- 
tion. 

General impression prevailing among 
the leaders of this bureau, as the year 
draws to a close, is that its member 
companies will show a nice increase in 
premium volume in A. & H. lines and 
with loss ratios producing a favorable 
experience but not quite as good as in 
1939. The group A. & H. line has 
shown sizeable production gains and 
looms up as one of the leading lines in 
this field for 1941. 

The Personal Accident Bureau dis- 
cussed also its 1941 annual meeting and 
the chances are good that a_ two-day 
meeting will again be held with guest 
speakers and probably at Atlantic City, 
N. J., scene of the 1940 meeting. 

Conference Membership Near 100 

Membership in the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference is now up to 
ninety-nine companies and will exceed 
the 100th mark by the time of its 1941 
annual convention next June. This good 
news was reported by E. G. Trimble, 
Jr.. Employers Reinsurance, chairman 
of its membership committee, during the 
executive session held yesterday. Three 
new members have been added since the 
1940 annual meeting. 

The executive committee of the con- 
ference confirmed the vote taken by the 
membership to hold the 1941 meeting 
next June in Chicago. Convention gen- 
eral chairman will be G. A. L’Estrange, 
Wisconsin National Life. 

The 1940 writings of member com- 
panies of this conference will average 
10% increase compared with the 1939 
results and a feeling of optimism runs 
high among the companies that the 
coming year will be one of the most 
successful in the history of A. & H. 
insurance. 
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Standard Accident’s 
New Stock on Market 


WILL REPLACE OLD PREFERRED 





Issue Handled by Nation-Wide Under- 
, riting Syndicate; Company to Real- 
ize $5,800,000 from Sale; $54 per Share 





What is described in financial circles 
as the largest public flotation of securi- 
ties of a casualty insurance company 
snce enactment of the SEC of 1933 is 
the 115,270 shares of Standard Accident 
of Detroit, which is being offered by its 
underwriters at $54 a share. From this 
sale the company will receive approxi- 
svately $5,800,000, of which $3,370,654 
will be used to redeem its 75,000 out- 
standing shares of first preferred stock 
at $45 each, The remainder will be 
added to the corporate funds of the 
company, whose capitalization will then 
consist solely of 175,938 shares of com- 
mon stock of $10 par value. 

1941 Dividend Prospects 

The liquidating value of the common 
stock to be outstanding after this financ- 
ing was approximately $61 a share on 
September 30, last. For the twelve 
months ended September 30 net profits 
before realized profits and losses on 
investments and before surplus adjust- 
“ents amounted to $7.98 each on the 
175,938 shares to be outstanding. The 
company expects to declare two semi- 
annual dividends aggregating $2.50 a 
share on its common stock in 1941, the 
prospectus Says. 

The Standard Accident and its prede- 
cessor have been in business since 1884 
and have paid loss claims exceeding 
$172,000,000. 


Wiley’s 25th Anniversary 

Edwin M. Wiley, a fidelity bond un- 
derwriter with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, observed his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization on No- 
vember 22. 


HEARINGS ON MINN. RATES 





Coons Company Protesting Compensa- 
tion Schedules of 1935, ’36 and '37; 
1941 Tariff 4.9% Lower 


The E. W. Coons Co., Hibbing, Minn., 
is proceeding with its effort to have 
the Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Board reopen the rate schedules of 
1935, 1936 and 1937. W. H. O’Toole, a 
public accountant, was the only witness 
for the Coons company at a hearing be- 
fore the board. 
he contended showed the insur- 


He presented figures 
which 
ance companies had overstated losses and 
used “deceptive” data at the rate hear- 
ings for the three years involved. He 
particularly attacked the use of the five 


point contingency factor as not based 
on factual data and asserted the state 
board had been hoodwinked into approv- 
ing the rate proposals submitted by the 
bureau for the three years in question. 

In cross examining Mr. O’Toole, W. 
H. Oppenheimer, attorney for the bu- 
reau, objected to much of the data pre- 
sented by O’Toole on the ground that 
it comprised loss experience that was 
not available until after the rates for 
the three years had been set. 

Chairman W. H. Dobel asked O’Toole 
if he had considered the situation that 
developed before the contingency fac- 
tor was employed when a dozen or more 
compensation insurance carriers were 
thrown into bankruptcy by unfavorable 
experience. Chairman Dobel insisted on 
calling the contingency factor the ‘ 
vency factor,” which term, he said, more 
properly described it. 

Previous to the Coons hearing the 
board held a hearing on the bureau’s 
rate proposals for 1941, calling for an 
overall reduction of 4.9%. There was no 
objection from employers to the rates 
proposed but Mr. O’Toole said he in- 
tended to protest them later. 


‘sol- 


A Popular Slogan Winner and His Chief 





The picture above shows Harry A. Sipe, treasurer of the J. H. McCutcheon 
agency, Pittsburgh, receiving his reward—a check for $500—from John A. Diemand, 
executive vice-president, Indemnity Co. of North America, as the winner of the 
first prize in Indemnity’s slogan contest in connection with its twentieth anniversary 


year, celebrated throughout 1940. 


Hundreds participated in the contest but Mr. 


Sipe’s slogan, “We're 20 in 40 and going like 60,” was judged the best. 
With this slogan as its theme song the Indemnity Co. has done an outstanding 
production job this year, featuring a seasonal line of insurance each month of the 


campaign (two Summer months excluded). 


Premium writings for ten months were 


$1,100,000 ahead of the same period of 1939. Many agents have participated in spe- 


cial prizes for meritorious production. 





Football Game of Keen 
Interest to 2 Minn. Agents 


When Minnesota and Wisconsin Uni- 
versities played their fiftieth football 
game on November 23 two well known 
Minneapolis insurance men had more 


than a passing interest in the occasion 
George K. Belden of the Fred L. Gray 
Co. played on the Minnesota team half 
a century ago and it was Byron Timber- 
lake, veteran life agent, who arranged 
the first game between the two schools 
in 1890. 
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American 


Bankers Association 


— = 


———————_— 
a 


Has 


Constructive Insurance Program 


The importance of insurance to the 
banking business has often been pointed 
out, An article in The Eastern Under- 
writer several years ago told of a sur- 
vey showing that banks in the United 
States then had an insurable interest in 


real estate values exceeding 16 billions 
of dollars. Now that figure is estimated 
to be in excess of 20 billions of dollars. 


Naturally, financial protection against 
financial loss in connection with these 
vast holdings is of great importance to 
the banks, yet fire insurance—with its 
allied tornado and windstorm, earth- 
quake, explosion and flood, business in- 
terruption and other forms—is only one 
of the several major classes of insurance 
to be reckoned with by the banker today. 
Casualty, surety, marine and life insur- 
ance all have their place in the banker’s 
insurance program. 

The American Bankers Association, 
comprising in its membership 83% of 
eligible banks, is giving special attention 
to insurance through its Insurance and 
Protective Committee, its official publica- 
tion, Banking, and its educational divi- 
sion, the American Institute of Banking. 

Two Committees Combined 

On September 23, 1940, the Insurance 
and Protective Committee reported for 
the first time as a combined unit, sum- 
marizing accomplishments previously re- 
ported separately by the Insurance Com- 
mittee and by the Protective Commit- 
tee. The consolidation was effected be- 
cause of the close relationship between 
the functions of the two committees and 
the fact that their services are conduct- 
ed by the same personnel at the A.B.A. 
headquarters in New York. 

Heading this committee is Chairman 
William B. Gladney, executive vice- 
president, Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. Secretary of the 
committee and head of the Insurance 
and Protective Department at A.B.A 
headquarters is James E. Baum, deputy 
manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Blanket Bond Coverage 

A year ago the committee completed 
a study which presented a graphic pic- 
ture of the blanket bond coverage in 
769 of the larger banks and this has 
given all of the banks in that group an 
opportunity to analyze and compare their 


own insurance programs with those of 
other banks. This survey received a 
favorable reception from banks and 


underwriters and more than 9,000 copies 
of “How Much Blanket Bond Insur- 
ance?” were sold for distribution among 
surety companies, their agents and 
brokers. 

The survey and loss experience indi- 
cated that 25% or more of the banks in 
the country were underinsured and 
while fears had been expressed that 
banks covered for relatively high 
amounts might be tempted to reduce 
their bonds it was felt that the number 
of banks which increased the amounts 
of their bonds should more than offset 
those reducing them. Keeping the pre- 
mium volume up is of some concern be- 
cause of its effect on the ratio of losses 
sustained to premium volume, since this 
is a controlling factor in fixing rates 
Of course, maintenance of low rates for 
all banks is one of the aims of the 
committee but, as evidenced throughout 
their activities, proper insurance protec- 
tion is the prime objective. 

Centralized Insurance Control 


The centering of insurance control in 
one individual or in one department as 
advocated in articles appearing in the 


By A. Wi 


magazine, Banking, over the past year 
has brought practical benefits to banks 
in many cases. In one large bank and 
trust company, before a regular system 
was put into action, loan departments, 
trust departments, real estate depart- 
ments were found to be working at cross 
purposes, each placing insurance inde- 
pendent of the other, often obtaining 
less protection at greater cost than was 
possible under central control. 

A member of the bank’s staff (a man 
formerly employed as special agent by 
a large fire insurance company) had 
been called in to untangle some insur- 
ance snarls in the bank’s foreign de- 
partment. Toward the conclusion of 
this job he began looking into the in- 
surance affairs of the other departments. 
He had accomplished favorable results 
in the foreign department so was told 
to go ahead with the others. His job 
was not easy because he ran into obsta- 
cles in different departments which 
failed to cooperate until the president 
sent a memorandum to each department 
head stating that after a certain date 
no insurance premiums would be paid 
unless the bill had the “o.k.” of the 
bank’s insurance manager. 

The first year he saved the bank 
nearly $20,000 in premiums, in the 
meantime also obtaining better cover- 
age. When he undertook to simplify 
his bank’s insurance he had found the 
business being placed with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of scores of insur- 
ance companies and brokers. He re- 
duced the list to six brokers and twenty 
companies. The genuine assistance ren- 
dered to the various departments through 
this centralized, simplified control has 
been such that the officials who once 
grudgingly’ relinquished their authority 
in placing insurance now cooperate 
wholeheartedly and look upon their in- 
surance department as an indispensable 
service. 

Banking Plays Important Part 

The attention given to insurance by 
3anking Magazine is a striking exam- 
ple of the importance placed on finan- 
cial protection by the _ association. 
During the _ past appeared a 


year 





Blank & Stoller. 
JAMES E, BAUM 
Deputy manager, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and secretary of its Insurance 
and Protective Committee 


lbur Nelson 





A. Wilbur Nelson 


A. Wilbur Nelson, author of ac- 
companying article, has for some 
years been in the publicity or news 
end of the insurance business. He 
was insurance editor of Hearst pub- 
lications, has been author of syndi- 
cated insurance columns and was un- 
til recently with National Board of 

















Fire Underwriters’ public relations 
division. 

am — 
series of articles by Harold G. Eberle 
and Horace W. Ervin, based on 


the extensive experience of a New Eng- 
land bank that dealt with a wide variety 
of insurance in the course of its normal 
business transactions. They outlined an 
approach to some of the more important 
aspects of insurance coverage necessary 
to the average bank. The advantages 
to the bank of centralizing control of 
insurance buying in an individual or de- 
partment are stressed and the authors in- 
cluded several interesting tables dealing 
with such subjects as the co-insurance 
clause, borrowers’ insurance, etc. 
“Insurance has stepped out of the 
bank vault and up to the officers’ plat- 
form,” they declare. “No longer does 
it lie sealed in a cellar awaiting call for 
duty only ‘in case of need.’ Rather, 
through a combination of events and 
influences, it has emerged from that 
dreary state of neglect into a better 
appreciated, active force of protection 
that is full of life and meaning, provid- 
ing effective coverage against loss of 
assets and income, owned and managed. 
“Almost a score of reasons share the 
glory for this new, vitalized interest in 
the power of insurance. The work of 
the American Bankers Association In- 
surance and Protective Committee and 
the insurance course at the Graduate 
School of Banking certainly deserve 
mention. Growth of banking services 
to the public, too, has brought bankers 
into closer, more frequent and neces- 
sarily more informed contact with in- 
surance coverages Another reason is 


persistent pioneering by insurance com- 





WILLIAM B. GLADNEY 


Executive vice - president, Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co., Baton Rouge, » an 
chairman of the A.B.A. Insurance and 


Protective Committee 





Blackstone Studios 
A. WILBUR NELSON 


panies to match every new phase of haz- 
ard that rears its ugly head, and to pro- 
vide adequate protection against it. As 
tc old, well-known hazards, insurance 
companies constantly endeavor to furnish 
better, broader coverages so that—just 
as a popular character in one of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operettas would have the 
‘punishment fit the crime’—the coverage 
will fit the risk... more snugly. 

“Still another reason is the realiza- 
tion of bankers that very often savings 
can be effected through a better selec- 
tion of coverages, or by eliminating or 
reducing certain hazards. Banks also 
find that a closer-to-home knowledge of 
the workings of insurance underwriting 
and claim procedure is instrumental 1) 
obtaining, with the local agent’s help, 
adequate, all-around coverage and more 
satisfactory adjustment of losses.” 


Insurance for Borrowers 


The question of the right of the 
banker to inquire into the insurance 
carried by borrowers is one that has not 
been answered in the affirmative b 
bankers generally — but considerable 
thought is being given to the subject. 

Kenneth C. Bell, second vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank, New York, 
voiced current bank sentiment in speak- 
ing before the American Management 
Association’s Insurance Conference in 
Atlantic City when he said: “Except for 
those relatively few instances where the 
banks themselves have a direct insur- 
able interest in the business, they 
should have no voice whatsoever in the 
arrangement of the insurance coverage 
of their customers. But the picture 
does change, and change materially, 
when bank financing among other 
things comes into play and the bank 
advances the funds with which to con- 
summate the business transaction out 0! 
which the customer is to enjoy a profit 
... The bank has then a very sub- 
stantial stake in the business venture 
and that stake should be adequately pro- 
tected to the extent and for the dura- 
tion of its existence.” 

In another instance, Mr. Bell is quot: 
as saying: “Our banks must avoid set- 
ting themselves up as insurance counsel 
and they should not in that regard in- 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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London Lloyd’s Illinois 
Litigation Reopened 


COMPANIES’ PETITION UPHELD 





Court Holds Old Quo Warranto Pro- 
cedure to Be Wrong; Orders Copy 
of Relicensing Order Filed 





Sangamon County Circuit Court at 
Springfield, Ill, has denied the state’s 
motion to dismiss the review petition 
of seventeen surety and casualty compa- 
nies on the relicensing order issued to 
Lloyd’s, London, by the Illinois Depart- 
ment in December, 1937. Thus the en- 
tire question of whether Lloyd’s can 
operate in Illinois legally is reopened. 
The United States companies, parties 
to this litigation, contend that Lloyd’s 
should not be licensed because the un- 
derwriters have not complied with the 
provisions of the state insurance code 
requiring that companies keep on de- 
posit in the state treasury as collateral 
enough securities to equal their minimum 
assets. This is provided by Article 5 
of the code. 

Court Reviews 

Counsel for plaintiffs argued that the 
code provides court reviews for orders 
issued by the Insurance Department, 
with the review to be taken in Sanga- 
mon County Circuit Court, or in circuit 
or superior courts in home counties of 
the principal parties. ; 

Assistant Attorney General Harris ar- 
eued that the review petition had been 
dormant since it was filed January 26, 
1938; that it was abandoned in favor of 
the qua warranto case filed in 1938 and 
that the several companies were not ag- 
grieved parties. 

Judge Stone of the circuit court held 
that the Lloyd’s case indicates the par- 
ties to the quo warranto case were pur- 
suing the wrong course and that the 
review procedure is the only proper way. 
“This case should be heard on its mer- 
its because of the public interest in- 
volved,” Judge Stone said. He ordered 
that a certified copy of the relicensing 
order be filed in circuit court in ten 
days from November 29, 


EXAMINATION DATES SET 





Casualty Actuarial Society Secretary- 
Treasurer, Richard Fondiller, Will 
Receive Students’ Applications 
Annual examinations of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held May 21 
and 22, 1941. Application blanks may 
be obtained from Richard Fondiller, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 90 John Street, New 
York. Associates desiring to take As- 
sociateship Part V and the Fellowship 
examinations need only write a letter 
to Mr. Fondiller, accompanied by the 
examination fee. Applications and let- 
ters must be received prior to February 
15, 1941, specifying which part or parts 
the candidate will take, The examina- 
tions can generally be‘held in the city 
where the candidate resides. Candidates 
are urged to file their applications imme- 
diately and not to delay until the early 
part of February. The fee will be re- 
funded if an applicant decides not to 
present himself for examination, pro- 
vided written request is received by the 
secretary-treasurer on or before Febru- 
ary 15, 1941. Candidates who have here- 
tofore filed applications which have been 
approved, need not file another applica- 
tion, but should forward the examination 
lee. The examination fee is $5 for either 
one or two parts, $6 for three parts, and 

$8 for four parts. 





LICENSE AND PERMIT BONDS 


Aetna Casualty & Surety’s bonding 
department has issued a complete list 
of the license and permit bond require- 
ments, city and State of New York, 
which it is suggested by the company 
may be found handy to keep for refer- 
ence. Many of these bonds expire De- 
cember 31. The company has offices in 
uptown and downtown Manhattan and 
in Brooklyn. 


Some Personalities Among Brokers 
In San Francisco Territory 


There are reportedly 1,400 general in- 
surance brokers in San Francisco, a great 
majority of whom are affiliated either with 
the Insurance Brokers Exchange or the 
Society of Insurance Brokers—the latter 
organization being an “off-shoot” of the 
first because of a disagreement between 
two factions. However, during the past 
year there has been development of a 
working understanding between. the two 
groups. 

Just at present, acting secretary and 
manager of the Insurance Brokers Ex- 
change is J. H. Voorsanger, whose long 
career has been marked by his unflagging 
interest in the Rotary Club—of which he 
is a charter member in San Francisco— 
boy’s work, crippled children and the gen- 
eral welfare of the Exchange. ‘His con- 
stant efforts in behalf of the Exchange 
made him logical choice to carry on the 
work of the late Hugo Meyer, secretary, 
who died a few months ago, while a 
special committee sifts the many applica- 
tions for a permanent successor. In this 
capacity Mr. Voorsanger is putting in 
two full day’s work every day—early and 


late at his own office—most of the day 
meeting the conditions in the Exchange 
office. He is a consistent motorist. His 
chief hobby is publication and editing of 
“The Broker,” monthly magazine devoted 
to the welfare of the broker, capital stock 
insurance and the affairs of the Exchange. 
Mostly educational it is run along broad 
lines and since starting in its present form 
it has obtained national recognition for 
some of its editorials. 

Mr. Voorsanger started in the insurance 
business in 1904 as a salaried city solicitor 
for the Commercial Union, but also wrote 
Life and Accident for the Travelers. In 
1905 he was one of six delegates to a 
Travelers convention—the first contingent 
ever to attend such a convention from San 
Francisco, Included in the group were 
Arthur S. Holman, manager, and C. Devens 
Holman, the company’s outstanding Acci- 
dent and Health salesmen. The latter has 
produced several millions of dollars of 
Accident and Health premiums in the more 
than thirty years he has been producing. 

San Francisco’s Society of Insurance 
3rokers is headed this year by W. Shepard 
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French, executive chairman, who came 
from New York some years ago for Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes. His family was 
prominent among early families about 
Troy and Saratoga, New York. His 
father was Brigadier General Windsor B. 
French, who made an outstanding record 
in the Civil War. His mother was Frances 
Shepard. Mr, French is a member of the 
San Francisco Kiwanis; has served the 
organization several times as a director. 
Down in Palo Alto, where is located 
Stanford University, Mr. French enjoys 
a major hobby—his large and productive 
flower gardens, 

His partner, Arthur O. St. Clair, has 
reached championship golf form. His 
brother, Robert Lee St. Clair, is actively 
interested in Navy matters and has taken 
part in fire, accident and crime preven- 
tion movements. Others in the French 
& St. Clair organization include “Jimmie” 
Moore, Frank Russi and Jack Peddler. 

E. Pym Jones, president of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Exchange, is a partner in 
Edward M. Jones & Co., successor to late 
founder—his father—who started back in 
1898. Mr. Jones has just returned from 
a nation-wide automobile trip which car- 
ried him over 5,500 miles and during which 
he visited insurance companies and organ- 
izations. He is president of the Green 
Room Club, amateur dramatics group; 
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An organization whose aim 


and tradition have helped lay 


the groundwork for the larger 


American casualty re-insurance 


market of the near future. 


THE 


EACESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


99 John Street, New York City 
Robert N, Rose, President 
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Big Turnout Promised 
For N. Y. Xmas Party 


HOTEL NEW “YORKER, DEC. 12 


Local A. & H. Club to Have Evening 
of Good Fellowship and Entertainment; 
C. F. Demsey General Chairman 


completed for the 
party of the Accident & 
New York which will 
grand ball room of Hotel 
New York City, 
evening, December 12. 


Plans have bon 
Christmas 
Health Club of 
ve held in the 
New Yorker, 
Thursday 


will be the eighth annual holiday 


next 
This 
party 


and from present indications it will be 


the largest turnout ever. Clement F. 
Demsey, Travelers, the general chair- 
man, promises a fine evening of good 


fellowship and entertainment, starting 


off with a cocktail hour at 6:30 p. m. 


The committee lineup for the affair is 
as follows: 

John M. 
entertain- 


London & 
Wes- 


Assistant general chairman 


Continental Casualty; 
\ichele, 


Indemnity ; 


Boyle, 
ment—Edward R 


Lancashire reception 


ley T. Hammer, Loyalty Group; Robert 
W. Pope, Employers’ Liability, and M. 
I, Gurian, United States Casualty; re- 


reshments — William H. Schmidt and 
Edmund A both of the 

Tickets—B. Herbert 
). Jones, Commercial 


Travelers. 
Loyalty 
Trav- 


Smith, 
Reaves, 
Group; Carl I 
elers; Frederick J. Kramer, United States 
F. & G.; Edward S. Grandin, 3rd, United 
States Casualty; William F. McCarthy, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Rob- 


ert Dall, Preferred Accident; Fred W. 
Bumby, W. L. Perrin & Son; Joseph 
Sanzone, Ocean Accident; James J. Far- 


rell and Joseph J. Nicholson, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 


S. M. LaMont Dined By 
Old Associates in Met. 


WILL BE AN ANNUAL OCCASION 


Retired Vice-President of Co. in Spot- 
light at McAlpin Affair; Has Com- 

pleted “Legal Decisions on A.&H.” 

Stewart M. LaMont, retired vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life and one 
of the deans in the accident and health 
business, came down to the city from 
New Rochelle, N. Y., where he lives, 
last Thursday evening to attend a dinner 
party in his honor at Hotel McAlpin. 
The affair was arranged by “his boys” 
in the disability division of the Metro- 
politan, men_ who had served under his 
supervision for many years prior to his 
retirement a few years ago, It was 
such a success that the vote was taken 
to make “LaMont Night” an annual af- 
fair. Forty were present. 

No formal program prevailed, the de- 
sire being to enjoy an evening of remi- 
niscences and good fellowship. W. F. 
Marriner, supervisor of the A. & H. 
division acted as toastmaster and Law- 
rence K. Farrell, assistant secretary in 
charge of the division, made the chief 
talk of the evening following which sev- 
eral present expressed informally their 


pleasure at having “the chief” back in 
their midst. 
Mr. LaMont leads a quiet, suburban 


New Rochelle. Golf 
He has, however, 
“Legal Deci- 
Accident & 
pub- 


life these days in 
is his principal hobby. 
completed a manuscript on 
sions in Connection With 
Health Insurance” which may be 
lished in book form. 
F. G. BURGOYNE IN TOWN 

Fred G. Burgoyne, now located in Bal- 
timore as & H. superintendent, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, visited his old 
William Street friends in New York 
this week. He also attended the quar- 
terly meeting of the Bureau of Personal 
\. & H. Underwriters yesterday. 





Jarvis Farley Views Non-can. 
As Field for Strict Specialization 


Among the 


received by the 


particularly well 
Actuarial So- 
in New York 
November 15 was one by Jarvis Farley, 
assistant treasurer and actuary Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity. It was titled “A 
1940 View of Noncancellable Disability 
Insurance.” Mr. Farley reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions 


papers 
Casualty 


ciety at its annual meeting 


“To guide and coordinate the efforts 
of the various departments is the job 
of management. Each department must 
pull its weight and must respect the 
pheres of the others. Weakness in 
just one department alone may prevent 
the successful conduct of the business 
and the same can be said of interfer- 
ence by one department in the conduct 
of another. Agency management, claim 
administration, underwriting and invest- 
ment are all fields for experts. This 
paper has not attempted to treat those 
fields from the experts’ viewpoints. It 
has tried to discuss from the manage- 


ment viewpoint the relationship of the 
fields with one another, and to show 
vherein each contributes to the success 
4 the whole 

‘The right arm of management is the 
‘actuary, and the non-can, actuary must 
understand the problems and the inter- 


relationships of the departmental ex- 


perts. Mathematical formulae and the- 
ories are not nearly enough. Human 
nature permeates the non-can. field and 
human nature cannot be forced into the 
shape of a theoretical formula. Non- 
can, must have a sound actuarial foun- 
dation, but that foundation must be real- 
istic and independent in its recognition 
of human nature, and it must be thor- 
ough in its coordination of the best 
efforts of those engaged in the business. 
Upon such a foundation, honestly laid, 


can be erected a structure which may 
lack something of mathematical exact- 
ness but which promises to be both 


sound and socially desirable.” 
Intangibles 


Earlier in his paper Mr. Farley ob- 
served that “Almost all the new policies 
place a limit on the period of coverage 
varying from eight to ten years to a 
little over a year. Such limitation is a 
symbol of the greater attention being 
paid to the intangible aspects of non- 
can. underwriting. 

“The general aim of this paper is to 
present a basis for an understanding of 
these intangibles. Considerable attention 
will therefore be devoted to moral, physi- 
cal and legal hazards. Two important 
lessons have been learned from early 
experience: that the very real need for 


National A. & H. 


Ass’n to Pool 


Educational Data Country-Wide 


Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation has committee on 
education composed of one member from 


The National 
organized a 


each of the local associations, says E. H. 
its president. This means a 
committee of thirty-three members in- 
cluding the chairman, Mansur B. Oakes, 
Sales Management Service, and 

members, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 

American College of Life Un- 
Faulkner, chairman 


Ferguson, 


director 
honorary 
president 
derwriters, and E. J. 
educational committee Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. Mr. 
Faulkner is president of the Woodmen 
Accident Co. 

Mr. Ferguson points out that the local 
associations have, as a rule, exercised 
ereat care in the selection of members 
for this committee, recognizing its far- 
reaching possibilities. He feels that the 
fact that the committee completely rep- 
resents all the associations indicates the 
standing that education has with mem- 
bers of the National Association. 

To Use Approved Plans 

The committee will at once pool the 
experiences of the local associations for 
the purpose of utilizing plans along 
educational lines that have behind them 
a record of accomplishment. It is hoped 
to set up shortly educational programs 
that will be available for the use of 
the associations in providing group and 


vays and means 


} for educating specific 
sroups ot 


laymen. 

In addition to the chairman and_ honorary 
1embers, the committee consists of Chester C 
Lake, Hall-Harter agency, Akron: 
John Lambert, resident vice-president, Mutual 
sonefit H. & A., Phoenix; C. B. Harrell, asso. 
cate manager, National Life, At. 
Malvin Maryland 
Birmingham; A. D, Anderson, 
Chicago; J. W. 
uclhty, 


Herberich 


Columbian 
lanta; Roseman, Casualty, 
Occidental Life, 
Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Cas. 

Warren G,. Gates, general 
agent, Loyal Protective Life, Cleveland; T, T, 
McClintock, Ohio State Life, Columbus; Emer. 
on Davis, manager, Mutual Benefit H. & A,, 
Dayton; S. M. Swab, Federal Life & Casualty, 
Denver; Fred Grainger, Federal Life & Cas. 
ucky, Detroit; Ben W. Balay, Inter-Ocean Cas. 
ualty, Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert J. Costigan, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City; Dr. J. 
'. Rosenstein, Mutual Benefit H. & A., Indian. 
Otto Kloppenburg, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, Los Angeles; William <A. Kempi, 
general agent, Old Line Life, Milwaukee; B. 
Victor Cranston, Fidelity & Casualty, Newark, 
N. J.; Floyd Moss, Travelers, Manchester, N, 
H.; CC. R. Drysdale, Continental Casualty, 
Peoria; John F, Leibig, Continental Casualty, 
Philadelphia; Ross F, Roberts, Loyal Protective 
life, Pittsburgh; H,. E. Witham, Federal Life, 
Portland, Ore.; George H. Means, Metropoli- 
tan Life, St. Walter M. Jones, manager, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Salt Lake City; Mar- 
shall Goodmanson, manager, Provident Life & 
Accident, San Francisco; C. W. Rogers, man- 
ager, Business Men's Assurance, Seattle; A. F. 


Cincinnati ; 


apolis; 


Louis; 





semi-individual courses for all classes of Taylor, Toledo; B. E, Scott, Continental Cas- 
agents selling accident and health in-  vualty, St. Paul; C. W. Moore, Inter-Ocean 
surance. The plan also contemplates Casualty, Youngstown, Ohio. 

broad, permanent disability income in- willing to afford complete coverage if it 


creates a fertile field for the 
which can meet that need, and 
field is crisscrossed by a moral 
must be solved. The old 
indemnity policy in- 
substitute income 


surance 
coverage 
that the 
hazard that 
unrestricted life 
tended to provide a 














Jarvis Farley Studied 
Non-Can. Problem Abroad 


Jarvis Farley, actuary and assistant 
treasurer, Massachusetts Indemnity of 
is one of the bright young men 
actuarial end of the A, & H. 
business. Newly elected a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at its annual 
meeting last month, Mr, Farley presented 
there a formal paper on a 1940 View 
of Non-Can. Disability Insurance which 
represented a two months’ job of re- 
search. Some of his source material was 
obtained on a visit to the home office 
of the Century of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
a few years ago, This company is said 
to be the first to write non-can, more 
than fifty years ago. 

Mr. Farley joined the Massachusetts 
Indemnity following his graduation from 
Harvard and is one of the key men on 
the executive staff of his company. 
Among his outside activities he is a 
member of the special committee on 
non-can, reserves of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. John M. 
Powell, Loyal Protective Life president, 
is chairman of this committee. 


Soston, 
in the 





LLL 


as long as a total disability lasted but 
the modern policies have no such inten- 
tion. 

“Most prospects being unable or un- 


were available must necessarily adapt 
their coverage to their means. From 
this practical viewpoint the broadest part 
of the field is fully served by policies 
providing no more than two years of 
coverage. 

“One of the most serious moral hazard 
aspects encountered under the life in- 
demnity policies was the temptation to 
retire permanently to live on the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance. A part of the 
unfortunate experience under life  in- 
demnity coverage was caused by provid- 
ing protection against both the old age 
hazard and the disability hazard, all for 
the premium and_ reserve calculated for 
the disability only. 

“Taking advantage of hindsight it can 
be said that results would have been 
better if the policies had made outright 
provision to cover both hazards, or if 
the stage had been better set to exclude 
or reduce the old age hazard. Today’s 
limited long-term policies adopt the sec- 
ond alternative. This paper tends to be 
more concerned with the long-term cov- 
erage and its underwriting safeguards. 


Advantage in Nonrecovery 


“The underwriter depends heavily on 
knowledge of other companies’ experi- 
ence with an applicant. If another com- 
pany has had bad experience, there 15 
little reason to expect that the applicant 
would be a good risk on a _ non-can. 
policy. The underwriter must bend every 
recourse to avoid accepting a_ policy 
which at any time during its entire term 
could invade that area where the in- 
sured, considering everything, finds it no 
more to his advantage to recover than 
to prolong his dependence on insurance. 

“The physical hazard must be under- 
written as searchingly as the moral haz- 
ard, There can be no consideration more 
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important than sound underwriting if a 

company is to avoid difficulties. 
Legal Hazard 

“The moral and physical hazards do 
not complete the picture ; there is still 
the legal hazard. The most satisfactory 
defense against the legal hazard is to 
keep as free as possible from all litiga- 
tion. The ingrained desire ot the courts 
to avoid finding against the policyholder 
is well recognized, and if not abused 
leads to proper principles for court 
opidance. .One such principle is the 
established rule that an ambiguous pro- 
vision in the contract is to be construed 
strictly against the maker. 

“Claim Administration 

“Most questionable disability claims 
fall into one of two categories: either an 
unquestioned disability involving doubt 
as to whether the policy covers, or a 
condition which would be covered ex- 
cept for a possibility that the claimant 
is not truly disabled. The most effective 
weapon against long-term malingering, 
aside from the friendly and resourceful 
adjustor, may be a physician who un- 
derstands the nature and purpose of dis- 
ability insurance. 

“In the long run the best safeguard 
against malingering is the personal con- 
tact between the company’s representa- 
tive and the insured and his physician. 
If the physician continues to state that 
indemnity should be paid, there general- 
ly isn’t much the company can or should 
do about it but pay.” 

In relation to the incontestable clause 
Mr. Farley said that the weakness of 
the right to contest a policy has al- 
ready been suggested. The chances of 
a successful action to rescind after two 
or three years are very small indeed 
on a policy issued after a medical ex- 
amination, however inadequate in fact 
the examination may be. 

Future of Non-can, 


non-can. 


On the future of the non-cancellable 
policy the speaker commented in this 
manner : 

“Only time holds the answer to the 
question, ‘What will be the future of 
the non-can. business?’ There is a wide 
need for the types of insurance offered 
by non-can. companies. Men familiar 
with non-can, believe that if the moral 
hazard is controlled the need can be 
largely satisfied. Control of the moral 
hazard lies in the company and its un- 
derwriting attitudes. For that reason 
non-can. will probably be written by 
companies with no other lines or whose 
other lines are kept completely subordi- 
nate, for only such companies will be in 
a position to give whole-hearted atten- 
tion to the non-can. operations or to 
undertake the requisite control of agency 
underwriting, 

“If a company has the necessary de- 
gree of self-control to keep the moral 
hazard in line, the dangers of the busi- 
ness will be found not so much in loss 
experience as in acts bearing directly 
on the business by men unfamiliar with 
its requirements. Legislatures and insur- 
ance departments cannot make non-can., 
but they can break it. As in any other 
field, failure to understand principles 
can lead to unfortunate misconceptions. 
Such misconceptions have more than 
once caused government officials to 
make moves which were not in the best 
interest of either the business or the 
public. The future of non-can. lies not 
only in the companies themselves but 
also in the hands of those who have 
the power to make or to refrain from 
making unintentionally destructive legis- 
lation or rulings.” 





Aetna Cos. Pay Extra 
Year-end Dividends 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies have 
declared extra dividends and provided 
special compensation for all home office 
employes of 5% on earnings for 1940. 
Dividends were declared as of January 
2 to stockholders of record on Decem- 
ber 7 as follows: Aetna Life, extra 50 
cents, quarterly $1; Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, extra 50 cents, quarterly $1; 
Automobile, extra 40 cents, quarterly 
25 cents. 


7 New Oil Painting of F. W. Lafrentz 


Illustrated above is the new oil painting of F. W. 
board, American Surety, which was presented to him recently in an impressive | 
ceremony and which now hangs over the fireplace in the company’s board room. | 








Lafrentz, chairman of the 


This painting, the work of Edmund Magrath of East Orange, N. J., is one of 


the finest produced by this well known portrait painter. 


New Jersey Chapter of the American Artists Professional League and of the Art 
Center of the Oranges; and an alumnus of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Fontainebleau, 


France. 


Speaking at the ceremony Mr. Magrath said that the painting of Chairman 


Lafrentz was a “most delightful experience.” 


There were twelve sittings in all 


and the artist hoped that “I have interpreted for you the fine character and likeness 


of this distinguished gentleman.” W. E. 


presided over the presentation. 


McKell, American Surety vice-president, 
As previously announced, the painting was pre- 


sented to Mr. Lafrentz by the officers and employes of the four companies in the 


American Surety Group. 


T. C. Morrill Advanced < 
By Alfred M. Best Co. 


Thomas C. Morrill, who has been in 
the Chicago office of Alfred M. Best 
& Co. for thirteen years, has been ad- 
vanced to associate manager of its cas- 
ualty department, the responsibilities of 
which he will share with Andrew Gavey 
at the head office in New York. Mr. 
Morrill joined Best & Co. in 1927 as 
a stenographer, became private secre- 
tary to Raymond T. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent in Chicago, and later was placed 
in charge of the special inquiry depart- 
ment. 





SAFETY COUNCIL PLANNED 





Insurance Agents League of Washington | 


Seeks to Reduce Losses Caused by 
Highway Accidents 


The Insurance Agents 





He is president of the | 


League of | 


Washington will seek formation of a | 


state-wide traffic and safety council that 
may function as a division of the state 
government. A meeting is to be held 


in Seattle at which Frank N. Bellingar, | 


Bellingham, the league’s national coun- 
cillor, will preside. Others who will take 
part are Carl M. Ballard. Seattle; James 
M, Blair, Puyallup; E. R. Bowden, Se- 
attle. 





EXCESS LOVERS 


REINSURANCE 





EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
SECRETARY 


Telephone: BEekman 3-1170 


90 John Street 


New York, N. Y. 








LAST LAP! 


Step on it, Indemnity Agents! 
This is your last opportunity 
to boost your score for one of 
the 100 Grand Prizes and earn 
Gift Award Merits in our 


“We're 20 in ’40 and going 
like 60°’ Sales Campaign 


Closes December 31. 1940 


This month the featured covy- 
erage is Fidelity, which offers 
you an opportunity to earn 
EXTRA MERITS with which 
you can do much of your 
Christmas shopping and ease 
up on your purse. Remember, 
too, you may be close to win- 
ning one of the 100 Grand 
Prizes and a final burst of 
speed may land you among 
100 Indemnity 
Agents who will be awarded 
a 2-day trip to Atlantie City 
with hotel and transportation 


the lucky 


paid. 
Every Sale Counts! 
Let’s Go for a Grand Finish! 


Casualty 








CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Surety Ass’n Public Relations Program 


(Continued from Page 110) 


are actual. Why not tell the public 


about them? 

Organizing a Local Public Relations 

Committee 

The Surety Association’s second bul- 
letin went into detail on organizing a 
local public relations committee as the 
first step in the program, Such a com- 
mittee, it was suggested, should be com- 
posed of active workers who, despite 
their own business activities, will have 
time to confer on objectives and line of 
approach to the local pulse. It was rec- 
ognized that ideally the program should 
be directed by a professional public re- 
lations counsel, giving full time to the 
work. But the expenditure of funds in- 
volved might not seem justified by local 
conditions. So Secretary Roth suggest- 
ed a working committee composed of the 
following persons, subject to their qual- 
ification to meet special conditions or 
needs: 

1. A chairman, to call meetings and preside 


at discussions, 


One representative each of 
i. Branch representatives of companies. 
b. Insurance agents of the 


r Phe 
3. An employe of the local newspaper, or of 


district. 


brokers 


1 trade journal friendly to the local surety 
issociation. 

1. A representative of a large bank or in- 
dustry, to aid in evaluating the practical 
ity of approach from the viewpoint of the 
consumer 

The objection may justifiably be raised 

here that, with such a personnel, confi- 
dential questions of policy could not be 
discussed. In other words, inclusion on 
a public relations committee of persons 
outside of the insurance field might be 


thought inadvisable from the point of 
view of releasing information prema- 
turely. 

Secretary Roth felt that this objec- 


tion may be circumvented by the fol- 
lowing clarification of purposes: 

It is the function of the public rela- 
tions committee to pass on the tech- 
niques of disseminating information to 
the public. Selection of the proper me- 
dia and preparation and editing of copy 
should be its primary duty. Every point 
of discussion should center on the ques- 
tion: Is this the most effective approach 
to the public that can be made? 

Thus the alternate function of selec- 
tion of the material to be publicized be- 
comes the duty of the officers and mem- 
bers of the local surety association, and 
this should be discussed in confidential 
meeting or in committee before the ma- 
terial is presented to the public relations 
committee, Continuing further: 

Mention of expenditures should not be 
a deterrent to a plan for a public rela- 
tions program, for it is not necessary, 
for effective work, to dip too deeply 
into the local war chest. A minimum 
outlay of funds is necessary for letter 
paper, stenographic work and photo- 
graphs. Printing costs would depend en- 
tirely on the extent of the publicity pro- 
gram and would not be justified at the 
beginning of such a program until the 
feel of the public reaction has been de- 
termined through newspaper stories. 
After all, intelligent planning and clear 
statements for publication are more im- 
portant than the mere mechanical de- 
vices employed in public relations. Sin- 
cerity and clarity of thought, combined 
with the reliability of the product being 
sold, are indispensable requisites, and 
no amount of gilt-edged letterhead pa- 
per can offset the damage entailed by 
careless writing or vague expression. 


Evaluating Public Opinion 


Finally, the point was made that the 
local surety association might well play 
an important role in evaluating public 
opinion in local areas. Op this partici- 
pation Secretary Roth said: 

“Information gleaned locally would aid 
the surety group in the community in 
planning its own public relations activi- 
ties; it would enable branch representa- 


tives and agents to prepare more ade- 


quatély in advance to overcome sales 
resistance, and it would be of inestimable 
value to the national offices which those 
individuals represent. 

“In this fashion the local association 
could function as a liaison between the 
community or area of its agents and the 
organizations which they represent, or 
those which are concerned with formu- 
lating general policies and standardizing 
forms used in the surety field, Such 
data, of course, would be invaluable to 
the Surety Association of America for 
distribution to its member companies and 
to the Towner Rating Bureau. 

“It is not possible to give the public 
the type of service that it wants until 
we know what it wants. Educational 
publicity has no value unless it actually 
tends to mold public opinion in favor of 
corporate suretyship. Otherwise a pub- 
lic relations program is a waste of time. 
Similarly an adequate follow-up should 
prove either that the time spent on pub- 
lic relations is worth while, or that the 
publicity program should be improved or 
abandoned. 

Follow-Up Work 

“In this follow-up work the media 
would differ from those used in edu- 
cating the public or creating good-will, 


and the job would require both alert- 
ness in detecting a change of attitude 
on the part of the public and discrimi- 
nation in the selection and analysis of 
the data to be used in evaluating local 
opinion, 

“But a careful reading of newspapers, 
attention to comments at meetings, even 
direct telephone requests for expressions 
of opinion on legislative action, or a ai- 
rect mail questionnaire in certain cases, 
are suggested. Compilations of the local 
Chamber of Commerce would prove an 
excellent starting point. A personal can- 
vass of a representative cross-section 
of the community, somewhat after the 
fashion of an inquiring reporter, would 
make use of the tested methods of the 
Gallup surveys. Again, the comments of 
the man across the aisle in the smoking- 
car should not be disregarded. 

“Publicity first, to inculcate in the pub- 
lic thinking the importance of corporate, 
as opposed to personal, suretyship, and, 
second, a systematic recording of opin- 
ion—such are the broad outlines of a 
public relations program. With this two- 
fold approach, and with proper coordi- 
nation of efforts, the local surety asso- 
ciation would actually have a finger on 
the community pulse, and in stimulatme 
that pulse or recording its beat the mem- 
bers would bridge the gap between im- 
personal and theoretical public relations 
work and local and concrete action and 
proof.” 
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We're serenading prospects for you—with a three-part adver- 


tising plan. Our first tenor is national advertising — reaching 


almost 2,000,000 persons every month. Our second tenor is ef- 


fective, pretested direct mail material that harmonizes perfectly 


with our national ads. And for the good old melody man, we 


offer our monthly magazine “The Employers’ Pioneer” —a busy 


down-to-earth publication that shows how to increase business. 





Get a Free Copy of The Pioneer 
See how Employers’ Group 
agents are boosting their prem- 
ium on all lines with our har- 
monizing advertising. Get a 
free copy of the latest issue of 
“The Employers’ Pioneer.” 
Write to the Publicity Dept. 











The 


EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. — AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
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Standard Acc. Provides a 


For Men in the Service 
Standard Accident, Detroit, has an- 





nounced provisions made for its em 
ployes who may come under the Selective 
service law, among. which are: “A 


special leave of absence will be granted 
draftees or enlisted men and when they 
return in good health and with a credit. 
able military record will on application 
to the company, within the time limit 
stated in the statutes, be reinstated at 
the salary they were receiving when they 
left for training.” From one to two 
months salary will be paid according to 
length of service with company. Group 
life insurance will be continued for 4 
year but Group hospital and surgical 
benefit insurance will be suspended. 


Los Angeles Ordinance 
To Restrict Bondmen 


A proposed new ordinance for Los 
Angeles would restrict sharply the ac- 
tivities of bail bondmen. It was pre- 
Police Chief Arthur Hohman 


and would 


pared by 
require all bondsmen who 
are licensed by the Division of Insurance 
under a section of the insurance code to 
obtain a permit from the city to oper- 
ate. It would also require them to be 
finger-printed. 

The proposed ordinance would impose 
a license fee on the part of the city 
on the bondmen. Whether this _provi- 
sion of the proposed ordinance would 
pass muster of the courts is problemati- 
cal, as similar ordinances involving in- 
surance agents have been held void be- 
cause of the license fee collected by the 
state for the issuance of an agent’s or 
broker’s license. 





J. C. Hasenfus Honored By 
U.S. F. & G. on Anniversary 


John C. Hasenfus, twenty-five years 


with the United States F, & G, and 
stationed in its Newark branch office 


supervised by Schryver & Geyler, man- 
agers, won’t soon forget Saturday, Nov. 
23. On that day he was guest of honor 
at a testimonial luncheon party com- 
memorating his silver anniversary with 
the company. Twenty-five of his asso- 
ciates in the Newark branch attended 
including the branch managers, and Mr. 
Hasenfus was presented with a pair of 
silver candlesticks. 

During his years with the United 
States F. & G. Mr, Hasenfus has served 
successively as casualty underwriter, 
general superintendent of the casualty 
division and as district supervisor. He 
is well known in the New Jersey terri- 
tory, 





J. M. PRATT, JR., INJURED 
John M. Pratt, Jr., Los Angeles, an 
adjuster for Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
is in a serious condition in St. Vincent's 
Hospital, that city, following an automo- 
bile accident. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, meeting in San 
Francisco November 8, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the capital stock of the company, pay- 
able December 16 





Frisco Brokers 
(Continued from Page 117) 
vice-president of the National Automobile 
Club, the San Francisco Grain Exchange 
and is a director of the insurance group 0 
the Credit Managers Association of Cen- 
tral-Northern California, His hobbies— 
tennis, dramatics, golf, squash, and he 
likes to drive his car all around _ the 
Pacific Coast as he has the opportunity. 
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New York Federation 
To Further Activities 


GARRETT ADOPTS NEW METHOD 


Periodical Bulletin Will Inform Mem- 
bers of Organization’s Objectives 
and Service Rendered 

James R. Garrett, president Insurance 
Federation State of New York, has 
established a new method for informing 
the membership of federation activities 
through the medium of a bulletin that 
will be issued periodically. Mr. Garrett 
is Eastern A. & H. manager of National 
Casualty Co. Embodied in this bulletin 
is a report by Floyd N. Dull, chairman 
of the Federation's executive committee 
who is vice-president, Continental Cas- 
yalty in New York, commenting on the 
successful year the Federation com- 
pleted for 1939. There is alse an article 
entitled “Why I Should Belong to the 
Insurance Federation,” in which several 
reasons are given why employes of in- 
surance companies particularly should 
join. The following is an excerpt: 

“The Federation feels, and I am sure you 
will agree, that the individual is all important 
and that the state exists merely as an instru- 
ment for the enforcement of our laws, the 
preservation of our constitutional rights of lib- 
erty, equality, freedom of speech and press and 
above all, the sacred right of individual enter- 
prise. Those rights are threatened each year 
by the introduction in your legislature of bills, 
the passage of which would make insurance a 
state monopoly. It is the Federation’s belief 
by leaving our business, properly supervised 
and regulated, in its present hands?” 

This bulletin has been circulated and 
all members or prospective members may 
request additional copies through the 
office of the executive secretary, Leonard 
L. Saunders, 11 N. Pearl Street, Albany. 


National Safety Council Shows Present 
Year To Be 6% Ahead of 1939; 
Predicted Total is 35,000 
The National Safety Council, Chicago, 
announces that highway fatalities this 
year are 6% ahead of what they were 
last year at this time. A-total of 35,000 
is predicted for the whole year. During 
the first ten months of this year 27,360 
were killed by automobiles compared 
with 24,760 during the same period in 

1939. 

The council reported that school chil- 
dren and adults between 15 and 24 years 
had the worst traffic safety records thus 
far this year. Traffic deaths increased 
by 10% in both of these groups. 





’ MAY WRITE MEDICAL RE. 
Nebraska Department Authorizes Issu- 
ance of Automobile Policy Endorse- 
ments in That State 
The Nebraska Insurance Department 
has issued an order permitting com- 
panies to write medical reimbursement 
automobile endorsements. Commissioner 
Smrha says that while that coverage is 
neither public liability nor accident in- 
surance, there is a public demand for it 
and it is a desirable form. His order 
Provides that these endorsements may 
be attached to contracts heretofore ap- 
proved subject to all the restrictions im- 
posed by orders of the Department and 

Prescribed by law. 

Medical reimbursement endorsements 
to the auto liability policy have been 
approved by the insurance departments 
of a number of states but in the East 
New York and New Jersey are not 
among such states. 











GOODFELLOW FUND 

Again this year the women employes 
of Standard Accident of Detroit are 
making dresses for the Goodfellow Fund. 
he dresses are to be delivered to 
Ruth Alden, women’s editor of Detroit 
Free Press, who is in charge of this 
section of the Goodfellow activities. Last 
year 238 dresses were delivered for 
Goodfellows’ use. 


W. A. Sullivan Insurance Buyer 


(Continued from Page 106) 


pressure to have laws enacted which 
were designed primarily as obstacles. 

“We already know how little effect 
such misdirected energy has had. Now, 
after many years, the railroads are im- 
proving service, adjusting rate sched- 
ules, and making other changes which 
should have been entirely voluntary and 
put into effect before such a large part 
of their tonnage had been diverted to 
other types of transportation.” 

Sure of his ground, Mr. Sullivan de- 
plores the present competitive habit in 
insurance of “taking business away from 
others, or in one way or another, pre- 
venting others from obtaining business. 
A large part of this activity is sheer 
vaste and lost motion from the public 
point of view and inefficient from the 
viewpoint of those engaged in battle,” 
he declares. 


Adaptation to Circumstances 


At this point in his talks to producers 
of insurance Mr. Sullivan has quoted 
from some thoughts on competition ad- 
vanced by a student of insurance whom 
he admires greatly. These thoughts as 
follows are timely: 

“Beware of a worshipful attitude 
toward things as they are and still more 
toward things as they were. Constant 
adaptation to circumstances is the rule 
of survival and increasing success. If 
you see a tendency to deal with non- 
agency carriers, to seek direct contact 
with company officials, to self-insure, 
don’t sit in conference and bemoan the 
times. Develop a service which justifies 
your commission, show that you know 
enough about the business to make di- 
rect contacts unnecessary, demonstrate 
that you have something better than 
self-insurance to offer! You are wasting 
vour energy if you fight the inevitable. 
When old lines fail, turn to something 
new!” 


Compulsory Auto Insurance Angles 


Mr. Sullivan’s view on the automobile 
situation are also worth consideration 
at this time when compulsory auto in- 
surance laws are being agitated in a 
number of states. He maintains that if 
the insurance business including the 


American Agency System has any hopes 
of maintaining its position in the auto- 
mobile field, a logical substitute for 
compulsory insurance must be found— 
and quickly. The innovations which 
have been created by the casualty com- 
panies, such as the classification plan, 
may or may not solve the problem, in 
his opinion. “They are steps in the 
right direction and should not be con- 
demned.” 

He advises agents to forget the loss 
of a few dollars in commission which is 
involved in the use of these new plans, 
pointing out: “Your commission loss will 
be completely forgotten if double or 
treble the number of policies are issued. 
To me, it is much wiser to collect 15% 
or 20% commission on $300 premiums 
than to collect 25% or 30% on $100 pre- 
mium. In other words, a lower margin 
of profit is more than justified if it 
will result in additional volume.” 

Acceptance of this viewpoint among 
sellers of insurance was never more 
clearly indicated than in the address by 
John A. Diemand, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, at the recent White Sulphur 
Springs joint convention of stock cas- 
ualty-surety companies and their agents, 
which was followed a few weeks later 
by the address of E. J. Bond, Jr., presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty, in speaking 
before the Illinois Agents’ Association. 

Rounding out this estimate of W. A. 
Sullivan is the following comment from 
his predecessor in the A. M. A. post of 
insurance chairman—Prof. Ralph H. 
Blanchard—who sums up: 


An Important Influence 


W. A. Sullivan is an important influ- 
ence in the direction of sound future de- 
velopment of insurance. He recognizes 
the service which insurance is rendering 
but is constantly seeking means of im- 
proving that service; he understands the 
necessity for constant change without 
seeking change for its own sake. 

While Mr. Sullivan’s interest in in- 
surance proceeds from his position as 
insurance manager of a large industrial 
enterprise, he knows that only a suc- 
cessful insurance business can give the 





American Bankers Association 


(Continued from Page 116) 


vade the field of company representa- 
tives, agents and brokers.” 

It is the writer’s observation that the 
insurance program of the A.B.A. does 
not aim to infringe upon the functions 
of insurance agents, brokers and under- 
writers but very definitely to make the 
most of their helpful services toward 
the end of obtaining the best financial 
protection possible. 

Bank Insurance Forums 

In line with the Association’s enlarged 
service program, round table confer- 
ences on bank insurance are arranged 
in cities where consultation is desired 
on this important subject. At least 
sixty bankers attended informal confer- 
ences held at Albany and Newark. In 
Newark, in an all-day forum, Mr. Baum, 
secretary, and George H. Hottendorf, 
assistant secretary of the committee, 
were assisted by Carl K. Withers, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank, Newark, 
and former commissioner of the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance. Boston, Mass., and Lansing, 
Mich., forums also were well attended. 

New Insurance Digest 

In 1927 the Association published a 
booklet entitled “Dependable Bank In- 
surance” but owing to the frequent im- 
provements in forms of bank insurance, 
it has been deemed impractical to pub- 
lish a revised edition. Now, however, 
since the broader forms of contracts 
most commonly used by banks are con- 
sidered to have been broadened as much 


as possible for current use, a new digest 
of bank insurance is being prepared. 

Its purpose is to provide an over-all 
picture of all the principal kinds of in- 
surance available to banks, together 
with narrative descriptions and graphic 
schedules and comparisons of forms and 
coverages. It should enable many off- 
cers responsible for their banks’ insur- 
ance to find ways of improving specific 
coverages carried by their banks or of 
developing more complete insurance 
programs, 

Frequent contact with the member- 
ship of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is maintained by the Insurance and 
Protective Committee which reports to 
the Executive Council twice a year at 
the Spring meeting of that body and 
at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation in the Fall. 

In addition to Mr. Gladney, chairman, 
and Mr. Baum, secretary, the Insurance 
and Protective Committee is composed 
of Ralph A. Bramhall, vice-president, 
First Portland National Bank, Portland, 
Me.; Kenneth C. Bell, Chase National, 
New York; Haynes McFadden, secre- 
tary, Georgia Bankers Association, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Henry J. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Frederick B. Post, executive vice-presi- 
dent, State Savings Bank, Ionia, Mich.; 
B. B. Rennie, insurance manager, Se- 
curity First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, and D. J. Needham, advisory 
member, general counsel, A.B.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


insured what he needs. In his public 
statements and private conversation this 
idea is always implicit. If he criticizes 
insurers or their representatives it is 
always in the thought that a better job 
could be done for both insurer and in- 
sured. 

I feel that his position as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the insurance division 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion is particularly happy for one of his 
knowledge and temperament. He is rep- 
resentative of the idea that the best re- 
sults spring from investigation, confer- 
ence, and a fundamental desire for im- 
provement rather than from blind com- 
petition seeking immediate advantage. 


ASSUREDS FACE ASSESSMENT 

Policyholders of the Canton Mutual 
Liability of Boston face a possible as- 
sessment aggregating $995,392 to cover 
losses and accrued claims in 1937 and 
1938. Insurance Commissioner Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts is receiver for the 
company, 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 61) 
Indianapolis Civic Theatre, having been 
invited on those occasions to substitute 
for the professional director of the theatre 
in staging the productions. 

Harry V. Wade is a member of the 
board of directors of the Indianapolis Civic 
Theatre and a member of the building 
committee which is at present engaged in 
surveying the entire plant with a view 
of suggesting to the theatre board a pro- 
gram of improvement and expansion, not 
only from standpoint of play production, 
but also from that of adding to its pres- 
ent structure such features as a grille 
room, rehearsal room and club room for 
social functions. In addition to his other 
activities Mr. Wade has appeared, prom- 
inently as an actor in several of the Civic 
Theatre’s plays and in each one of them 
has turned in a performance which stamps 
him as a capable thespian. 

¢ - we 


Tip For the Frequently Bored 

Paul J. Kennedy, well known as a 
country-wide binding agent and who 
was recently appointed United States 
manager of the Halifax Insurance Co., 
is reported to have done what every- 
body else has wanted to do at some 
time in his life. 

At a recent political rally in West- 
chester County last month, speeches 
were being made, time consumed, until 
Mr. Kennedy rose in the back of the 
room. 

“Mr. Chairman, may I ask a ques- 
tion?” When time was permitted, Mr. 
Kennedy asked: “Is there anybody in 
this room who does not expect to vote 
for our candidate?” When no response 
was made, he then said: “I move that 
this meeting adjourn and we devote our 
efforts to those we may be able to 
convince ?” 


C. W. Benfield 


(Continued from Page 104) 





tives of the motor carriers for frequent 
conferences to compare notes on safety 
activities and experience records. I be- 
lieve that with a mutual understanding 
of each other’s problem there is no 
doubt that a satisfactory result would be 
obtained. 

With respect to fire, theft and col- 
lision, cargo and compensation lines, it 
was not until about three years ago 
that constructive steps were taken to 
apply: the safety principles to these lat 
ter coverages. At this time the marked 
improvement in automobile liability had 
been clearly noted and the same methods 
were realized with advantageous results 
None of this, however, could have been 
accomplished unless the operator had 
gradually become primarily safety con- 
scious, 
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Two New Partners For 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler 


A. D. CRONIN, F. J. CONNORS 





Former First Joined General Agency in 
1913, Latter Was With It Before 
Several Years Ago 


Kaler, Carney & Liffler, Boston gen- 
new mem- 
Arthur D. 
Connors. Mr. 


eral agents, will admit two 


bers January 1. They are 
Franklin J. 


Boston man. He 


Cronin and 
Cronin is distinctly a 
Dorchester, one of its 


was born in 


suburbs. At age seventeen he got him- 
self a job in the Boston branch of the 
Travelers and remained there for six 
years. In 1913 he joined Kaler, Carnev 
& Liffler and 
eastern Massachusetts as a special agent 
for the Zurich, one of that agency’s 
companies. When the United States 
entered the then World War he prom»t- 
ly joined the navy and soon arranged 
for appointment to the Officers Train- 
ing School at Princeton. In due course 
he was commissioned an ensign and 
viven a roving assignment with the 
Navy’s pay division under immediate di- 
rection of the Paymaster General. 

He returned to Kaler, Carney & Lif- 
fler in 1919 and then took a partnership 
in the insurance brokerage office of 
lerome Scheuer. That connection con- 
tinued until 1925 when he withdrew and 
for a time was with John C. Paige & 
Co. In 1927 he entered business for him- 
self as a general insurance broker and 
became one of the large personal pro- 
ducers in the East. Big lines challenge 
his interest. He believes in insurance 
service of the highest order. He is a 
continuous student of insurance and has 
a laree reference library which he be- 
after he entered 


for four years covered 


van assembling soon 
the business. ’ 

Mr. Cronin is a strong supporter ol 
stock insurance and has made many 
platform appearances as its proponent. 
He is also an active supporter of insur- 
ance organizations. 

Mr. Connors was with Kaler, Carney 
& Liffler several years ago and re- 
mained there for two years. In 1932 
he established his own general agency. 

STATE FUND UNDER FIRE 
Oregon Loses Heavily on Its Property, 
With Almost No Money Available 
For Restoration Purposes 

The next Oregon legislature will prob- 
ably be asked to take some action on the 
state restoration fund to meet fire losses 
on state owned property Insurance 
men have been trying to persuade the 
legislature to revise the fund set-up or 
abandon it entirely, particularly since 
the old capitol was destroyed with a loss 
of several million dollars. and with only 
: few hundred thousand in the fund. 

Interest in the situation has been 
heightened by the report of D. be Fry, 
secretary, Oregon State Board of Con- 
trol, that the value of the state proper- 
ties now total $36,811,870 and that there 
is only $168,115 in the fund 


PINK SUSPENDS LICENSES 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has suspended the licenses of 
Lundgren & Rothenberg and Carl J. 
Lundgren for a period of one month 
and the license of Nathan Rothenberg 
for a period of three months. Lundgren 
& Rothenberg are insurance brokers and 
agent for two A. & H. companies 

Carl J. Lundgren is licensed as an 
agent for a life insurance company as 
is Nathan Rothenberg 


OCTOBER FATALITIES LOWEST 


Motor Vehicle Commissioner C.F. 
Mealey of New York State reports that 
the lowest October traffic death toll in 
the history of the state was established 
last month when auto fatalities declined 
more than 18% compared with those re- 
ported in October, 1939. 


John F. Nubel Expects to 
Re-enter Agency Field 
John F. Nubel, who resigned as vice- 
president of Standard Surety & Casualty 
plans to re-enter the 
New 


he was an active figure for many years. 


a fortnight ago, 


arency field in York City where 





JOHN F. NUBEL 
While with Standard Surety and con- 
centrating his attention on production 
and underwriting problems Mr. Nubel 


kept his hand on the pulse of the New 
York situation and is well informed on 
present day agency problems. 

Next year Mr. Nubel will observe his 
thirtieth anniversary in insurance, hav- 
ing started in 1911 with the Royal In- 
demnity, worked his way up in that 
company to metropolitan manager. That 
was in 1922, and shortly thereafter the 
late John A. Kenny, president of the 
Kenny Agency, selected him as _ vice- 
president of his organization. After 
Mr. Kenny’s death John F. Nubel 
formed his own agency in Brooklyn, 
known as Nubel Agency, Inc., changed 
its name in 1933 to Nubel Underwriters, 
Inc. He represented Globe Indemnity 
as borough agents. That company 
selected him as its metropolitan produc: 
tion manager which post he resigned in 
May, 1938, to join Standard Surety. 


COMMONWEALTH RETIRES 
Commonwealth Casualty, Columbia, S. 
C., has decided to liquidate and has 
surrendered its charter. The company 
has no outstanding obligations. John 
M. Lillard was president. 

CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 14 
The Chicago Accident & Health As- 
sociation will hold its annual Christmas 
party December 14 in the Morrison Hotel. 


C. W. Hobbs’ Report 
(Continued from Page 100) 


plan is now being introduced in individ 
ual states simultaneously with the gen- 


eral rate revision. Two states have al- 
ready directed its introduction as of 
January 1, 1941, without waiting for a 
general rate revision. Commenting on 


the plan Mr. Hobbs said: 

“The application of the plan is a far 
more simple and understandable thing 
than the old. It successfully transfers 
the complexities to the tables used with 
the plan, leaving the rating sheet for 
individual risks a very simple document. 

“The bureaus which will have the duty 
of computing the ratings will no doubt 
experience a certain difficulty during the 
transition from one plan to the other, 
but this should be only temporary. There 
will be, however, a large increase in the 
number of ratings to be made, since in 
miany states the new plan carries with 
it a lower qualification premium.” 


McCowan Leading Citizen 
Of Pitman, N. J., 83 Yrs. Old 


Joseph M. McCowan, Maryland Cas- 
ualty representative at Pitman, N. J., 
at the age of 83, still retains active in- 
fields. He has taken 
in development of his 


terest in many 


a leading part 
town for more than fifty vears and is 
“first citizens.” 


taking 


regarded as one of its 


He was Pitman’s first mayor, 
office in 1905 and serving for five con- 
He has also served as 
Not long 


anniver- 


secutive terms. 
tax collector and councilman. 
thirtieth 
sary as a Maryland Casualty represen- 


ago he observed his 


tative. 


Cc. R. BLISS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Charles R. Bliss, statistics supervisor 
in the liability claim department of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, completed 
twenty-five vears of consecutive service 
with the company on December 1, 1940. 

Born in Minneanolis, Mr. Bliss was 
educated at the Hartford Public High 
School and was connected with the 
Pope Manufacturine Co. before he 
joined the Aetna. He is a former vice- 
pres‘dent of the Aetna Life Men’s Club. 


MONEY IN WHISPERS 





Woman Must Speak Softly For Nine 
and a Half Years to Collect Compen. 
sation, Is Omaha Judge’s Decision 


golden, for people 
Money talks; but here is a woman who 


Silence is some 


if she does not talk above a whisper 
for nine and a half years, will collect 
$9.535 in workmen’s compensation ben. 
efits. At Omaha Judge Lawrence Welc), 
of the Compensation Court has so of. 
dered. He found her suffering with 
hysterical aphonia and ruled that she jg 
totally and permanently disabled. 

She is Mrs, Ruth Norsikian and she 
has already collected $3,800 in a suit 
arising from an automobile accident jn 
which she was injured. Judge Welch 
said this amount must be credited on 
payments by her employer and until that 
is used up the employer need make no 
pavments. 

“In the meantime,” Judge Welch de- 
cided, “if she talks out loud her em. 
ployer will not have to pay her any- 
thing, If she keens quiet for a neriod 
of nine and a half years this will he q 
true practical test as to whether or not 
she had lost her speech as a result of 
the accident.” 

This promises to become the longest 
whispering campaign on record. 


W. M. Ivey on Agency Building 


(Continued from Page 107) 


em have in his work is the love and 
happiness of his family, If his family 
is not going to be welcomed into the 
organization, he cannot hope to have 
a happy connection, much less a success- 
ful one, 


Present Staff Does All the Recruiting 


My present agency staff does all my 
recruiting for me. They bring me more 
anplicants than we can accept and train. 
\nvone of our agents is permitted to 
bring a friend to agency meetings or 
luncheons. But I never try to hire that 
man when he attends one of our meet- 
ines, This is done purely for the pur- 
pose of letting the prospective agent get 
acquainted; to see and feel the enthusi- 
asm and good-will prevailing, and to de- 
cide whether or not he would like to 
become one of us. We use the low 
pressure method of hiring salesmen. In 
other words, we like to give the pros- 
pective agent an opportunity to hire him- 
self to us and sell himself on his job. 
We never discuss the rate of commis- 
sions, agency contract or terms of the 
employment with the new prospective 
agent. I would rather tell him to ask 
one of our good agents what he thinks 
of the business and what he was able 
to make out of it for the first few vears. 
When he gets that information from one 
of our agents, who does not have an axe 
to grind, he has a great deal more con- 
fidence than if TI tried to high pressure 
him, 

After we have employed the agent, his 
training is our next consideration. We 
cannot expect him to take a rate book 
and a few applications and go forth and 
make any degree of success unless we 
have given him some training. For years 
our office has practiced taking a new 
agent with two or three other new men, 
forming a class, and putting him through 
from seven days’ to two weeks’ training 
before we allow the recruit to start out 
to sell. Of recent years our company 
has established training schools which 
relieve the agent of a great deal of 
detailed training inasmuch as we are now 
permitted to take the recruit into a 
company training school where he will 
be associated with a half dozen or more 
new men from other parts of the coun- 
try. 

Training School Methods 

They begin by studying the policy 
contract, the application blank and the 
rate book, We show him how to se- 
cure his prospects, from what sources 


the best prospects are secured, how to 
anproach the prospect, and what to say 
after he gets into the interview. We 
have a number of short sales stories 
the agent memorizes. We do not like 
to call them sales stories. They are 
really organized units of thought that 
can be used in almost any interview 
After the agent memorizes several dozen 
of these units of thought, he is able to 
talk to a prospect, and he usually knows 
more than the prospect does  There- 
fore, he is not embarrassed. Knowledge 
is power, and when we know that we 
know, then we approach the subject with 
confidence. We try to give our agents 


this confidence so that they will feel 
that they are on a level with their 
prospects. 

The work of an insurance salesman 
requires the same skill as that of an 
engineer. In fact. he is an engineer. 


It is his job to get hold of the prospect’s 
thinking process and guide it into the 
direction of a sale. This, I believe, is 
the development of the fine art of sell- 
ing. We drill this new agent on his 
sales stories, on the answer to every 
reasonable objection. He rehearses, and 
rehearses again, not with the thought 
that he will give any story exactly like 
he has learned it, but to make him 
strong, to increase his knowledge of his 
product, of his insurance vocabulary, 
and to make him sure .of himself, We 
are really giving our new men more in 
their first thirty days of training than 
I had accumulated at the end of my 
first five years, 

It is the practice of our agency to 
take two or three of our best men and 
bring them into our schools to help 
conduct these sales schools. We find 
that men like to help one another 
you will give them the opportunity, and 
the man who is helping you to teach 
will learn more and will get more out 
of the school than the new man. Espe- 
cially we call for the assistance of 
those men who are being groomed for 
general agencies, as it is as much assist- 
ance to them as to the new agent. We 
have found that they are eager to help 
and this way the general agent becomes 
more of a director of his agency an 
his men really do the recruiting and 
training for him, So, again we say, the 
way to recruit is to make a success out 
of the men already in your agency. The 
way to train new men is to train your 
older men by giving them the practice 
in training the new ones. 
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